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Well drilling at the quarry of the Valley Forge Cement Co. 
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East’s Newest Cement Plant 


Valley Forge Cement Company Has an Operation with Many 
Unusual and Some Unique Features, Near Philadelphia, Penn. 


HE first thing that strikes the visitor to 

new plant of the Valley Forge Cement 
Co., West Conshohocken, Penn., is the 
rugged topography of the plant’s site. It is 
typical Pennsylvania “mountain” scenery on 
all sides, with the Schuylkill river almost 
lapping the rocky hillsides in front of the 
plant, and with the narrow flat between the 
river bank and the hillside mostly occupied 
by railway tracks and a public highway. 
While this topography has given the plant 


Well drilling at the deposit. Note the 
formation 


a setting pretty enough to enthuse an artist, 
it would have discouraged the average ce- 
ment manufacturer. 

The second thing that strikes the visitor 
is the wide separation of the various units 
of the plant, uphill and down, as well as 
horizontally. This is more or less a result 
of the topography. Until methods of pump- 
ing cement, coal and slurry, that have been 
perfected in the last three or four years, 
were available such a plant layout as this 
one would have been a practical impossi- 
bility—or at least hardly feasible. 


peculiar limestone 


The third thing that strikes the visitor is 
the character of the raw material—a meta- 
morphosed limestone, which in appearance 
resembles mica schist more than anything 
else. While it contains about the same pro- 
portions of lime (from 70 to 80% CaCOQ,), 
alumina and silica as the natural cement 
rock of the Lehigh valley, it is not at all 
similar to it, and according to the Pennsyl- 
vania Geological Survey contains many com- 
plex mineral compositions. So far as known 


it is the only deposit of limestone of its kind 
used to make portland cement. It is of just 
about the right proportions to make port- 
land cement without admixtures of either 
limestone or clay, and is ground wet with 
comparative ease. While this limestone may 
have had the same origin as the Lehigh rock, 
it has certainly had a different geological 
history, and is not only very old but appar- 
ently has been sometime subjected to great 
heat and pressures. 

The quarry is about 1000 ft. from the 
crushing plant, and on the far side of a 


dividing ridge, so that there is a slight 
“hump” between. The transportation fy. 
tween the quarry, and the crushing plant js 
by means of a standard gage railway track, 
graded and maintained in regular railway 
style, over which 12-ton Vulcan gasoline 
locomotives pull trains of 6 to 8 Easton, all- 
steel quarry cars of 8-yd. capacity each, * 
Stripping is done by contract using 2B 
Erie steam shovels and motor trucks to 
move the overburden. Later an 8-ton Ply. 


Another view in the quarry further illustrating the unusual 


formations 


mouth gasoline locomotive, 3-ft. gage; and 
contractor type dump cars will be used. 
Drilling is done with a Loomis Clipper 
(electric) well drill, using Ingersoll 
Rand Jackhamers for secondary drilling 
and blasting. Rock loading is done with 
No. 37 Marion electric shovel (Ward-Leor- 
ard control). The quarry cars are hauled 
out of the quarry pit by a single-drum Flory 
hoist powered with a 100-hp., 2200-v., Gen- 
eal Electric a.c. motor. Other equipment 
the quarry includes a 3A, 9x8 Pennsylvania 
air compressor (100 cu. ft.) driven by 4 30 



















ed hp. 440-v. Westinghouse a.c. motor. 

ine A Deering tractor and an Easton 2-wheel 
dump trailer are used for moving some of 
; the stripping and for grading about the 
: plant. 

,y. Crushing Plant 


The quarry cars side-dump individually 
into an all-steel hopper, on the bottom of 
which is a 48-in. Traylor apron feeder, 
driven by a 30-hp. G.-E. induction motor 
(440-v., 860 r.p.m.) through a D. O. James 
spur-gear reducer (860 to 91 rpm.), a 
T. B. Woods Sons’ flexible coupling and 
a chain and sprockets. For dumping the cars 
an air hoist is used, but, contrary to com- 
mon practice, instead of being suspended 
vertically, it is attached to an I-beam hori- 
zontally over the crusher feeder, and oper- 
ates the car hook through pulleys and wire 
rope. The same I-beam carries a 20-ton 
traveling chain hoist, which serves both 
crushers and feeders. 

The crusher building is located on a side 
hill and is stepped down in three levels; 
the track level, the primary crusher level, 
which has the transformers (Westinghouse) 
switches and controls for both crushers and 
feeders, and the secondary crusher level. 
The primary crusher is a 48x60-in. Traylor 
jaw crusher, driven by a 150-hp. 2200-v. 
G.-E. motor, running at 575 r.p.m. through 
a 24-in. belt. The primary crusher dis- 
charges to an inclined pan feeder to a No. 9 
Jumbo Williams hammer mill, direct-con- 
nected through a flexible coupling with a 
350-hp., 2200-v. G.-E. motor running at 875 
r.p.m. 
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Tractor and trailer used in grading and stripping 


Electric-motor driven air compressor for quarry drills 
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The crushed stone from the hammer mill 
goes to a 24-in. Stearns belt conveyor, 
equipped with Timken roller bearings and 
Alemite lubrication. Owing to the rugged- 
ness of the building site, the conveyor is 
partly in concrete tunnel and partly in the 
open. A Norblo dust recovery system has 
been installed in the crusher house. 


Storage Building 


The storage building is below (and east 
of) the crusher building and its axis is at 
right angles to that of the crusher building. 
The end nearest the crusher building 
(south) where the stone storage is, was cut 
out of a rock ledge, as the views show. The 









Gasoline locomotive and all-steel quarry cars 





kilns building, as will be described later, is 
on an axis parallel to the crusher building 
and the clinker is also discharged from the 
west side near the northern end of the stor- 
age building. Gypsum is received on the 
side opposite (east) in a concrete hopper, 
as will be described. 

The storage building is 240 ft. long and 
80 ft. wide, served by a Harnischfeger over- 
head, traveling, electric crane of 8 tons 
capacity. A 3-yd. Blaw-Knox bucket handles 
the rock, clinker and gypsum from storage 
to mill feed bins. These bins are of steel 
construction, and each holds sufficient ma- 
terial for one shift’s operation. The con- 
crete retaining walls of the storage building 
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Single-drum electric hoist operating quarry incline 
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of the present plant. Clinker storage also 
provides for about one month’s run. 
Provision has been made to receive and 
crush imported limestone should this ever 
become necessary. On the east side of the 
storage building, near the south end, is a 
steel track hopper (10x12 ft.) to receive 
limestone, or other raw material such as 
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Stone hopper and apron feeder to 
initial jaw crusher — from the dis- 
charge end of the feeder 


Looking down on the secondary crusher- 
hammer mill 


shale. From the track hopper the stone is 
raised by a 24-in. Latimer pan conveyor to 
a W-1 Jumbo Williams hammer mill, which 
discharges to a 24-in. belt conveyor, in turn 
feeding a 24-in. Latimer bucket elevator to 


The pan feeder and initial crusher as the stone storage. This conveyor also has 


seen from the dumping track over the 





Saadior Stearns idlers, equipped with Timken roller 
bearings. 
are 20 it. high, and the space provided for Gypsum is received in box cars on the 


Drive on apron feeder from primary 


stone storage is enough for one month’s run east side of the storage building, shoveled 
a to secondary crusher 


Interior of crusher building showing the rock hopper in 


Initial jaw crusher and apron feeder (above, right) from 
center foreground 


the rock hopper 
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Secondary crusher and feed—pan conveyor from primary Secondary crusher (hammer mill) and direct-connected 
crusher motor drive 


or scraped out of the car into a track hop- 
per below the car doors, and is raised to Mg 
the top of a gypsum storage bin at the 
east end of the storage building by a Lat- 
imer 12-in. chain and bucket elevator. 


Mill Building 


The mill building is on the east side of 
the storage building, with the axis of the 
mills at right angles to the axis of the stor- 
age building. The raw and clinker mills are 
of the same size, 7 ft. 3 in. diameter by 42 
ft. 8 in. long, and each is of the three- 
compartment Solo type. The mills are fed, 
as described, by the crane in the storage 
building, through steel hoppers, project- 
ing into the storage building, through spe- 
cial feeders. The wet raw mill is fed with 
two table feeders for proportioning high 
calcium and low calcium rock; the feeders 
discharge through automatic recording 
scales. The finish mill is also fed by two 





Belt conveyor for stone to storage building—at far end, clinker conveyors ¥” 





table feeders, one for clinker and the other 
for gypsum, discharging through automatic 
recording scales. The table feeders, auto- 
matic scales, mills, and the dust collector on 
the finish mill were furnished by the 
Polysius Corporation, Bethlehem, Penn. 
Each of the mills is direct driven by a 700- 
hp. G.-E. supersynchronous motor (2200 v., 
1441r.p.m.). Provision has been made in the 
mill building for another mill on both ends . 
of the grinding process. Elevated platforms 
on the west side of the building give access 
to the feeders and scales. An elevated plat- 
form on the east side contains the switch- 
board and motor controls and the dust col- 
lector on the finish mill. 





Slurry Handling and Agitation 





The slurry is discharged from the com- se 
partment mill through a feed tank to one 


7 D4 Ty : , ce 
Storage building from clinker end, showing how site was cut from solid ledge of two 3-in. Ww ilfley slurry pumps, located 
—Belt conveyor for stone in background in a concrete-lined trench across the ends 









Interior of storage building showing feeding hoppers 
to mills 


of the mills. One pump, of course, is a 
spare. Merco-Nordstrom valves and fittings 
are used throughout the  slurry-handling 
tem. 

The slurry is pumped approximately 400 
ft. and against a head of 95 ft. to 10 steel 
tanks, which have an approximate capacity 
of 8000 bbl. of slurry. These tanks are on 
the north side, near the west end of the 
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Discharge end 


Interior of mill building showing feed hopper for both 
stone (left) and clinker (right) 
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kiln building. The tanks are 22 ft. diam- 
eter by 24 ft. deep. The tanks rest on a solid 
concrete foundation. All piping, valves and 
fittings (Merco-Nordstrom) are in the open. 
Three 4-in. Wilfley slurry pumps in a trench 
across the west end of the tanks are so 
connected with the slurry tanks that any 
pump can be used for kiln feed, or for 
transferring from any one tank to any 









of mills (slurry in the foreground; clinker in the background) and the electric motor drives 
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Spare hammer mill and conveyor for imported stone— 


when necessary 


other in the battery for correction purposes, 
These pumps are fed from a rectangular 
open trough, connected to all of the tanks, 
Dorr combination mechanical and air agi- 
tators are used for slurry agitation. 

The slurry is delivered from the Wilfley 
pumps to the kiln feed tanks through Poly- 
sius revolving type feeders. The feed tank 
is designed to keep a constant head on the 


Tube mills. The nearest is for raw grinding and the 
farther one for finish clinker grinding 
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Finish and raw grinding building 


feeder, which may be regulated by chang- 
ing the float level in the feed tank, and by 
a variable-speed motor. This is the first in- 
stallation of these feeders in America. 


Kilns and Coolers 


The kiln building houses two Polysius 
Solo kilns with attached coolers—the first 
installation of its kind in the United States. 
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Two 3-in. slurry pumps pumping to 
the slurry tanks 


These kilns have three sections of different 
diameters—a_ double-shell cooling section 9 
ft. 10 in. in diameter, 31 ft. long, a burning 
section 11 ft. 10 in. in diameter, 50 ft. long, 
and a preheating section 8 ft. 10 in. in diam- 
eter by 142 ft. long. The whole kiln is car- 
Tied on six sets of rolls. 

In this method of kiln construction the 
usual heavy brick kiln heads are done away 
with, as the view show. 

Each kiln is driven by a 50-hp. d.c. shunt- 
Wound motor (230-v.), which provides for 
Variable speeds. A Bristol recording vacuum 
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gage, a recording pyrometer, and a CO, re- 
corder are provided for kiln control. These 
instruments are all on the burning platform, 





Battery of three slurry pumps in trench 
at west end of slurry tanks 
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Clinker mill, drive and dust collector in the mill building 





Slurry feeders on kilns—a type used 
in America for the first time in this 
plant 


Tops of the slurry tanks looking down toward the shops which are on the 
same ground level as the mill building 
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Showing the relation of the mill building to the storage building—the bridge in 
the foreground carries the clinker conveyors 


as are also the controls for coal, kiln speed 
and slurry feed. All the air for combustion 
is taken in through ports in the shell of the 
cooler, and can be accurately controlled. 
Both kilns are connected through conduits to 
a single concrete stack 13 ft. inside diameter 
and 307 ft. high, built by the Rust Engineer- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Provision has 


been made to install stack dust precipitators 
in the dust chamber between the kiln ends 
chamber is 


and the stack. The dust 


kiln burners 


and conduit supplying pulverized coal to the 


Looking over the tops of the kilns from the feed ends 
towards the cooler ends 


equipped with screw conveyors for removing 
the dust. 

The kiln burners for pulverized coal are 
of a special type made by the Polysius Cor- 
poration for the Solo kiln. The burner is a 
steel pipe which projects as a cantilever 
through the cooler into the kilns, the length 
of the pipe being adjustable, so that the 
burning zone may be changed, within limits, 
at will. 

The coolers discharge through air-lock, 








Kilns with coolers attached—as seen from 


The kilns and the 50-hp. variable-speed direct-current 
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automatically controlled, valves (part of the 
Solo kiln equipment) to Skipulters (convey. 
ors) made by the F. L. Smidth & Co, The 
Skipulters extend from the ends of the cog}. 
ers over a bridge structure to the west side 
of the storage building, where they discharge 
into the clinker storage through Richardson 
automatic scales, which record weighed 
batches of clinker as it drops into storage, 
The Skipulters are driven by 7%-hp,, 440-y, 
868 r.p.m. G.-E. induction motors through 
De Laval worm gear speed reducers. 


The handling of the clinker from storage 
to mill, and the finish mill unit have already 
been described under “Mill Building.” The 
finished cement is delivered to a 6-in, Fuller. 
Kinyon pump, in the trench across the ends 
of the mills that contains the slurry pumps, 
and is pumped to the storage silos, 770 ft. 
distant from the mill. 


Silos and Packing Plant 


The reinforced-concrete silos, designed 
and erected by the Macdonald Engineering 
Co., have an aggregate capacity of 130,00 
bbl. consisting of one cirular bin 50 ft, in 
diameter, eight bins 20 ft. in dameter and 
seven interstice bins. The height of the silos 
is 90 ft. The silos are not only separated 
from the mills by about eight hundred feet, 
but also separated from the packing plant 
by almost as great a distance. 

Under the silos are three tunnels, each 
equipped with a portable Fuller-Kinyon 
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motors driving them 
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pump on rails, which transfers the cement 
from the silos to the bins in the pack house. 
The pack house is also located on the high- 
way, which separates it from all the other 
units in the plant. The piping system for the 
Fuller-Kinyon pumps is underground, both 
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Discharge end of one of the kiln 
coolers 


from mills to silos and from silos to pack 
house. 

The pack house has three driveways for 
trucks, making it possible to load three 
trucks at once. Trucks are loaded by means 
of Chain-Belt Co. suspended belt convey- 


ors, which are raised and lowered at the dis- 
charge ends by Shepard “Liftabout” electric 
hoists. The bagging machines are mounted 


One of the automatic weighing machines under the dis- 
charge end of the clinker conveyor 





at the head-end of these conveyors and dis- cial truck-loading record was established 
charge directly on the conveyors. An unoffi- there recently of 130 bags (a load for a 5- 
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Clinker conveyor with motor and speed reducer drive; 
air lock on clinker cooler shows at the right 

























One of the clinker conveyors—looking towards receiving end—under the 
cooler discharge 














Silos and packhouse (lower left hand corner) showing pipe lines for cement 
entering monitor of silo structure 
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Bridge structure housing clinker weighing machines Kiln building and clinker end of storage building 






ton truck) in 9 minutes. At such a rate, for handling bags from the ground to the 
allowing one minute between trucks, it is second and third floors. The second floor is 
possible to load out, in a 10-hour day, 5850 used exclusively for the storage of bags. 
bbl., using of course, all three of the con- The truck-trade packers are mounted just 
veyors. There are three 4-valve Bates valve- below the level of the second floor. 

bag packers for truck loading. 

On the opposite end of the building from 
the truck-loading end are the railway tracks. 
One track runs through the building and the 
other on the outside of it, making it possible 
to load two cars at once. There are two 4- 
valve Bates valve-bag packing machines for 
railway car loading. The railway connec- 










On the third floor are the bag cleaner and 
dust collectors. The former is of unusual 
design and is said to be the first installation 






















Truck driveway and flexible belt 
conveyor for loading trucks 





of its kind in any kind of plant. It is en- 
am ; tirely encased in a concrete shell, so that it 
Gypsum receiving conveyor in fore- 


ground and clinker dischatge from conforms with the remainder of the plant 
weighing machines in background insofar as “concrete wherever possible” is 
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Gypsum receiving bin in clinker cor- 
ner of storage building 


tion is either with the Philadelphia and 
Reading, the Pennsylvania or the Upper 
Merion and Plymouth railroads. 

A Fuller-Kinyon pump, mounted in a con- 
crete-lined tunnel under the pack house, re- 
moves the spillage from the car-loading 
packers and pumps it back into the bins 
above the packers. 

A 2-ton capacity Otis elevator is installed 





General view of silos, coal mill and packhouse (right) 
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Coal mill, silos, stack, kiln dust chamber and kiln building 
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Shop building (left), switchboard and compressor building, corner of mill building (right) and end of storage build- 
ing (gypsum hopper) extreme right; transformer station in center background 
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tion of ln building at the West Conshohocken, Penn., plant of the Valley Forge Cement Co. 
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Power House and Substation , 4 


All electric power is purchased from the 
Counties Gas and Electric Co., delivered to 
the plant's transformers at 33,000 v. The 
transformers deliver the current to. the main 
switchboard at 2300-v. The transformer and 
switchboard are of the most up-to-the- 
moment type and were built and installed by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 





ing Co. 

The switchboard building also houses two 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. air compres- 
sors, installed and equipped with after cool- 
ers and receivers. Each compressor has a 
piston displacement of 1722 cu. ft. of air 
per minute, and an actual delivery of 1459 
cu. ft. Each compressor is driven by a 
direct-connected 300-hp., 2200-v., 225-r.p.m. 
G.-E. supersynchronous motor. eis 

The switchboard building also contains hts 
two motor-generator units of 150-k.w. 
capacity each. Each generator is driven 





Packhouse showing the three driveways for motor-truck shipments 


by a 225-hp. General Electric motor, 2200-v., To the north of the power house is the 40 ft. wide, 176 ft. long, and contains more 
and develops 600 amp. at 250 v., d.c. machine shop and store building, which is than the average cement-mill machine shop 
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Pump for coal from coal mills to kilns located 
in the coal grinding mill 
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Interior of coal mill building showing Feeders for pulverized coal (above on landing), and coal pulverizers (left 
the coal dryer center) direct connected to supersynchronous motors 
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equipment of shapers, lathes, shears, electric 
trip hammer, etc. One end of the building 
serves for a systematic store house for all 
machine parts, as well as small stuff. 


General Comments 


The foregoing description does not in- 
clude an office and laboratory, because these 
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Coal mill (left) and pack house from elevation back of the plant 


furnished by the De Laval Steam Turbine 
Co. All the motors, unless otherwise noted, 
were furnished by the General Electric Co. 

As pointed out in our preface, one of the 
main features of the plant is its construc- 
tion on what would ordinarily have been 
considered an impossible site, due to the 
irregular topography. In designing the plant, 
it was first necessary to locate the pack 
house, coal mill, store house and gypsum 
hopper where they could be reached with 
railway tracks from the outside. This was 
done by enlarging two small quarries, which 
were already on the property, moving ap- 
proximately 120,000 cu. yd. of rock and 
earth. 

The next step was to locate the machine 
shop and storage building, the substation and 
the mill building at one low point, and the 
pack house, coal mill and silos at the other 
low point. The rest of the plant had to go 
up on the hill, which was the only place left 
for it. 

As already noted, only the possibility of 
efficient pumping and pipe-line transporta- 
tion of slurry, cement and coal made such 
a layout practicable. 

The officers of the Valley Forge Cement 
Co. are: Col. J. W. Fuller, president; C. H. 
Breerwood, vice-president and general man- 
ager; R. S. Weaver, secretary and treas- 
urer; F. A. Weibel, assistant treasurer ; 
R. F. Weston, general superintendent ; C. H. 
Moore, superintendent of construction; 
W. H. Andrews, supervising chemist. 

This plant is also remarkable for the 
speed with which it was 
built. Ground was 
broken January 9, 1927. 
The first concrete was 
poured February 2. The 
first rock was crushed 
June 13. The first 
slurry was ground July 
2; the first clinker 
burned J uly 19; the 
first cement produced 
July 22: and the first 
shipment of cement was 


made July 30. The approximate capacity of 
the 2-kiln plant now operating is 2300 bbl. 
per day. 


Uses of Mica 


HE chief use of mica is in the elec- 

trical industries, states the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. One very widespread and im- 
portant use is in the manufacture of the 
transmitter button, an integral part of the 
modern telephone instrument. Mica is 
also used in the manufacture of lightning 
arresters, condensers, commutators, and 
many special types of equipment. In ad- 
dition to its use for the glazing of stoves 
and furnaces, mica is manufactured into 
lamp chimneys, particularly for gas and 
gasoline lamps. For this purpose the mica 
must be clear, even splitting and flexible; 
little domestic mica is suitable for this 
purpose. Ground mica is utilized in the 
preparation of rolled roofing; it is dusted 
on the roofing material before rolling, 
and thereby prevents sticking of the rolls. 
A pound of mica has great covering power 
because of the flat shape of the thin par- 
ticles. Ground mica is also used as a 
decorative material on wall paper and in 
special paints. It is occasionally employed 





The new Valley Forge Portland Cement Co.—from a point near the quarry 
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as a facing for concrete to simulate gran- 
ite. Coarsely-ground material is used for 
decoration and is sold under the name of 
Christmas-tree snow; the tonnage of ma- 
terial consumed in this market reaches an 
appreciable figure. Finely ground mica is 
used as a lubricant incorporated with 
greases, and also alone, especially as a 
tire powder. It is also used extensively 
as a rubber filler and in many other miinor 
industries. 

Very flat and sound high-grade mica 
was previously in great demand for dia- 
phragm use in phonographs. During the 
past year the demand in this market has 
shown a great decrease, due to competi- 
tion with the radio and to the develop- 
ment of new types of 
phonographs which do not 
employ mica diaphragms. 

There has also been a con- 
stantly decreasing demand 
for mica chimneys on ac- 
count of the replacement 
of gas by electric lights. 
The use of mica in the 
manufacture of spark 
plugs, which at one time 


was of much importance, 
has greatly decreased since 
the introduction of im- 
proved spark plug porce- 
lains. 





Stack and flue connections to the kilns 


The sudden and surprising development 
of the radio industry has created a mar- 
ket for very large quantities of mica, 
particularly in the smaller sizes of sheet 
material suitable for the manufacture of 
condensers. A certain amount of dia- 
phragm mica has also been consumed in 
the manufacture of head phones and loud 
speakers, but this does not compensate for 
the decreased demand in the phonograph 
trade. 

It is anticipated that the future expan- 
sion of the electrical industries will supply 
a market for large quantities of sheet 
mica and splittings. The projected electri- 
fication of certain rail- 
road lines and the de- 
velopment of the oil- 
electric locomotives will 
also demand large quan- 
tities of this mineral. 

Other uses are expect- 
ed to be developed for 
mica, several producers 
being reported engaged 
in research work. 
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Crushing plant of the Riverton Lime Co., Riverton, Va.—Kiln stone loading bin at the left 


iverton Lime Company's Quarry 
and Crushed Stone Plant 


ILLIAM E. CARSON and his Riverton 

Lime Co., Riverton, Va., are well known 
in the lime industry, but it is not generally 
known that he is also one of the principal 
crushed-stone producers of Virginia. Read- 
ers of Rock Propucts from previous arti- 
cles on the lime plant know that Mr. Carson 
is of an inventive turn of mind and has put 
many original ideas into practice at his lime 
plant, and that he is always generating new 
ideas. His attitude toward his crushed-stone 
business is rather apologetic than otherwise, 
and probably it does not offer the same op- 
portunity for originality, but nevertheless 
the quarry and crushing plant have some 
novel and interesting features. 

The quarry is on the opposite bank of the 
Shenandoah river from the crushing and 
lime plants and furnishes stone for both lime 
kilns and commercial crushed stone. The 





Another quarry view showing post supports for wire cables 





An Unusual Quarry Transporta- 
tion System Without a Locomotive 





Quarry operation of the Riverton Lime Co. 


original intention in building the crushing 
plant was merely to merchandise the small 
sizes of stone not required for the lime kilns, 
but for the last year or two it has been 
operated to capacity—600 to 700 tons a day 
—for its crushed stone product has been in 
demand. 

Incidentally, this crushing plant has dem- 
onstrated that one of the most feasible ways 
to use quarry spalls in a  shovel-operated 
quarry is to make- them into commercial 
crushed stone; and it has also proved that 
a crushed stone business, or a crushed stone 
by-product, if the lime manufacturer so fe 
gards it, is a very excellent way to balance 
the usual ups and downs of the lime bust- 
ness. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
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the quarry is that here is a three-shovel 
quarry operation with quite an extensive 
transportation system operated entirely by 
hoists and wire-rope cables. The shovels 
are 20-ton revolving (steam-operated) Mari- 
ons on traction wheels. The cags are 8-ton 
ali-steel Easton “Phoenix” type+ A fan- 
shaped 3-ft. gage track layout serves each 
shovel. 

A two-drum hoist in a housing at the 
outer edge of the quarry serves two loading 
trucks simultaneously. This hoist, by means 
of hook-end cables, pulls cars from any one 
of the shovels to concentration or assembly 
tracks near the hoist house. The empty cars 
return to the shovel by gravity—and carry 
the ends of the cables with them. The hoist 
is driven by a 50-hp. General Electric in- 
duction motor through a Link-Belt silent 
chain drive. 

A second two-drum hoist is located in the 
crushing plant. It is remotely controlled 
from a point opposite the hopper where the 
quarry cars are dumped. This hoist handles 
the cars from the assembly tracks at the 
quarry, across the bridge and up the incline 
to the crusher hopper. One drum handles 
the incoming loaded car and the other the 
returning empty car. The track has three 
rails with a turnout, or passing track, on the 
bridge. This hoist is driven by a 55-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric motor through a Link-Belt 
silent chain drive and is equipped with sole- 
noid brakes. 


Dumping Hopper and Crusher 


Another unusual feature of the plant is 
the arrangement of the receiving hopper and 
primary crusher. In order to save headroom 
and to provide for more regular feeding of 
the primary crusher, the quarry cars instead 
of dumping directly into a hopper-feed to 
the mouth of the crusher, dump into a con- 
crete hopper which feeds a 40-in. pan con- 
veyor (Link-Belt), which in turn feeds the 
primary crusher, a 42x40-in. Power and Min- 
ing Machinery Co. jaw crusher. 

The little sketch on page 68 shows the es- 
sentials of the feeding mechanism from hop- 
per to pan conveyor. Its actual working out 
Was attended with considerable difficulties, 
for to get large-size quarry stone to a pan 
conveyor in this manner is more or less 
mique. Originally the stone was dumped 





Hoist for cars from quarry assembly tracks to crusher 
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Hoist house at the edge of the quarry which handles the cars from shovel to 
tracks shown in foreground 





Three-rail track with passing point on the bridge 


directly on the conveyor, but the method 
shown of breaking the rush of stone against 
the wall of the hopper, and feeding it the 
reverse direction by gravity to the conveyor 
from the side, was found more satisfactory. 
The pan conveyor raises the stone about 20 
ft. to the crusher opening. The primary 
crusher is belt-driven by a 100-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers induction motor, and the pan con- 
veyor by a 50-hp. Westinghouse induction 
motor. 

The output of the primary crusher feeds 
to a second 40-in. Link-Belt pan conveyor 


at right angles to the others. This conveyor 


feeds into a rotary scalping screen equipped 
with a dust jacket which passes the dust to 
a waste pile or to a pulverizing unit (a 
Symons disc crusher). 

The stone scalping screen 
proper is elevated to the sizing screens, and 
the oversize or tailings are diverted to a 
pan conveyor at right angles to the axis of 
the screen and conveyed to a bin from which 
the lime kilns are fed, or are run into a 
No. 9 Allis-Chalmers gyratory crusher for 


passing the 


reduction to commercial crushed stone. The 
Symons disc crusher is driven by a 50-hp. 
Westinghouse induction motor. This crusher 





Quarry car dumping into hopper of primary feeder 
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Pan conveyor from hopper to primary crusher Discharge end of pan conveyor to crusher 


is connected with the suction of a Sturtevant advantage—the only example of original re- to prevent deterioration of the pipes. This 


fan which removes the dust. 

The rest of the plant consists of the usual 
rotary sizing screens and vibrating screens 
and bins for loading railway cars. 

One of Mr. Carson’s evidences of orig- 
inality and his bent for investigation and 
research is evidenced by his study of blasting. 
In order to determine the characteristics of 
his limestone and the effect of various blast 
hole loadings on it he had small blocks of 
stone prepared, so that holes could be drilled 
in them and miniature charges of various 
explosives exploded. In this way he deter- 
mined some of the physical characteristics 


search in blasting by a quarry owner that 
we have ever run across. 


Lime Treatment of Water to 
Prevent Corrosion 


NTIL recently, deterioration of metal 

pipes and conduits exposed to water was 
thought to be unavoidable. The feeling of 
engineers had been that an ideal metal or a 
durable coating would solve this problem, 
but within the past few years it became 
quite evident that it was a problem for the 


is best done, says J. R. Baylis in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, by the establish- 
ment of conditions that will produce a well- 
adhering coating over the metal—the most 
economic method being to add lime to pro- 
duce the desired alkalinity. He concludes: 


“Taking everything into consideration, evi- 
dence indicates that water saturated with 
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General plan—not to scale—showing relative location of equipment in 
crushing plant 


than about 25 p.p.m., it is believed that lime 
should be added in making the adjustment. 
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Main dredge and booster dredge, Kirkpatrick Sand and 
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The main dredge digging at the Kirkpatrick deposit near 


Jackson’s Lake 


Jackson’s Lake, Ala. Plant of the 
Kirkpatrick Sand and Cement Co. 


Well-Designed Digging and Boosting Dredges 
Operated by Diesel Power Are Some Features 


HE Kirkpatrick Sand and Cement Co., 

of Birmingham, Ala., operates several 
plants in Alabama and Georgia. One of 
these is at Jackson’s Lake, about five miles 
from Montgomery, Ala., and has dredging 
equipment, part of which is a most unusual 
booster dredge. Perhaps this boat could 
hardly be called a dredge, since it is only a 
boosting plant that could not well be used 
for excavation. It was built in the early 
part of 1927. 

Both the booster and the main dredge are 
Diesel powered and both have Worthington 
two-cycle engines. The digging dredge was 
built a little over three years ago, so the 
booster has a somewhat newer type of en- 
gine. But both engines are very satisfac- 
tory for this kind of work and both are 
expected to outlast the life of the deposit, 
producing sand and gravel for 15 to 20 
years. 

The decision to use Diesel power was 
made after a careful study of power costs, 
since current from a power company’s line 
was easily available. The cost of an elec- 
tric dredge was estimated to be about $9,000 
less than the Diesel dredge, but the differ- 
ence in power costs favored the Diesel 
dredge. The savings in power costs, it was 
figured, would make up the $9,000 differ- 
ence in about 18 months of running and 
the entire cost of the Diesel dredge in about 
32 months. These figures were based on an 
allowance of $67.50 per month for repairs, 
a figure which has not yet been reached in 
any month. Labor and other costs were 
taken as the same for both types of dredges. 

These estimates were made by A. Mohan, 
the engineer of the company, and they have 


been borne out in practice. Both dredges 
are of his design and both show some un- 
usual and interesting engineering features. 


Designing the Dredge 


The hulls were made of wood, for expe- 
rience has shown wood lasts longer than 
steel in this water and climate unless a steel 
dredge is taken, out of the water and painted 
at periods of one to two years. Only yellow 
pine guaranteed 95% heart was used and 
the heart percentage was even higher, the 
timbers being selected from stock of that 
grade. The life of such timber under water 
may be measured in centuries rather than 
years. 





The prime essential for a hull, to bear 
such a machine as a Diesel engine, is rigid- 
ity, and the hull was carefully designed to 
secure this. All timbers were finished to 
exact sizes; an 8x12 was really 8 in. by 12 
in. without the customary allowance for 
finishing. This was done so that where 
cribbing to support the engine was built up 
to match the depth of the sides there would 
be no occasion to shim up the difference 
where different depths of timbers were used. 
Seven longitudinal bulkheads were built in, 
one of solid timber, the others of timbers 
and bracing. The depth of the hull is such 
that when loaded with machinery only the 
rubbing timber shows as freeboard, the pur- 


General view of the washing plant at Jackson’s Lake, Ala. 





Sluicing the bank to the dredge suction 


pose being to protect the side planking and 
calking by keeping it under water as far 
as possible. There is a minimum of open 
deck on either dredge; the wetting and dry- 
ing of an unprotected deck usually starting 
the disintegration of a hull. The deck is of 
3-in. planking laid lengthwise of the hull. 

The digging dredge has a hull 26 ft. 8 in. 
wide and 42 ft. 6 in. long; the booster hull 
is 24 ft. wide and 30 ft. long. In both cases 
the length was kept to the least that would 
admit the placing of the machinery. This 
was to make the hull rigid. Under the en- 
gines, cribbing of 6x10, 8x12 and 12x12 
timbers was brought up from the bottom. 
The cribbing widens out at the bottom to 
distribute the load over a greater area and 
some of the timbers in it run from bow to 
stern. 


In the digging dredge the engine was 
placed beyond the center of the boat and 
all the other machinery carried as far for- 
ward as possible to balance its weight. In 
the booster a different type of drive was 
used to permit the engine being placed more 
nearly in the center. This is considered bet- 
ter design and will be used if more Diesel 
powered dredges are built by the company. 


Loading tracks at the washing plant 
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Dredge Equipment 


The equipment of the digging dredge in- 
cludes a four-cylinder, 2-cycle Worthington 
full-Diesel engine, a 10-in. pump made from 
parts furnished by several makers, a Clyde 
Iron Works hoist and a Worthington 12-hp. 
kerosene engine and compressor. There is a 
3-in. Morris pump and a 1%-in. pump of 
the same make, both used for cooling water 
and to furnish water for sluicing the bank 
and for priming. Priming is by a Penberthy 
injector, using water in the place of steam, 
which forms a vacuum in the pump. An 
American Manganese Steel flap valve in the 
discharge pipe shuts off the discharge while 
this is being done. All the piping in the 
hull for the dredge discharge and suction is 
of fairly heavy cast iron, to resist wear for 
a long time. Extra pieces are kept on hand 
to make replacements readily and without 
disturbing the rest of the line, as all joints 
are flanged. The regular discharge pipe of 
the dredge is American Rolling: Mills welded 
steel pipe made in 30-ft. lengths and con- 
nected with rubber sleeves. 

The engine is rated at 200 hp., but it can 
be changed to 240 hp. by substituting new 
pistons of a type which stand a higher ef- 
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Four-cylinder, two-cycle engine on digging dredge 


fective pressure without heating. This change 
will be made as soon as the need for more 
power is felt. Connection between the pump 
and engine is by a 24-in. endless leather belt 
which is held to its work by a Dodge tight- 
ener pulley. The “creep” of the belt amounted 
to about 3%, but since the tightener was 
installed there is no creep that can be deter- 
mined by an ordinary speedometer. There 
is a Minster Machine Co.’s clutch between 
the engine and the belt pulley to allow the 
engine to start without the pump. 


An Unusual Pump 


The made-up pump is an interesting ma- 
chine, as it was assembled from parts each 
of which Mr. Mohan judged to be best fit- 
ted for the work it had to do. It has an 
“Amsco” shell and impeller, a Morris thrust 
bearing and base, and a Dodge outboard 
bearing to support the end of the shaft. 

The base of the pump is set in a lead tray 
with turned-up edges, which is drained to 
keep any packing leakage from the deck. 
A connection from one of the small pumps 
furnishes water to keep sand away from the 
packing gland. 


In designing this dredge everything had 
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Pump on the digging dredge 


to be set to the engine, since the greater 
part of the weight was concentrated in the 
engine. This put the pump in such a posi- 
tion that the discharge pipe had to be car- 
ried to one side to pass the engine. This was 
done by the use of two 40 deg. ells. 





Short-center drive on the booster 


In designing the booster it was decided to 
do away with these ells and the awkward- 
ness of crossing the deck with a diagonal 
pipe. The method of doing this, adopted by 
Mr. Mohan after some study, was to stretch 
out the assembled pump so the shell and 
impeller come outside the engine base. This 
Save a straight run from the pump (which 
has an underslung discharge) to the pon- 
toon line. 

The pump on the booster is made up of an 
“Amsco” shell and impeller, a Morris thrust 
bearing, a Falk flexible coupling, a Cutler- 
Hammer magnetic clutch and the pump pul- 
ley with a Dodge outboard bearing at the 
end. These are carried on a special shaft 
made by the Allis-Chalmers Co. The base 
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of this pump is 19 ft. 6 in. long and it is 
made up of structural steel members, beams 
and channels, and is long enough to bring 
the discharge of the pump beyond the base 
of the engine while the engine and pump 
pulleys are in line. Engine and pump are 
set on 7-ft. centers and connected by a 
Lenix drive, which has proven quite satis- 
factory in service. The Cutler-Hammer 
magnetic clutch has proven especially valu- 
able for starting under the varying loads 
a booster pump must receive. No trouble 
has been experienced in keeping the pumps 
“in step” with one another. 


Engines and Pumps 


The engine is a three-cylinder, 180-hp., 
2-cycle Worthington full-Diesel engine of 
the latest type. It is fitted with an auxil- 
iary lubricating system which is run after 
the engine stops to cool the bearings and 
pistons slowly. The regular lubricating sys- 
tem handles about 60 g.p.m. of oil and passes 
it through a Schutte-Koerting duplex 
strainer. Part of the oil is continuously 
taken out and sent through an oil filter. 
Lubricating oil consumption is under one 
gallon per 3000 hp.-hours, a little less than 
the maker’s guarantee. 

The lubrication of the pump and drive is 
also by a circulating system which uses a 
lighter oil. This is used with a Brown & 
Sharpe oil pump. All the oil pumps are set 
below the level of the oil, so they are con- 
stantly primed. 


The engine uses about 900 cu. ft. of air 
per minute, and the intake is below the deck 
which ventilates the interior of the hull 
thoroughly. The air is drawn into the space 
below the deck through four pipes, one in 
each corner, and then goes through a Mid- 
west air filter before it is drawn into the 
engine. The space below the deck acts as a 
settler for the coarser dust and the air filter 
takes out the rest, so that only grit-free air 
gets to the engine cylinders. 


A belt from the engine runs a jack shaft 
from which belts drive the electrical equip- 





Booster pump made up of parts of different make 


ment and auxiliary machinery. This shaft 
has three Hill clutches and pulleys for two 
pumps, the starting compressor, the genera- 
tor and the auxiliary engine which runs the 
jack shaft when the big engine is not run- 
ning. This engine is a 12-hp. Hill Diesel 
engine, made in Lansing, Mich. The elec- 
trical equipment is an 1l-kw. General Elec- 
tric generator, 125 volts, and it furnishes 
current for lights, the coils of the clutch, 
and for a small motor in the shore plant. 
There are two Fairbanks-Morse pumps, 
one with a 3-in. discharge, which furnishes 
cooling water for the engine and water for 
the gland on the big pump. The other, with 
6-in. discharge, furnishes wash water for 
the shore plant. It is connected so it can 
do the work of the 3-in. pump if needed. 
The one accident to a Diesel engine that 
is seriously feared is a broken crank shaft, 
and a_ well-designed crankshaft will not 
break so long as the bearings are in perfect 
alignment. With the engines on_ these 
dredges every care is taken to keep the 





End view of Diesel engine on the booster 
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Sand boxes and dewatzring elevators for settling and rinsing the fine sand 


bearings in line. When the engine of the 
main dredge was received a bridge gage was 
used to check the alignment, and the gage 
has been applied once a year and the result 
platted. Readings of the bridge gage are 
to 1/1000 in. and the shaft has never been 
more than 2/1000 in. out of alignment. It 
is not expected that a bearing shell will 
break, but the micrometered measurements 
of the thickness of each shell are kept and a 
dummy shaft is ready for scraping in a new 
shell, should it ever be needed. 

A 4+ton Box traveling crane under the 
roof of the cabin was used in installing the 
machinery and handles repair parts. It also 
handles fuel and lubricating oil, which are 
received in drums. 

The engine is always started on kerosene 
and run on kerosene for a short time before 
it is shut down. This cleans out the oil 
pumps and leaves everything in good condi- 
tion for a start. 

It may seem as if unusual care has been 
taken in installing these engines and in run- 
ning them, but they were bought with the 
expectation of giving a long life of service, 
and the only way to make sure they give it 
is to prevent the arising of any conditions 
leading to an accident. The excellent condi- 
tion of the engine on the digging dredge 
after three and a half years of service 
shows the expectation to be justified. 


Simple Washing Plant 


The washing plant at this operation is a 
simple one, employing gravity screens and 
sand settlers. The discharge from the dredge 
goes against an upright grizzly which takes 
out an occasional piece of oversize, for there 
is little in the deposit that is coarser than 
2%-in. diameter. The discharge next passes 


on a fanning table, which spreads it, and 
then goes through a 3¢-in. upright screen. 
Afterwards it strikes a baffle to reverse its 
direction and goes through a sand _ screen. 
The oversize products of the two screens 
are gravel in mixed sizes and pea gravel. 
The undersize of the sand screen goes to 
an 8-ft. Allen cone. There are three of 
these installed, but one is usually found 
sufficient to settle the concrete sand. The 
overflow from the Allen cone goes to two 
hoppers, each of which is fitted with a de- 
watering elevator. These lift the sand and 
both discharge into a center hopper which 
is fitted with clean water from the 6-in. 
pump on the booster. The rinsed sand is 
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discharged at the bottom into cars ang all 
overflows from these hoppers go to Waste. 
There are no bins. Four tracks under the 
plant allow cars to be placed to receive 
gravel, pea gravel, fine sand and coarse sand, 
all the products of the plant. 

The “housekeeping” at this plant, espe- 
cially on the dredges, is exceptionally good, 
This is partly for appearance sake but more 
as a guarantee that the machinery will pe 
looked after. Only the men whose work 
required it are allowed to go on the dredges, 

The company does a large retail building 
material supply business in Birmingham and 
had just completed a new storage yard when 
this was written. Besides a large warehouse 
for cement and plaster, there is an open yard 
for clay and concrete products and a+ sand 
storage. This contains four Blaw-Knox cir- 
cular steel bins, each holding a carload, and 
two concrete bins holding about 50 carloads, 
as a reserve. Material is handled in and out 
of storage by a_ Brownhoist locomotive 
crane. 

The officers of the company are: R. N, 
Hawkins, president; P. E. Chalifoux, treas- 
urer, and A. Mohan, secretary. 


Muscovite Mica Co. to Operate 


ICA property which has been inactive 

since 1914 will soon be producing again 
when the Muscovite Mica Co. opens its re- 
cently acquired mine near Troy, Idaho. The 
mine was formerly owned by Peck Brothers 
of Chicago and leased to W. H. Sills of the 
Producers Mica Co., but litigation prevented 
the operation of the deposits. The Musco- 
vite company bought the mine from the 
Peck estate early in 1927 and immediately 
began driving a 600-ft. crosscut toward the 
deposit at a depth of approximately 200 ft. 
below the old workings. It is estimated that 
the new tunnel will develop about 5500 tons 
of mica, of which approximately 12% will 
be available for sheet mica—Mining Truth. 


Unloading cars to truck bins in the Birmingham yard 
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The Williams Lime Manufacturing Co. plant at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Coal-Fired Shaft Lime Kuilns 


Converted to Producer-Gas Firing 


Williams Lime Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., Using Waste 


Marble for Making Chemical Lime Gets One-Third Better Fuel Ratio 


NOXVILLE, Tenn., is the center of a 

considerable lime industry, the kilns 
burning the waste from the marble quarries 
for which this city is famous. Most of the 
kilns are of the “three-eye’” and “four-eye” 
type (that is, they have three or four single- 
eye fireboxes), long a standard in this part 
of the country. 


The Williams Lime Manufacturing Co. 
plant has now been operating three years, 
although it has been considerably changed 
from its original design. The kilns were 
originally standard Arnold & Weigel coal- 
fired kilns. The production with coal was 8 
tons of lime per kiln per day. About a year 
after their erection the kilns were changed 
over for firing with producer gas, and the 
output per kiln was increased to 14 tons per 
day without increasing the fuel required. 


The firing is from a 10-ft. Morgan gas 
producer driven by a 3-hp. General Electric 
motor. Egg coal from Harlan, Ky., is used 
as fuel and it has about 13,000 B.t.u. heat 
value and a low ash content. It is consid- 
ered to he a very satisfactory fuel, especially 
from the way it works in the producer with- 
out caking. A 35-hp. boiler set to one side 
of the producer furnishes the necessary 
steam. The fuel ratio of 4 to 1 includes the 
coal used for firing this boiler. 

The manner in which the gas from the 
Producer is fed to the kilns is a unique fea- 





ture of this plant. The pipe from the pro- 
ducer goes into a bustle pipe which passes 
over the fireboxes. This pipe is rectangular 
in section, 3 ft. high and 4 ft. wide. A round 
pipe would have been installed if the space 
above the fireboxes had permitted, but the 
rectangular section works very well. Flues 





The nearby marble quarry whose waste 
rock is burned for lime at the Williams 
plant 


about 18 in. long extend down through the 
tops of the old fireboxes to the eyes of the 
kiln, which is an unusual way to admit gas. 
All the air for consumption comes up through 
the cooling cone below, the old doors on the 
firing level being sealed tight. 

Ordinary sliding gates admit the gas from 
the bustle pipe to the kilns, and no pressure 
instruments are used to see that the gas is 
equally divided. Experience shows the man 
in charge how to set these gates, and once 
set they do not often have to be adjusted. 


Breaking Up Waste Marble for Kilns 


The Knoxville Marble Co.’s quarry from 
which the stone is obtained is near the plant, 
and the cars loaded with the quarry waste 
have only a few hundred feet to go to reach 
the lime plant yard. The waste is not in 
spalls but in big pieces which often weigh 
several tons. The first operation necessary 
is to reduce them to kiln stone size. 

The regular method of breaking these 
large pieces in this district (where all the 
kilns but one work on marble quarry waste) 
is to break them by dropping a heavy steel 
ball. However, at this plant block-holing 
and shooting with small charges of dynamite 
is the method used. 

Dropping a steel ball looks to be cheaper 
than drilling a hole and shooting off a charge 
of powder, but there is more to it than that. 


Larger pieces of waste rock are broken down to kiln size 


Several men are em- 
ployed in the yard 
sorting stone and 
loading cars, and every 
time the steel ball is 
dropped they all have 
to “hunt 
pieces fly from “‘steel- 
balling” about as badly 
as they do from pop- 
This con- 
stant running to safety 
interferes with the 
regularity of the work. 
Popshooting can _ be 
done at noontime and 
after the: men have 
quit for the day, and 
a number of holes can 
be shot at once. 


cover,” as 


shooting. 


Pieces so large that 
they cannot be re- 
moved from the car 
until they are broken 
are split by drilling 
and wedging. Sledg- 






by pop shooting 





Air separating system for hydrated lime 
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The yard and track to the charging floor 
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Core is carried by the derrick pans to the yard level and 


mixed with cars of kiln stone 


, on top of the hydrating plant 


ing is used to break 
the larger pieces, which 
result from popsheot- 
ing, down to kiln size, 
The ideal kiln size, ac- 
cording to G. F. Cur- 
tin, the manager, is 
“the size of a man’s 
head, and_ preferably 
the size of a small 
head.” In other words, 
from 7 to 9 in. in 
diameter. Spalls are 
wasted and used for 
filling around the 
plant. There are not 
many of them. 

The kiln 
loaded in special cars, 
made by Sanford and 
Day, holding three 
tons, which are pushed 
by hand over a track 
that runs beside the 
kilns. The kilns are 
40 ft. high over all 


stone is 


The kiln house and hydrating plant at the extreme left 
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The firing floor. The square pipe above the fire boxes 
conveys the gas to the kilns 


and 28 ft. from the firebox up. The 
shell is 11 ft. in diameter. These kilns 
are shorter than they should be for pro- 
ducer gas, according to Mr. Curtin, and it is 
proposed at some future date to add 16 ft. 
to their height, which, it is believed, would 
somewhat lower the fuel ratio. Neverthe- 
less, the 1 to 4 fuel to lime ratio now ob- 
tained compares favorably with the best 
present practice of the industry, and the 
change would be expensive to make, as it 
would involve the installation of equipment 
to raise the stone to a higher charging floor. 

Any core remaining on the drawing floor 
is brought out and lifted by the yard der- 
rick to the yard level in a pan. This pan is 
emptied into one of the cars as it is being 
filled. No trouble is found in burning the 
core mixed with the stone in this way. 


Drawing and Loading Lime 


The draw shears of the kiln are of a 
standard manually operated type. The dis- 
charged lime is cooled on the floor and 
loaded into railways cars if lump lime is to 


be shipped. But not so much of the output 


Poidometer and upper part of the hydrator 
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is shipped today in lump form, the greater 
part being sold either as pebble lime or as 
hydrate. 


Making “Pebble Lime” 


To make these the lime is sent to an 18-in. 
conveyor 80 ft. long which runs under all 
the kilns and which empties into a small 
hopper above a Sturtevant No. 2 gyratory 
crusher. The crusher discharge goes to a 
chain bucket elevator, 70-ft. centers. from 
which it falls into screen with 
l-in. round openings. The oversize of this 
screen is pebble lime and it falls into a steel 
silo 14 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. high. Be- 
low this is a sacker for packing in water- 
proof paper sacks and the usual arrange- 
ments for loading into barrels. 


a rotary 


Fines Are Hydrated 


The undersize of the screen falls into the 
bin for the hydrator feed, which is 30 ft. 
high and 18 ft. in diameter. A short screw 
conveyor takes the material from this bin 
or tank to a second chain-bucket elevator 
which lifts it to a Schaffer poidometer. This 


The lime drawing and cooling floor. 


The draw shears 
are hand operated 


is used as the feeder for a Schaffer hy- 
drator. 


G. F. Curtin, manager of the plant 


Motor and fan of air separation system 
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The hydrated lime goes by a screw con- 
veyor to a Raymond mill, and from this to 
a standard Raymond air-separating system. 
The rejects discharged from the mill, 
amounting to a few cars yearly, are sold for 
agricultural purposes. The hydrated lime is 
sacked by a Bates valve-bag sacker and 
loaded either into the storeroom or directly 
into the cars. 

The larger part of the output of the plant 
is sold for chemical lime and finds a mar- 
ket with paper mills, water purification 
plants and the like. There is also a good 
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local demand for this lime for building 
purposes. 

The manager of the plant is G. F. Curtin, 
who was formerly with the Farnam- 
Cheshire Lime Co. of Cheshire, Mass. He 
is a chemical engineer and a graduate of 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Univer- 
sity. It is unusual to find a young man with 
a chemical engineer’s training deliberately 
choosing the lime business, but Mr. Curtin 
is of the opinion that it offers one of the 
best fields for development in the industries 
of the country. 


Operating Expenses of 
Building Material Dealers 


Report Based on Detailed Returns from 203 
Dealers in Various Parts of the Country 


HE Bureau of Business Research, Har- 

vard University, Soldiers Field, Boston, 
Mass., has recently completed and published 
in bulletin form a study of the operating 
expenses of building material dealers (Bulle- 
tin No. 64, price $1.50). The report is based 
upon a study and analysis of very detailed 
returns from 203 building supply dealers in 
various parts of the country. The investi- 
gation was made possible through the gener- 
osity of the Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
New York City, which bore all the expenses 
of the survey. 

Undoubtedly this report will prove valu- 
able to every progressive dealer, and as 
many crushed stone, sand, gravel, slag and 
lime manufacturers are also dealers to some 
extent, the list of those interested probably 
includes many readers of Rock Propucts. 
The following general summary, at least, 
will prove interesting to cement, lime, gyp- 
sum and other rock products manufacturers 
who have business relations with building 
material dealers: 

“The figures presented in this bulletin are 
based on reports from 203 building material 
dealers covering their operations for the 
fiscal year 1926. These 203 firms were lo- 
cated in 33 states. The aggregate net sales 
of the entire 203 firms amounted to $79,- 
456,611, the sales volume of individual firms 
ranging from about $10,000 to over 
$4,500,000. 

“The following general summary states 
some of the more significant points indi- 
cated by the study of the operating figures 
of the 203 building material dealers report- 
ing their 1926 figures to the bureau: 


Significant Points 


“1, The common net profit of building 
material dealers in 1926 was highest for 
firms handling primarily mason materials— 
2.8% of net sales—and lowest for dealers 


handling primarily lumber—0.3% of net 
sales. 


“2. Building material dealers handling 
primarily mason materials had also the low- 
est common figures for gross margin and 
for total expense. The common gross mar- 
gin for firms specializing in mason materials 
was only slightly lower than for firms han- 
dling other merchandise, but the total ex- 
pense of these firms was almost 2% of net 
sales lower than for any other group, ac- 
cording to type of merchandise, and almost 
3.5% lower than for firms dealing predomi- 
nantly in lumber. 


“3. The firms which, earned the largest 
net profits did so in general by virtue of 
smaller total expense in proportion to net 
sales rather than by higher gross margin. 
In other words, high profits usually were 
made possible by low total expense. 


Stock-Turn, Delivery and Advertising 
Expense 


“4. The rate of stock-turn was highest 
for dealers handling primarily mason mate- 
rials or mason materials and coal, and low- 
est for dealers handling primarily lumber. 
The typical rate of stock-turn for lumber 
dealers was found to be 2.8 times a year, 
whereas for most of the firms handling ma- 
son materials or mason materials and coal it 
was more than 10 times a year. 


“5. Delivery expense in proportion to net 
sales was lowest for dealers handling pri- 
marily lumber and highest for dealers han- 
dling primarily mason materials and coal. 
For the latter type of firm, total delivery ex- 
pense commonly amounted to 9.6% of net 
sales. Delivery expense both for lumber and 
for mason material dealers commonly was 
found to be higher for firms located in the 
larger cities. 


“6. Advertising expense typically was 
lowest for firms handling primarily mason 
materials—firms of this character commonly 
spent only half as much in proportion to net 
sales for advertising as did the firms han- 
dling primarily lumber. 
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“7, All salary and wage itens except de- 
livery wages commonly were higher for the 
lumber firms than for dealers in other types 
of building materials. 


“8. Lumber firms having a stock-turn of 
three times or over a year commonly had 
substantially lower total expense than dig 
lumber firms whose stock-turn was less than 
three times a year. The groups of lumber 
firms having the higher rates of stock-tyrp 
moreover, commonly made a net profit of 
2% of net sales, whereas those turning their 
stock less than three times a year commonly 
sustained a loss of 1% of net sales, Group- 
ings according to rate of stock-turn were 
not made for the other types of dealers be- 
cause the rates of stock-turn for them were 
not comparable. 


“9. Expenses in general were lowest for 
the firms which had relatively large sales 
volume; the net profits for the large firms 
also were commonly greater than for the 
small firms. These tendencies were particu- 
larly noticeable for the groups of firms spe- 
cializing in lumber and in mason materials. 


“10. For dealers concentrating on the sale 
of lumber, both total expense and gross 
margin commonly were higher in proportion 
to net sales for firms in the larger cities 
than for those in the smaller cities. In the 
case of firms for which the sales of mason 
materials predominated, however, the tend- 
ency was slightly in the opposite direction— 
total expense and gross margin both being 
commonly a little lower for the mason mate- 
rial firms in the larger cities than for those 
in the smaller cities. 


“11. Rent expense showed no important 
variation according to type of merchandise 
handled. Among lumber firms, however, rent 
expense was notably lower for the firms 
having relatively high rates of stock-turn; 
and for both lumber and mason material 
firms it commonly was lower for the firms 
which had the highest net profits. 


Taxes and Insurance 


“12. Taxes and insurance commonly were 
highest in proportion to net sales for dealers 
who handled primarily lumber or a large 
proportion of lumber along with other lines 
of merchandise. The expense ratios for these 
items were lowest for firms handling mason 
materials, or mason materials and coal. In- 
surance expense for. firms handling coal in 
addition to mason material was, however, 
higher than for firms handling primarily 
mason materials alone. 


“13. The 25 reports receivea from line 
yard firms revealed no marked differences 
in the expense and profit figures of such 
firms as compared with the figures of firms 
operating unit yards. Although there were 
variations in individual expense items, the 
common figures for total expense, gross 
margin and net profits for these line yards 
were all within the ranges found among the 
five major merchandise divisions into which 
the reports were grouped. 
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Present Status of Portland Cement 
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and Possibilities of “Super” Cements: 


IFTY years ago portland cement reached 

such an importance in industry that cer- 
tain ones, interested in the interchange of 
information and the further development of 
this commodity, formed the Association of 
German Portland Cement Manufacturers. 
This anniversary not only commemorates 
this fact but it also marks a period when 
new ideas regarding portland cement and 
its uses have come to the fore in a manner 
never so strikingly accentuated as at the 
present. While this may seem to be more 
true of the conditions in the United States 
than in Europe, yet the more exacting de- 
mands of the cement or concrete technician 
in Europe as to quality indicate a marked 
similarity of trend on the two continents. 

There is no doubt that this is due partly 
to the service that concrete has given and 
partly to the bringing onto the market of 
a cement (high in alumina) which devel- 
ops its maximum strength in a very short 
time. The constructing engineer has never 
been too well pleased with the lack of posi- 
tive evidence of what the concrete which he 
happens to be making will be some time 
after his structure will have been put into 
service. The empirical tests of cement are 
not convincing of what will be the character 
of the cement when it will be used. The 
possible delay to construction incidental to 
the making of preliminary tests of concrete 
have sometimes influenced the designing 
engineer to specify alternate materials. 
Hence the appearance on the market of a 
cement which will show its maximum values 
even in concrete in a day or two has of 
necessity made the engineer query why port- 
land cement could not be developed or modi- 
fied into having similar desirable qualities. 


Portland cement concrete has been used 
in so many cases and under such widely 
varying conditions that inevitably it has 
gotten into uses which are decidely against 
any assurance of marked longevity of life. 
The too widely accepted idea that concrete 
would be permanent under any and all con- 
ditions has been found to be erroneous. In 
the course of a half century there has arisen 
a certain amount of distrust that has re- 
sulted in bringing forward panaceas pur- 
ported to cure all possible troubles. In some 
Instances there has resulted the disuse of 
concrete. But more properly in other cases 
there has resulted a desire to study this 


* : 1 i 
el Spec ially prepared for the 50th anniversary cel- 
eration of the German Association of Portland 
ement Manufacturers. 


By P. H. Bates 


U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


commodity and determine its possibilities 
and its limitations. 


Europeans Pushing Development of 
Early High-Strength Portland 
Cements 


This is, however, in general a_ healthy 
condition, and when manifested by the de- 
sire to study and then proceed according to 
the results of the study it should be particu- 
larly fostered by all interested in the cement 
and concrete industry. That this attitude 
of the constructing engineer has in one re- 
spect been recognized and a movement made 
to meet his wishes is shown by the appear- 
ance on the market of so many brands of 
high early strength portland cements. This 
is more marked in Europe than in the United 
States. It is rather an unusual situation that 
the younger group should be less radical 
than the older. But nowhere has a single 
standard of portland cement become more 
strongly entrenched and adhered to than in 
the United States. Europe has continuously 
‘been accustomed to hydraulic limes, natural 
cements, eisen-portland cements, hoch-ofen 
cements, puzzuolana cements, etc., whereas 
in the United States anything other than 
standard portland cement is hardly an ob- 
tainable commodity. The American engineer 
has not shown much more than a desire to 
become acquainted with this quick-hardening 
cement and is inclined to leave the first uses 
to his more adventurous colleague. 

However, the maufacturer has been alert 
to the situation and intensive study of ce- 
ment has never been more active than at 
the present. Naturally the question arises 
as to what direction the study should take 
and how can portland cement be given espe- 
cially the property of acquiring all of its de- 
sirable qualities in a minimum time. Fifty 
years have passed since the organization of 
the Association of German Portland Cement 
Manufacturers and 100 years since portland 
cement became a definite commercial product. 
Hence it seems strange that it is not clearly 
known what are the most desirable qualities 
that cement should have to give the proper 
service or yield an adequate return on the 
investment in the product in which it is 
used. It should be noted that no reference is 
made to the permanence of concrete or other 
products made from cement. This infinite 
longevity of life is demanded in such few 
cases that it may be ignored. It is an ideal, 
but an ideal that should not be used in 
advertising propaganda. Portland cement 


products are in general as permanent as any 
other commodities with which they come 
into competition—in fact, in the majority of 
cases they have longer life. But in any case 
cement has justified its use when it gives a 
better return in service for actual invest- 
ment made than its competitors. 


Present Tests No Real Criterion 


Unfortunately, however, the property 
which is used in evaluating a cement or 
concrete for any and all purposes is strength 
—in the case of the former, generally ten- 
sile, and in case of the latter, compressive 
strength. But we have too little data to 
show that tensile or compressive strength is 
the criterion upon which depends all the 
needed properties of this material. In many 
instances we are just as much or possibly 
more interested in resistance to weathering, 
or to the action of salt solutions, to con- 
stancy of volume under alternate wetting 
and drying, low coefficient of thermal dila- 
tion, minimum volume changes during set- 
ting and hardening, and tensile or trans- 
verse strength of concrete. Even in the case 
of the tensile strength of cement it is not 
generally agreed as to what constituents or 
compound in cement confers this quality. 
More concisely, there is no agreement as to 
what are the constituents in portland cement 
or how they react with water. 

But the situation is not quite so chaotic as 
it appears. In examining cement clinker all 
note the same constituents, some give them 
one set of names, others give them another. 
There are two main differences of opinion 
as to what each constituent is, but there is 
general agreement as to what general plant 
procedure and composition of raw materials 
must be used to produce any one constituent 
in normal amount. There is division of 
opinion as to what compound results when 
water is brought into contact with cement, 
but there is no agreement as to the magni- 
tude of the tensile strength that will result 
from the hardening of any cement charac- 
terized by predominance of one or others of 
the differently named constituents. 


High-Lime Portland Cements 


It is just about as universally agreed that 
the constituent highest in lime confers the 
early setting and hardening as it has been 


1While I am thoroughly convinced that in the 
high lime cement the major constituent is the 
compound 3CaO.SiOe, and 2CaO-.SiOz the next 
in importance, it is not necessary or even desir- 
able at this time to present a discussion as to 
why I believe these to be the facts. 
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tacitly agreed by investigators to give this 
constituent a variety of names’ and assign it 
a variety of compositions. But while the 
high strength at early ages may be desired, 
is it known as definitely as it must be that 
this constituent or high strength is condu- 
cive to resistance to sea water or the needed 
constancy of volume under all conditions as 
is required for road construction? So far as 
sea water is concerned there seem to be 
three opinions: First, use the high lime 
cement and obtain the high strength which 
will be sufficient to resist the disruptive 
forces of expending decomposition products ; 
second, use the high lime cement, but add 
trass, tufa, slag, etc., to combine with the 
large amounts of lime set free during 
hardening ; third, use a low lime-high silica 
cement. So far as constancy of volume is 
concerned there is no well-defined opinion. 

But if it is assumed that for best results 
in the average a cement containing the maxi- 
mum amount of the high lime constituent is 
desirable, is it possible to modify present 
manufacturing conditions to attain such a 
result? It is of course assumed that finer 
grinding of the clinker is carried to a high 
degree to obtain the maximum results from 
the amounts that may be present under any 
conditions. The lime content can be raised 
to the limit that will permit of obtaining 
chemical combination at the temperatures 
and during the time of burning that the 
kiln and economy will permit. 


Raising the Lime Content 


By a corresponding decrease in silica with- 
out changing the iron or alumina a marked 
increase in the amount of this desired con- 
stituent will result. It is but a matter of 
calculation to show that if we are so bold 
as to assume that this constituent has the 
composition 3CaO-SiO, and that the iron 
and alumina remain constant, then each de- 
crease of SiO, by 1% and corresponding 
increase of lime will increase this constituent 
by a little more than 11%. Thus if two 
cements both contain 8% Al,O, combined as 
3CaO-Al,O,; but one contains 22% SiO, and 
70% CaO while the other contains 23% 
SiO, and 69% CaO, then the former might 
contain 65.1% 3CaO-SiO, and the latter 
53.3%. Furthermore, the presence of iron 
oxide replacing part of the alumina would 
increase this percentage while decreasing the 
difficulty of burning. The limiting condi- 
tion to such lime increases is the tempera- 
ture and time of burning obtainable in our 
kilns, regardless of their type. However, it 
would seem that our rotary kilns are more 
inadequate in this respect than other types 
in that their economy falls off much more 
rapidly as we approach this hypothetical 
optimum lime content. If the proper kiln 
could be developed, then it would be possible 
in the above case to attain a lime content 
slightly in excess of 71% before there would 
be an excess over that required to form this 
sometimes-believed-in compound, or in ex- 
cess of that amount which can exist in solid 
solution in the dicalcium silicate. 
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Effects of Magnesia 

Magnesia is another constituent of cement 
which in moderate quantities materially in- 
creases the formation of high lime constit- 
ent and bring this about at lower tempera- 
tures But the presence of magnesia has 
always been a disputed point and it has been 
more avoided than sought after. Generally 
the high test portland cements of Europe 
are characterized by a MgO content from 
1% to 3% lower than those of the United 
States. It seems also that the average MgO 
content of European cements in general is 
about that much lower than the average in 
the United States. The reason for this is 
solely that of the composition of the raw 
materials. We might therefore conclude that 
the similarity of products as measured by 
strength indicates that a very low magnesia 
content or its presence up to 4% or 5% is 
immaterial were it not for the fact of the 
physical difference of the raw materials. 
It is hardly proper to compare the low mag- 
nesia, almost amorphous, chalks so much 
used in coastal Europe as raw cement ma- 
terials with the hard crystalline limestones 
containing considerable magnesia from 
which the majority of the cements in the 
United States are produced. Indeed, it 
would appear that the ease of burning these 
European raw materials is largely a ques- 
tion of their physical degree of finenness. 
But on the other hand the magnesia content 
of the limestones of the United States assists 
materially in bringing about the proper re- 
actions in the kilns within reasonable tem- 
peratures and times. 

While the work’ carried out at the Bureau 
of Standards a number of years ago rather 
thoroughly covered, in certain phases, the 
replacing of lime in cements by magnesia, it 
did not cover this point of the relative ease 
of making and relative value of the two 
groups of cements in both of which a num- 
ber of cements of the same silicate and hy- 
draulic moduli would be used, but in one 
group the raw materials would contain less 
than 1% MgO and in the other the MgO 
would be present in amounts from 1% to 
5%. It would be preferable in such an inves- 
tigation to use throughout as a source of 
“lime” a low magnesia chalk and secure the 
desired magnesia content by the addition of 
amorphous magnesite. 

While in the work referred to by the Bu- 
reau of Standards an effort was made to 
note with what the MgO had combined in 
the course of burning the cement, the infor- 
mation was not conclusive until high per- 
centages were obtained. Thus at about 7.5% 
MgO there was noted the mineral monticel- 
lite—MgO-CaO-SiO,; and at 10% spinel— 
MgO-Al,O;. In passing it might be of inter- 
est to call attention to the fact that magnesia 
in high alumina cements forms spinel, and 
consequently as the magnesia content in this 
type of cement increases, the amount of 
spinel, very largely insoluble in dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, increases. 

*Technologic Paper 102: Bureau_of Standards: 


The Properties of Portland Cements of High 
Magnesia Content. 
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Iron Oxide 


The only other compound in portland ce- 
ment raw materials which may materially 
affect quality as usually measured js the 
iron oxide. Here again more investigative 
work should be carried out. However, jn 
general, increasing the iron oxide assists in 
producing the high lime constituent, but it 
should be borne in mind that a high limed 
raw mix is also required. The introdyc. 
tion of more Fe,O ; at the expense of Al,0, 
in a low lime mixture is of little value ex. 
cept in lowering the clinkering temperature. 
In such mixtures the use of much Fe,0, wil] 
soon cause kiln troubles through the forma- 
tion of large, slow-moving clinker, rings 
in the kiln, and conditions in general which 
materially reduce the output. In fact, any 
marked change in the present amounts of 
any of the oxides in the raw material to 
produce high early strength must be accom- 
panied by the use of maximum amounts of 
lime. Nothing of moment can be gained 
otherwise. This is of course aside from the 
value which may accrue from fine division 
of both raw materials and the resulting ce- 
ment, both of which are of primary impor- 
tance in the question of super-quality ce- 
ments. 


Quick-hardening Cements Other than 
Portland Cement 

There remains the possibility of a high- 
testing cement of markedly different com- 
position from either that of portland cement 
or high alumina cement. Here the governing 
factor is solely that of lack of wide distri- 
bution of raw materials and consequently 
there would result excess costs of the pro- 
duction. Magnesia-oxychloride,  zinc-oxy- 
phosphate, alumina silicate-metaphosphoric 
acid, and litharge-glycerine all form most 
excellent quick hardening cements and could 
be used in many places where portland ce- 
ment is now used. But the lack of a ready 
and extensive source of raw materials has 
very much restricted their development ex- 
cept for certain very special cases. The 
same condition in respect to bauxite is limit- 
ing the use of high alumina cement, and will 
limit any marked deviation from the present 
composition of portland cement. The sug- 
gestion of a marked increase in iron and 
alumina and an equal decrease in silica is 
excellent and produces an excellent cement, 
but not so much better than portland that 
it will ever have a large market. This re- 
sults solely because the available clays of 
other sources of iron or alumina tend to be 
decidedly silicious rather than aluminous. 
The obtaining of a clay containing some- 
what more iron and alumina than silica is 
not impossible, but the distribution of such 
clays is quite limited and they have an out- 
let in other industries which can afford to 
pay more for them than the portland ce- 
ment industry can. 


The Barium Compounds 
The Bureau of Standards has recently 
repeated some of Le Chatelier’s work on the 
barium silicates and conducted also some 
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original work with the barium aluminates. 
It found 2BaO-SiO, to have marked hy- 
draulic properties, but with time there was 
such a growth of crystalline hydrated prod- 
yets in mortar specimens stored in water 
that disintegration resulted. The barium alu- 
minates were even more interesting than 
the barium silicates. When barium carbonate 
and alumina were calcined together at 1500 
deg. C. in the molecular proportions of 
BaO-Al,O, there resulted a very remarkable 
product (it is not known at the present if 
4 definite compound was obtained) which 
reacted with water even more energetically 
than CaO-Al,O, or 3CaO-5Al1,0;. It set in 
the neat condition with the formation of a 
jade-like mass which just before set was 
reached showed marked syneresis. Later the 
clear solution which had appeared during 
syneresis turned to a soft, opaque mass. If 
an excess of water was used in agitation 
for about three-quarters of an hour, a quan- 
tity of this product, a clear solution, could 
be obtained on filtering. This in the course 
of 24 hours congealed to a beautiful white 
paste. This again in the course of a month 
or two showed syneresis. If a thin paste of 
the aluminate and water were prevented 
from setting by mixing and the addition of 
slight amounts of water, a very sticky paste 
was obtained. When tested between the 
fingers this had almost as much adhesion as 
a good animal giue. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, after drying in a dry atmosphere, it 
will in a moist atmosphere absorb water, 
swell, and lose all of its adhesive proper- 
ties. This work is cited solely to show the 
interesting properties of combinations of sev- 
eral common oxides and arouse interest in 
the determination of the setting and harden- 
ing qualities of the other available oxides. 
It should be borne in mind that there are 
many cases where portland cement is not 
the ideal and where more would be willingly 
paid for a more satisfactory cement. 


Relation Between Strength and 
Durability 


The great advance in the use of portland 
cement is not due to the fact that it has the 
ideal properties for so many of its applica- 
tions as it is due to the wide distribution 
of abundant raw materials which will quite 
readily and cheaply make a commodity 
which permits of great latitude in its han- 
dling in use without producing unsatisfac- 
tory results. Its use has now advanced to a 
stage that special demands are being made, 
and for such demands special prices are not 
prohibitive. But in such cases other con- 
siderations than strength alone or strength 
at certain ages used in testing cement are to 
the fore. Durability of resulting product is 
the broad term now used to cover an assur- 
ance of satisfactory life that is being de- 
manded of cement. Unfortunately, data are 
hot available which will definitely show the 
needed relation between strength at any age 
and durability under all conditions of pro- 
spective use. This applies equally well to 
high alumina and portland cement. The use 
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of the former has focused attention on high 
early strength, but this quality is needfully 
demanded in but a few special cases, and for 
such demands a commodity is at hand at an 
advanced price. Durability in  sulphate- 
bearing water is another special demand 
made of hydraulic cements which is still to 
be met, and, again, when it is met it will 
undoubtedly be found in a special cement 
costing more than portland cement. Such 
considerations should be an incentive for 
studies of the hydraulic properties of all 
possible combinations of the fairly widely 
distributed oxides. It is a sad commentary 
on the portland cement industry and the 
technical and scientific interests in it, in 
general, that there should have been such a 
wide lapse of time between the first appear- 
ance on the market of portland cement and 
the realization of the properties of the 
closely associated, in composition, alumina 
cements. 


Study Required to Develop Catalyzers 
or Accelerators for Portland 
Cement 


When discussing the improvement in port- 
land cement one should never lose sight of 
the possible improvement in its use. Refer- 
ence is not made here to studies in the 
amounts of water to be used in making con- 
crete or to the proportioning of aggregates, 
but solely to a greater development of the 
protential properties of the cement itself. 
All are familiar with the fact that the mech- 
anism of hardening is not only slow but 
incomplete, especially when compared with 
the high alumina cement where it is rapid 
and goes relatively much further towards 
completion. A most excellent line of re- 
search would be in the field of the develop- 
ment of accelerators or catalysts which 
would hasten the reaction of the lime sili- 
cate with water. The alumina silicate dental 
cements are inert towards water, but in the 
presence of solutions of metaphosphoric acid 
there is rapidly formed a very high strength 
cement. The use of solution of calcium 
chloride with portland cement is increasing 
rapidly, solely on account of the higher early 
strength developed. But this is far from 
what must be the ideal cataylst for this pur- 
pose. In the course of such studies, of ne- 
cessity, widely varying compositions of 
cement must be employed. Covering such 
necessarily wide ranges of composition may 
show that again a high lime cement is not 
wanted for catalyzing, but rather a high 
silica cement. The character of the forma- 
tion of the lime freed from the compounds 
of normal portland cement indicate imme- 
diately the desirability of low lime com- 
position. For even if the catalyst should 
enable normal portland cement to give off 
more lime in any period of time, the hy- 
drated lime is not of the required gelatinous 
character that is needed for a good bonding 
agent. A reaction product having the phys- 
ical characteristics of the reaction product 
of high alumina cements is more like the 
ideal. What little can be seen of the char- 
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acter of the hydrated low-limed silicate of 
portland cement indicates that it is the ideal 
inorganic glue, especially when accompanied 
by the absence of crystalline or amorphous 
hydrated lime. The problem then is to have 
this form through the agency of an accel- 
erator or catalyst from a relatively high 
silica) low-limed portland cement. This 
should be given preference to hoping to de- 
velop a reaction product of similar physical 
form from a cement of entirely different 
composition, such as a very high iron ce- 
ment, solely, again, on account of the avail- 
ability of sources of raw materials. 


Improvements Yet to be Made 


There is no doubt that portland cement 
can be further improved. All have seen the 
marked improvement attempted by a number 
of manufacturers since the appearance on 
the market of the high alumina cements. 
The remarks here given have emphasized 
certain directions in which studies should 
be made to determine the maximum possible 
improvement. These suggestions are not new 
but are reiterated solely for the purpose of 
emphasis and with the hope that ultimately 
sufficient interest will be aroused to have 
the studies made. However, in making these 
studies, the economy of the improvement 
must always be kept in mind. Unless the 
resulting product has materially more valu- 
able properties, no markedly greater price 
can be paid for it. But in addition to the 
problem of improving portland cement there 
is that of determining the likelihood of com- 
bination of other naturally occurring oxides 
having more valuable properties. Here, 
again, the value of these to the consumer 
will depend solely on how much more valu- 
able they are than portland cement. They 
will inevitably cost more on account of the 
lack of raw materials, for there are no 
more uniformly distributed raw materials 
than the low-grade limestones and clays re- 
quired for portland cement manufacture. 
But the market will stand a higher priced 
cement, provided it has enhanced properties. 


Present Tests Not Fully Indicative 


Before closing, one more thought should 
be emphasized: This relates to the crude- 
ness of the present tests for evaluating port- 
land cement. Those who have been testing 
the new quick hardening cement or who have 
been more critically examining the portland 
cements have had brought home to them the 
striking inadequacy of the present methods. 
They are empirical, lack sensitiveness, pre- 
cision and accuracy, and fail practically 
completely to bring out differences which 
even a second-rate workman will notice on 
construction work. The tendency to test ce- 
ment solely to see if it passes certain require- 
ments which have little or no relation to the 
demands which will be placed upon it should 
give way to methods which will evaluate 
the cement for the purpose for which it is 
to be used. For example, even today most 
portland cement is accepted upon the tensile 
strength of a mortar specimen. Hence in 
testing the high alumina cements the same 
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procedure is too generally followed. There- 
fore, much to the advantage of the portland 
cement, it is found that the new cement is 
but little stronger. However, compression 
tests of mortars of the latter show it is 
more strikingly stronger than the portland, 
and finally, when concrete specimens are 
tested at twenty-four hours, there is obtained 
the true idea of the difference in the two 
cements. But neither of the three tests are 
indicative of volume changes, thermal dila- 
tion, durability, or any of the properties 
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which are being more thought of in the use 
of cements for special uses. There must be 
more thought and work devoted to the de- 
velopment of the proper tests of cement. 
This is especially true in connection with 
studying the improvement of portland ce- 
ment or the possibilities of special cements. 
With the present tests it is not possible to 
definitely know whether portland cement has 
been improved or whether a special cement 
of some particular value has been pro- 
duced. 


Effect of Quality of Cement 
Upon Strength of Concrete 


REPORT on tests conducted jointly by 
the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
by F. H. Jackson, engineer of tests, Bureau 
of Public Roads, is contained in the August 
issue of Public Roads, official publication of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The following 
extracts are of particular interest: 


Factors Influencing Quality of 
Concrete 

“During the last several years portland 
cement concrete has been the subject of a 
great deal of study. Many tests have been 
made to determine the effect of such factors 
as quantity of water, quantity of cement, 
character and gradation of aggregates, etc., 
on the quality of the product. However, the 
effect of the quality of cement upon the 
quality of the concrete has received very lit- 
tle attention, the tacit assumption being, ap- 
parently, that any variations in the quality 
of the cement would be of relatively small 
importance, in so far as the quality of the 
resulting concrete is concerned, provided 
the cement passed the minimum requirements 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 

“The results of tests made jointly by the 
Michigan State Highway Department and 
the Bureau of Public Roads at the Ann 
Arbor laboratory of the former during the 
summer of 1926 and presented in this report 
show that such an assumption may not hold 
under all conditions, and call attention to 
the desirability of studying those factors, 
including the cement, which affect the rate 
of hardening of paving concrete. 

“Although the number of specimens sub- 
jected to tests was not large enough to jus- 
tify general conclusions, their remarkable 
consistency points strongly to the probability 
that the strength of concrete in tension, 
flexure and compression varies directly with 
the tensile strength of standard 1:3 mor- 
tar briquettes made of the cement and Ot- 
tawa sand. They indicate also that the 
strength of a concrete pavement at the end 
of the customary curing period may or may 
not be as great as the assumed strength, 
depending upon the character of the cement 
used, all other elements being the same. 


Tensile and Flexural Strength of 
Concrete of Significance 

“It is now quite generally recognized that 
the tensile and flexural strength of concrete 
are of more significance than the crushing 
strength in determining the value of the 
product for use in pavement construction. 
Moreover, modern methods of design utilize 
the flexural strength of the concrete as a 
basis for calculating the thickness of pave- 
ment necessary to carry the maximum loads 
which will be allowed upon it. Unless traffic 
is restricted the maximum load is just as apt 
to come upon the pavement the day the road 
is opened as at some later period. There- 
fore, the critical strength of the concrete 
is the strength which it has attained at the 
time traffic is allowed upon the pavement. 
Any increase in strength which the concrete 
may attain subsequently should, in general, 
be considered only in the light of an addi- 
tional factor of safety and should not be 
utilized in design. This, of course, assumes 
that there will be no  retrogression in 
strength at any later period. The rate of 
hardening, therefore, becomes an important 
item and should control the time necessary 
to keep the pavement closed to traffic. 


Effects of Variations in Cement 
Quality 

“It was for the purpose of determining 
the effect of variations in the quality of 
certain portland cements used in the state 
of Michigan upon the strengths of paving 
concrete at the end of the curing period, as 
well as the relative rate of increase in 
strength up to and subsequent to this critical 
stage of the pavement’s history, that the 
co-operaive investigation was undertaken. 

“All concrete specimens used in the study 
were of the standard paving mix used by 
the Michigan State Highway Department, 
which is 1:2:3% by volume. The only 
variable was the quality of the portland 
cement, of which three grades were used— 
a slow-hardening grade with a_ briquette 
strength averaging about 200 Ib. per sq. in., 
a grade of medium strength running about 
250 Ib. per sq. in., and a cement of fairly 
high early strength testing approximately 
300 Ib. per sq. in., all at seven days. 
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“A single consistency, Corresponding ty 
good average paving practice, was used 
throughout. Typical aggregates, a sand and 
gravel conforming in all respects to the te. 
quirements of the Michigan state highway 
specifications were employed; and al] Dro. 
portioning, mixing, molding, curing, and 
testing were strictly in accordance with the 
practice recommended by the American So. 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

“Three types of tests have been made— 
direct tension, flexure, and compression, 

“The effect of variations in the quality of 
cement upon the strength of the concrete 
eppears to be quite marked. Observing the 
relative values for each of the three grades 
at the end of the conventional curing period 
of 21 days, it was found that the strength 
of the concrete containing the high-test ce- 
ment is approximately double that of the 
concrete containing low-test cement, and 
that the concrete in which the medium- 
strength cement was used runs about mid- 
way between. The significance of such wide 
variations in strength from the design stand- 
point will be readily apparent. 

“If it be assumed that the edge thickness 
of a concrete pavement has been determined 
by the corner formula on the assumption that 
the concrete will have a modulus rupture 
of 600 lb. per sq. in. at the time the road 
is opened to traffic, it was found that, with 
the aggregates employed and for the condi- 
tions obtaining in these tests, the required 
modulus of rupture was attained in approxi- 
mately 12 days by the use of the high- 
strength cement, in somewhat more than 28 
days when the medium-strength cement was 
employed, and that it had not been reached 
up to six months when the low-strength 
cement was used. The low-strength cement 
did not pass the requirements for strength 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, but if, for this reason, we ignore 
the results of the tests on the concrete is 
which it was used, we still find the time 
required to produce concrete of the required 
quality to be markedly longer when the 
medium-strength (which passed as A.S.T.M. 
requirements) was used than when the high- 
strength cement was employed. 


Relationship of Tests 


“It was observed that there is a very 
interesting relation between the results of 
briquette tests on the three cements at 7 
and 28 days and the results of the various 
concrete tests at the same periods. There 
appears to be a very definite relation be- 
tween briquette strength and _ concrete 
strength at corresponding ages: This rela- 
tion, moreover, applies to all three types of 
concrete tests. It will not be asserted, 0! 
course, that these results are sufficient t0 
warrant any conclusions of a general nature. 
It is believed, however, that the meagerness 
of the data presented is to a certain extent 
balanced by the remarkable concordance 0! 
the results obtained, so that they may be 
said to be at least indicative, therefore, 
value in suggesting a field for additional and 
more extensive research.” 
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Agricultural Lime and Limestone 


for Onions: 


A Very Important Factor in Growing 
a Crop, Especially in New England 


By Dr. J. P. Jones 


Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


N the summer of 1926 set onions were 

found, in a great many instances, to be 
turning yellow at the tips, the leaves dying 
back and growth being stunted. In several 
cases there was little evidence of growth 
beyond that which is naturally sponsored by 
the set itself. So prevalent were these con- 
ditions that the county agent of Hampshire 
county, Roland Payne, in co-operation with 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, made a careful study of 114 onion 
felds, on which sets were growing, located 
in Hadley, North Hadley, Hatfield and 
Bradstreet. The fields were selected at ran- 
dom, soil samples taken and yield records 
obtained. 


Many Onion Fields Very Acid 


Preliminary observations on soil acidity, 
using the “Soiltex Method,” indicated that 
very frequently the poor growth of onions 
was associated with a very acid reaction of 
the soil. With this as a clue hydrogen ion 
determinations were made on each of the 
samples of soil by the more exact Wedge 
comparator method. Where so many ran- 
dom cases are concerned, if lime were the 
limiting factor the more acid soils would 
be expected to produce the poorest yield and 
vice versa. 

An interesting point illustrated by the 
data in Table I is that 58 fields or about 
530% of those examined were very acid. 
About half of the onion acreage for these 
districts is too acid to produce a maximum 
crop. It is true that even on this very acid 
soil, pH below 5.1, 13 fields gave a yield of 
250 bags per acre or more. But there were 
45 fields or about 68% with a similar de- 
gree of acidity where the yields were poor. 
On the very acid soil mostly poor onion 
yields were secured. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF FIELDS WITH 
YIELDS IN BAGS PER ACRE 


PH range 250 200 150 150 Total 
or to to or 
__ more 250 200 less 
43 to 5.1 13 16 16 13 58 
5.1 to 6.0 23 6 5 é 41 
6.0 to 6.4 9 2 2 Z 15 


“ 


_ Only 41 fields or about 36% were found 
in the acid range of pH 5.0 to 6.0. In this 
less acid sroup of fields the yields were 


—___— 

c Paper read at first annual New England Lime 

pauerence, Amherst, Mass., July 13, 1927. (See 
CK PRODUCTS, August 6, 1927.) 


generally better, about 50% being 250 bags 
per acre and more. But even in this range 
of soil acidity there were far too many 
failures. 

A very few fields were found showing 
the more nearly neutral reaction. There 
were 15 fields or about 13% with soils above 
pH 6.0 in reaction; 60% of these yields 
exceeded 250 bags per acre. 

From this data the conclusion seems justi- 
fied that the most of the poor yields of set 
onions are secured on very acid soil, while 
most of the good yields are obtained on soils 
not so acid. This evidence points very defi- 
nitely to a lack of lime as being responsible 
for set onion failures in many instances. It 
should be noted that other circumstances 
such as previous crop effects and poor sets 
may be blamed in some cases. 


Symptoms of Soil Acidity 

The best and most reliable guide as to 
the degree of soil acidity is the soil test. 
But the plant growth on that soil is the 
most dependable criterion as to the action 
of atty particular degree of acidity. Set 
onions on very acid soil often start off well 
in the spring. Before they are very old 
golden yellow tips being to appear, in some 
fields earlier than others. As the season 
progresses the yellow tip extends back on 
the leaves with varying degrees of rapidity. 
In the extreme cases all of the older leaves 
soon become almost entirely yellow. Losing 
their rigidity, they gradually curl downward 
and die while the newer leaves, already yel- 
low at the tips, are gradually following suit. 
In such case very little growth is secured 
beyond that sponsored by the original set. 
Variations from this extreme to cases where 
only a few leaves are completely lost, to 
where there is a slight yellowing of the 
tips and to fields where none of this dis- 
coloration appears are found. With such 
variations there is usually a corresponding 
variety in yield. The yellow tips are always 
suggestive of an acid soil and the soil test 
usually confirms it. 

In seed onions the symptoms are not ex- 
actly the same. In the early part of the 
season it is the stunting of growth, the ab- 
sence of a bushy and thrifty-appearance, the 
presence of slight yellowing on the tips that 
indicates a lime deficiency. Later in the 
season there is more yellowing and dying 


back of the tips and also a sluggishness in 
the formation of bottoms. These symptoms 
vary according to the degree and activity of 
the acidity. 


When to Lime 


Undoubtedly the best time to apply lime 
is in the autumn after the onions are har- 
vested. It can be applied in the spring and 
even as a top-dressing. All that can be 
said at this time is that a top application 
can be given the onions when they are 8 to 
12 in. high without injury. 

Despite the fact that favorable results 
may be obtained from applications at other 
seasons, there are two chief reasons why 
lime should be applied in the autumn: 


(1) There is a longer time for the lime 
to get thoroughly mixed in the soil and the 
chances of altering the acidity before it 
injures another crop are much greater. 

(2) If an onion soil needs lime it is 
usually more convenient to apply it in the 
autumn than to run the risk of not having 
time to do it in the spring. Technically 
and from the farm management standpoint 
it seems good practice to apply lime in the 
autumn. 


How Much Lime 


No definite rule as to how much lime to 
apply can be given. Each field is a subject 
for a separate decision. A reasonable deci- 
sion can be made only after the soil has 
been carefully tested, and the nature of the 
onion growth known. The amount to apply 
may vary from none to four or five tons 
per acre. In cases where large amounts of 
lime are needed it should be divided into 
two treatments, one-half put on before plow- 
ing and the other half after plowing. The 
field should be thoroughly wheel harrowed 
immediately after each application. 


Another point to be considered in liming 
any field is what crops are likely to be 
grown subsequently. If there is a chance 
of changing from onions to tobacco caution 
must be exercised against applying too much 
lime. Tobacco does not do well on thor- 
oughly limed fields chiefly because of the 
black root rot which thrives under these 
conditions. Land that is limed sufficiently 
to grow good onions will seldom produce a 
full crop of tobacco until it has had time 
to become quite acid again. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendenis 


Strengthening Quarry- Truck 
Chassis 


i ieee Winchester (Mass.) quarry of the 
General Crushed Stone Co. was one of 
the first commercial crushed-stone quarries 
to be changed over from an industrial rail- 
way to motor-truck haulage. A description 
of this operation was published in Rock 
Propucts, September 18, 1926. The trucks 
used are 714-ton Macks with special 12-ton 
steel bodies built by the Easton Car and 
Construction Co. 

The service is naturally pretty severe, as 
the accompanying view shows. The shovels 
used for loading are converted 90-ton 
Marion railway type with 3-yd. buckets. 
The trucks frequently carry as much as l4 





Uses for Old Rock Drills 
By W. L. HOME 


Consulting Engineer, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


ROUND any quarry or underground 

property are a few old rock drills. 
Some are of the old type piston drills and 
others hammer drills. The old type piston 
drills mounted on a post in a blacksmith 
shop makes a mighty good air hammer and 
if the blacksmith is ingenious it can be 
made to save him a lot of work. Mount 
the drill on a post with the chuck end over 
an anvil. Upset a piece of drill steel until 
a good husky hammer has been made. Put 
this hammer in the chuck, connect up with 
the air line and the outfit is “rarin” to go. 


Should it be necessary to use steam to run 


Showing the truss rods and struts used to strengthen the truck chassis 


tons. Under a year or more of such service 
it was found that the truck chassis were 
not standing up and were showing signs of 
weakening. 

Accordingly it was necessary to strengthen 
the chassis. This was done as illustrated in 
the second view by means of 134-in. truss 
rods. These are fastened near each end of 
the chassis frame to anchors electrically 
welded to the frame. Struts made of chan- 
nel iron are also electrically welded to the 
chassis. Turn buckles near the centers of 
the rods make possible the necessary ten- 
sion. The electrical welding was done by 
a local specialist. The cost was relatively 
slight, and apparently the life of the chassis 
has been prolonged indefinitely. 

M. V. McKeon is superintendent of the 
Winchester plant and the man responsible 
for this “kink.” 





a rock drill and nothing but a hammer ¢rij 
is available it is best to pick out the oldey 
most worn out drill you have, provided the 
parts are not broken and it does not leak 
badly. Hammer drills are designed to ryp 
by air and with very little clearance of the 
moving parts and no allowance for expan- 


sion caused by steam. It is for this reason 


a 


John Rice, president, and M. V. McKeon, 


superintendent of Winchester quarry 


that the worn drill will prove to be the most 
efficient. 

Hammer drills with the rotation device 
taken out are good for a great many usts, 
all depending on the tool you use instead 
of a drill. They will do almost any of the 
work that an air hammer will do or of a 
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Chassis strength is necessary to withstand the constant loading of 3 yd. of material 
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paving breaker, such as breaking concrete 
or many other similar duties. Underground, 
with a moyle instead of a drill, the machine 
will cut hitches for timbers well and quickly. 
Outside, in the dimension stone quarry, it 
will split stone. In a slate quarry it will 
break up the big ones easier than a hammer. 
In fact how much it will be used will de- 
pend upon the imagination of the boss, but 
we know that such a machine with different 
shaped tools for it is a mighty handy article. 


Puller for Removing Motor 
Bearings 


EARINGS on electric motors, which may 

require replacement, are readily removed 

by a puller described by C. F. Beck in a 

recent issue of Engineering and Mining Jour- 

nal. This device is especially applicable to 
motors located in remote places. 

As the larger motor bearings are from 
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Puller to remove electric motor bearings 


15- to 20-ton fit, and even tighter, it is nec- 
essary to take the end bells to the machine 
shop so as to press out the old bearings and 
press in the new ones. This consumes a great 
amount of time, which can be eliminated by 
using a puller similar to the one shown in 
accompanying sketch. It is only necessary 
to remove the end bells. By using another 
washer and removing the yoke the new bear- 
ings can be placed in position in a few 
minutes by using the same bolt. 


Novel Protector for Spider Legs 
of a Gyratory Crusher 
By LOUIS CASSAYRE 


FTER 20 months of operation it was 
noticed that the three legs of the lower 
spider on the primary crusher had worn con- 
siderably from the continued dropping of 
tock upon them and if not checked would 
eventually be ruined. The housing support- 
ing and covering the inboard bearing of the 
drive shaft had been worn to such an ex- 
tent that the bearing had been exposed and 
Worn through to the shaft. 
A thin sheet of iron was welded over the 
Worn housing, the bearing was replaced and 
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Protection for spider legs of a gyratory crusher 


a rubber tire was stretched over the housing 
and bolted loosely at the bottom. The spider 
legs were treated the same way. After 11 
months of operation the tires were replaced. 
The spider legs and housing were found to 
be as good as ever. 

This repair job was done at the plant of 
the Bassett Rock Co., Napa, Calif. 


Handy Fishing Tool 


ELOW is illustrated a fishing tool which 

is said to have proven quite effective in 
recovering drill bits lost in holes by pins 
breaking or becoming unscrewed. The de- 
scription and diagram were supplied by W. 
J. Demody, machine shop foreman for the 
Corvell Portland Cement Co. to the Arm- 
strong Driller, the house organ of the Arm- 
strong Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
from which this is taken. 

When the drill bit is not stuck or ce- 
mented in the bottom of the hole, this tool 
should never fail to do its work, but in cases 
where heavy jarring is necessary to loosen 
the bit, a heavier and more expensive fishing 
tool should be used. It is especially useful 
in holes of 12-in. diameter. 


Hazards from the Plant 
Electrical Equipment 


W. YAMBERT, electrical 
France Stone Co., speaking before 
delegates to the recent Quarry Safety Con- 
ference at Toledo, gave an interesting and 
instructive speech, during which the fol- 
lowing “high spots” were noted: 


engineer, 


1. Safety cut-off switches should be pro- 
vided and when pulled for repairs should 
be locked out or have attached to them in 
a secure manner a sign forbidding anyone 
to tamper with the switch. 

2. Wiring should be in conduit to avoid 
breaking of insulators or attaching addi- 
tional wires for temporary purposes. These 
conduit systems should be grounded so that 
the ground wire is protected from breaks 
by force or by the building vibrating. Light- 
ning ground wires should not be in conduit, 
as conduit will act as a choke coil negating 
lightning ground wire. 


3. Protection from flash is effected by 
removing loads from circuit before pulling 
switches. Use of delayed contact switches 
and circuit breakers is advised. Circuit 
breakers for generators will avoid flash- 
overs. 

4. All circuit breakers of open-air type 
should be placed at such an elevation as to 
avoid flashing in the faces of employes. 

5. Fires are caused by crossed wires, un- 
protected with proper fuses or circuit break- 
ers, weak or frayed wires, 
wires emerged in water 
when not insulated against 
water, poor joints or 
splices, badly filled fuse 
cartridges, electric heaters 
near combustiles, resist- 
ance coil wires with com- 

bustible insulation 
wires, or by the 
entering of light- 
8 ning into the cir- 
cuit through the 








mer lack of lightning 

arresters, choke 

ie coils and ground 
wires. 


6. Another-haz- 
ard is caused by 
electrolysis eating 
up underground 
pipes where mois- 
ture comes in con- 
tact with them, 
existing current 
flow shorted to 
that moisture. 
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6’ fitting individual! 
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terlocking switch- 
es that automat- 
ically take care of 
the flow of mate- 
rial through the 
mill in case of 
breakdown or. re- 
pair work of any 
particular nature 
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Financial News and Comment 


HBT 


RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 
be welcomed by the editor.) 








































































































































































































Stock Date P ice bi ice as ivi 
Allentown Portland Cement Co. (common )?®*..uu0..........e.scceeseceeecceeeceeees May 24  ~—_.... wi a — was Dividend rate 
Allentown Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1932)8............ = May 24 ~s .......... g 92 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)? new stock...........-.....:-:-+s0-0+ Oct. 24 No par 34 36 75c quar. Oct. 15 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred)?.................. Oct. 24 100 : Ps 144% quar. June 15 
American Lime and Stone Co. (7% bonds, 1942) 37... .eeceecseeeseeee Le a, 39 39% 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Oct. 24 No par 4514 454% 50c Oct. 1 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. (lst 6’s carrying 10 sh. com.)?0..........--.:-see++ blo See are 110 121 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common)2.......... ‘ Oct. 24 No par 40 43 50c qu. Sept. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred).............:...............- ee peace were ie 100 Ere shee 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? eases : - Oct. 24 33% en 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. (lst Mort. 7’s)®................. July 29 100 100 100 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (Claag A)’*.................---0cccs-csecssessssconnscecnceseseoscee Oh ie: ee 36 36% 75c quar. Oct. 31 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (6%2% bonds)‘ eept. 22000 ke 100 101 
1 Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (commomn)...........-......s:s::s:sseseese- Oct. 21 100 re 1% qu., 2% ex. Jan. 1 
{ Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred) -.............-sscscccssssscescessseseseseenenenensasesesnenan tees Oct. 2200 reseeneeee 85 90 134% quar. Jan.1— 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (Ist preferred) .............----:-c-:ecsscoesesesssseeseeeseeeseteemenees ~ Oe ZR asesscite 90 95 2% quar. Jan. 1 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common)..................-:-c--c--sese0+ Waite ace cceaceseees eres Oct. 26 100 246 247% 11%4% quar. Oct. 17 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred)#1.................. Oct. 21 100 123 124 134% quar. Aug. 16 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st_6’s, 1929)™ Oe ie er 101% 102% 3% semi-annual A&O 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944)” Oct. 21 100 96 99 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) Oct. 21 No par : | 50c Oct. 10 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred) - Oct. 21 100 | oe 134% quar. Oct. 27 
SETS SRS GRR Oo So) er tp vt Par IC ne OR OC 26 suse 65 70 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds)" Oct, 21 100 M5 9 eee 50c qu. June 15 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (1st Mort., 6%s, series A)™ Oct. 27 100 97 99 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 64%4% gold notes) ™#....0..........--csecescesececeeees Oct. 27 100 94 97 
Consumers Rock and Gravel Co. (ist Mort. 75) 7... <<<... .:-.cn-ceessens- ssncoscoosees Oct. 20 100 100 101% 
Coosa Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1944) 82... eeseeceeescccessssscsecceseeecceceeees May 24 — easassseee | 
Coplay Portland Cement Co. (6% bonds, 1941)*........................ Pee ee ere nee May 26-0 2 eens ee 
Dewey Portland Cement Co. (1st mort. 6’s 1942)8° Oct. 27 100 981% 100 
oleae and’ Shepard Co: Gersshed stome) cc sos oan ssc setsca cass cscs cece teesews Oct. 27 50 100 103 $1.50 July 1, $1 ex. July! 
¥ eaten Rent MCEEIPRE TOO, 7 Oi PR eas csc ons cncs cack ca case sce esesscn seen soetsSeeapoceeasseesssocs ice: Re (kee. 85 90 1 
Eeyptian Portland Cement Co. (common)... Scceanuanben Ot 6 hmm 6 7V onset . 
Fredonia Portland Cement Co. (63%2% bonds, 1940) 37... eeeeseeeees ceeeeeeees May 26 saeene 97 101 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)? : Oct. 24 50 45 55 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred)®............ Oct. 24 50 40 45 31%4% June 15 
Ideal Cement Co. (common) a Oct. 26 No par 95 
Ideal Cement Co. (preferred)® Oct. 26 100 111 Fea wae tek 1 
International Cement Corporation (common)...... Oct. 26 No par 55% 56 $1 quar. Sept. 30 
International Cement Corporation (preferred) ®.................. Oct. 26 100 108% 111 134% quar. Sept. 30 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co. Oct. 26 100 180 183 $2 quar., $2 ex. Oct. 1 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.®..................-...-- Oct. 24 1 9 
‘ Lehigh Portland Cement Co.©.......................- Oct. 24 80 112 i bl gail 
q Piping moctiand Sempnt io, Cereterned) nai ccse sess Oct Pe es 73 72 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1928 to 1931)3. ’ Aug. 12 100 991% 100 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1932 to 1935)38_..... Sees Aug. 12 100 9714 99 
\ Marblehead Lime Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)*........ Oct. 21 100 100 he 
‘ Bearetenead: Tame Ca. (555 We Obes) go ecccsssccsnccncensvorcnsacesccsseocsswesentseens Oct. 21 100 Bae 6» Meecas 
4) Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common)® Oc e 7 Eee, seh SEZ 26 
. Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)*® a a, ee 24 26 134% quar. July 15 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. Oct. 26 25 38% 40 50c Aug. 1 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)?.......0.........::-:eeceeeeeeee Oct. 20 se oneecee 10% 11 8% ann. Jan. 2 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)®........ Reker oe a; | ele 2914 31 . 
Mencith -Pottiand Cement Co, (prelerred)®.........-..-<....csccccc sess cnc ees ninmsinee 0c: ger | errr 91% 10 
P iietatvenal cisirrumenees So; ieee 8s oo ae eee we oe Ocek OF se 39 41 
National Gypsum Co. (preferred)®..................-------..-----c0000- wees Ot Se 29 eked 80 83 
Rational Acyosum. Co. (pret. catrying: ACC. div. )P Ac ....:...---- acoso ok scnee ccc scccees mept 75 86 88 
Nazareth Cement Co.”?.................. Oct: 21 No par 32 34 75c quar. Apr. 1 
: Newaygo Portland Cement Co. Sees opseantana soe bekcirsdcsstasesbescasshtspsecoucssttuccsies RED 2S scacanenae 110 110 
. Newaygo Portland Cement Co. (6%% bonds, 1938) May 24 ok. 100 102 
' New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred)*............ Oct. 21 1, | Se cae 95 
New England Lime Co. (Series B. preferred)?... Sept. 26 100 97 99 
q New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.)” nt a, re 33 35 
' New dingiand Tame: Go. (6s,_ 1935)**...............-.--.,..-....-.. Oct. 21 100 | 
New Vork Trap Rock Corp, (6% honds, 1946) enon. n. no. a0 8, cnc cccccescseseccesesense Oct. 26 wocsnecans 100% 100% 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants) Oct. 26 100 84 84 
‘ North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % sh. common)*.......... Oct. 21 aoe 40 50 2 mo. period at rate of 7% 
q North American Cement Corp. (common) Bet Do kivtwsice 8% 9 
,) North American Cement Corp. (preferred) se Moe cette Fe 1.75 quar. Aug. 1 
North Shore Material Co. (1st Mort. 6’s)* Oct. 27 100 i: en 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. (common, new stock)..............:::::s0-0-e000 : Oct 20> aes 25 26 
‘ Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated®............ Oct. 21 100 GU axis 25c mo. 
di Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (preferred) ................--::::--:02000+ Oct 2b #o§ Sesax mt. cease’ 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)®............ ... Oct. 20 100 SB ee 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
Peerless Portland Cement Co. Oct. 24 10 334 4% 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (1st Mort. 6's)” Oct. 26 100 98 98 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (preferred)™ Oct. 26 100 93 US 134% Sept. 15 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (common) Oe rere 25 25 50c Oct. 1 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co.?.w......--.c.-.-sec-eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee see Oct. 24 10 11% 12 1%% quar. 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co.* » Gee BS osha 86° ee 100 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co.*! (commomn)...........-..::::sssecsseeeeeee-=: rt Ye tee ee 25 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
ny 1Quotations by Watling,Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. *Quotations by True, Webber & Co., Chicag®. 


‘Quotations by Butler, Beading & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ‘5Qeotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. ‘®Quotations by Frederic 

H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. Quotations by 

A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. “Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. #E. B. Mernitt 

& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. ™Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. ™Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicag® 

: J. S. Wilson, Jr., Co., Baltimore. Md. ™Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. ™Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. %Hemphill, Noyes 
Co., New York. ™Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. “Baker. Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. %2William C. Simons, Int, 
Springfield, Mass. “Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. A. B. Leach and Co., Inc.. Chicago. A. C. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. *Hincks 
Bros. & Cc., Bridgeport, Conn. “J. G. White and Co., New York. **Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. National City Co., Chicago, Ill. Chicago Trust 

i Co., Chicago. “McIntyre & Co., New York, N. Y. Hepburn & Co., New York. ®Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. *Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass 
“Farnum, Winter and Co., Chicago. **Hanson and Hanson, New York. 
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Editorial Comment 


In the course of a very pleasant trip to New York in 
company with the president of one of the largest organi- 
zations in the rock products industry, the 

Fear in conversation turned to the subject of phi- 


Business losophy, as it often does on such occasions, 


for all men of big business are interested in 
philosophy, whether they recognize it by that term or not. 
This man of large and successful business experience 
remarked that “no business is stronger than its organiza- 
tion—its personnel.” Then reflecting on the building up 
of an organization, he remarked that sometime a philoso- 
pher would write a good and useful book on the subject 
of fear. 

Young men coming into an organization, he said, have 
no fear. They are full of ambition and energy and en- 
thusiasm. They instinctively look forward to bigger and 
better things. If they are of the right stuff they are not 
afraid of the minor responsibilities usually placed upon 
them. In fact, they seek new experiences, which is another 
way of saying, they invite responsibilities. But as they 
grow older in the organization they begin to fear: they are 
afraid they will not make good; they are afraid to assume 
responsibility, perhaps because they might step on some- 
one else’s toes ; they are afraid the other fellow will receive 
more recognition than themselves; they are afraid they 
will lose their jobs; they are afraid the business itself is 
going to hell. 


Now, if there is one thing the head of a great business 
organization looks for from his subordinates, it is en- 
thusiasm and faith in him and in their business. His re- 
sponsibility includes the constant presentation of a cheer- 
ful and optimistic viewpoint under much more trying con- 
ditions than any of his subordinates have to contend with. 
Keeping up the morale of the organization is usually con- 
sidered a primary function of the chief executive, but it 
is one of those functions and responsibilities that can be 
generously shared with every single employe. Other re- 
sponsibilities are not so easily unloaded. 


Consequently, when employes get crabby and think they 
are abused because they are old, they should consider 
very carefully whether their condition is not directly 
traceable to this fear, that haunts them and undermines 
their business efficiency, very likely unconsciously, so far 
as they are concerned. Generally they will find that their 
lessening value to the organization is not because they are 
old—their length of service can be and should be a great 
asset, both of themselves and to the business—but because 
they have allowed fear to cramp their usefulness and 
petrify their resources. Is it any wonder then that exec- 
tives are ever looking for “new blood”? 


A young man is not afraid to make mistakes. He does 
not take himself so seriously that the fear of making a 
mistake over-rules his initiative. There is no good execu- 
tive who will not pardon even a serious mistake if he 
knows it was the result of enthusiasm and enterprise. He 
does not expect the same mistake twice, to be sure; but he 
knows that even his own judgment is not infallible, and 
that no business ever progressed or prospered by failing 
to meet issues with action one way or another. 

Again fear is a big factor in the success or failure of 
every business or industry. Producers cut prices because 
they are afraid they can not break into the business on 
the prevailing prices; they cut prices because they are 
afraid their competitors have made or. will make cuts ; they 
are in perpetual fear of what their competitors are doing or 
may do. Fear is the root of very much of the evil in many 
questionable trade practices and business policies. 

Physiologists have proved that when fear possesses any 
mankind included—it paralyzes other bodily and 
mental functions by actually injecting into the blood an 
essence or substance, the technical name of which we do 
not know. But the fact is proved that a man dominated 


animal 





by fear cannot mentally function efficiently or normally. 
Therefore, the philosopher who writes a book on how to 
meet and.overcome this bugaboo—fear—that sometimes 
possesses employes and employers alike, will have con- 
tributed something worthwhile toward efficiency in busi- 
ness. 

Perhaps the issue is being met in some organizations 
now by greater frankness between owners and employes, 
between managers and workers. Various devices have 
been set up in business to bring about an exchange of 
confidence between the two; but it is sometimes over- 
looked that to share the confidence of employes means 
more than taking them into some of the confidences of 
management; they, too, have confidences to exchange, 
which must be perceived and recognized before there can 
be mutual understanding. The management that is ready 
to explain and share its responsibilities with employes 
should be equally willing to listen to the problems and 
responsibilities of its employes. 

Doubtless this present byproduct of accident preven- 
tion and employe welfare work will in time come to be 
Mental 
attitude, or perhaps fear, is a very important factor in 


recognized as its most important objective. 


safety work, as every safety engineer knows. A broader 
application of the same methods used in accident pre- 
vention may very possibly be the way in which this 
economic phase of fear may be approached, at least in 
so far as employes are concerned. The problem of over- 
coming fears of competitors may be more complicated. 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS (Continue:) 













































































Stock Date Par 
Riverside Portland Cement Co May 99) 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (lst preferred)* Oct. 22 100 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred)* Oct. 22 100 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)* Oct. 22 No par 
Sandusky Cement Co. (common)? Aug. 2 100 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)® Oct SO  aiceae 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common)® Ot; 20 Saket 
Schumacher Wallboard Corp. (common) Ont er es. 
Schumacher Wallboard Corp. (preferred) OR ZR 9 kates 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co. (units) MR EE gpeacatoes 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class A)* ct ZO 8 estas 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class B)™ Oct SR 8 9 Aes 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 1st Mort. 687*.........-----.-:----s-+0 July 14 100 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 6% gold notes™............-----+---+--+-+ July 14 100 
United States Gypsum Co. (common) Oct. 26 20 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred) Oct. 26 123 
Universal Gypsum Co. (common)? Oct, 27 No par 
Universal Gypsum V.T.C.® Oct. 27 No par 
Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred)?...... te) ert 
Universal — and Lime Co. (lst 6’ s; 1946)8. Oct. 27 100 
Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bonds)* Oe Fe 8 89 aa 
Upper Hudson Stone Co. (lst 6’s, 1951)* May 24 pussies 
Upper Hudson Stone Co. (1st 6’s, 1937)* B May 2H wssweseces 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Co. (734% bonds, 1943)8?..........---.-::-s-sssceseeneseseseeteesees May 24 100 
Whitehall Cement Mfg. Co. (common) 2.000... ceccceecceecceeeccenesceenecenseeteceeeeseeneneees Oct 2 jj  cead 
Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1940)% Oct. 13 100 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co Oct. re 10 
Yosemite Portland Cement Co. (Class B, common) ROGt: Ze iiss 
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Stock Date Par 
Asbestos Corp. of Amer. (5 sh. pid. and 5 sh. com.)? - June 22 srrsteeeee 
SRS Se EO Ime Ce, en en ieee Nov. 24 seveeeeeee 
Benedict’ Stone Corp. (cast-stone) (50 sh. pfd. and 390 sh. com.)?..........------:--++++ Dec. 29 an sneenene 
Blue Stone Quarry (60 shares)? “ Mar. 16 ——eweeseseee 
Coplay Cement Mig. Co. (common) (*) Dec. 16 oo 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (?)........ Dec. 30 sessereeee 
Eastern Brick Corp. (7% cu. pid.) (2) -.--.--sc---cscseeeereeeeseeerseeseeeeseceeseneneeseaennenseseananenss Dec. 9 10 
Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) (common) (?) Dec. 9 10 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (common)-........ Sept. 11 50 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (preferred)........ Nov. 3 30 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred ).............-..-.scsssesssesseeeeeeete eee ee Se See - 
Globe Phosphate Co. ($10,000 1st ~~. bonds, $169.80 per yong paid on prin.) Dec. 22 
Iroquois Sand and Gravel Co., Ltd. (2 sh. com. and 3 sh. pfd.) (?)........--.----+- Mar. 17 
Knickerbocker Lime Co.x..........--.-::s-s-sse-se00-0-+ June 22 
Limestone Products Corp. (150 sh. pfd., $50 par, and 150 sh. com., no par)...... Dec. 22 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds) Dec. 31 
Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) Oc. 13 
Phosphate Mining Co. (*) Nov. 24 
River Feldspar and Milling Co. (50 sh. com. and 50 sh. pfd.) (2)........---------:-0ee+ June 23 
mormnnis Aseanite 450. LIst G's, T9OS4 Yass cccewssscsessessepensesssesecnseseess Aug. 31 
Simbroco Stone Co.? Apr. 20 
Southern Phosphate Corp. Sevt. 15 
Tidewater Portland Cement Co. (3000 sh. com.) pee Dec. 22 
Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 22 sh. com. and 12 sh. pfd. (°) MGW. So 8 8 assicsiexe 
Wabash Portland Cement Co.? Aug. 3 50 





Winchester Brick Co. ng 3° ga (sand lime brick) (5) Dec. 16 

() Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. 
(3) Price obtained at auction by Weilepp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore. Md. 
(5) Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. 
1925. 


(g) Neidecker and Co.. 
by R. L. Day and Co., hg 
atlend, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia. on November 3, 


London, England. 





Day and Co., 





Muller & Sons. New York. 


Price bid Price asked Dividend Rate 
165 000 ssc 50c “2 Y, $1.50 ¢ 
334 Maen ' 
|) 3% % semi-annual Aug, } 
57 65 3% semi-annual Aug f 
ee a 45 14% quar. Nov, 2 
125 135 $2 qu. Oct. 1 
105% hse 6% annual 
of ae $1 quar., $1 ex. Jan. } 
|) ee 
25 26 
205. eS 
51% 52% 
3714 40 
98 100 
98 100 
99% 100 40c quar. Sept. 30 
5 7 4 ir Cote re 13% % quar. Sent. 30 
3 3% 
2% 3 
po erseesseee 14%4% Feb. 15 
Called as of Nov. 1, 1927 
| 
ee 
98% 101 
a 
99 101 
6% 6% 15c¢ quar. Aug. 15 
4% 5 
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Price bid Price asked 
Mo = for the lot 


wteeitien 
$10% for SHOHOE secs 


Dividend rate 


17%4e(x) 
30 


$50 for the lot 
$12 rd the lot 


100 
$60 for the lot 





104% Pes 3% % semi-annual 
Wreits £1% 
$200 for the Tot 
1? ca 
| 


$6525 for the lot 
$1 for the lot 
60 


10c 


(2) Price obtained at auction 
(*) Price obtained at auction by Barnes and 
Boston, Mass. (x) Price obtained at auction by 


(*) Price obtained at auction by Wise. Hobbs and Arnold. Boston. Mass. 





International Cement Third 
Quarter Earnings 


OR the quarter to September 30 last the 

company reports net income of $1,234,973, 
equal to $1.90 a share on the 562,500 shares 
of common stock, after preferred dividends, 
and for the nine months the balance for the 
common was $3,282,519, or $4.94 a share. A 
year ago in the third quarter earnings avail- 
able for common dividends were $1,379,583, 
equal to $2.15 a share, and for the nine 


months such net was $3,184,541, or $4.75 a 
share. 


Below are given the comparative earnings 
for the first and third quarters of 1927 and 
1926: 


INTERNATIONAL 


CEMENT CORP. QUARTERLY 


California Materials, Inc., Bonds 


Offered 


H. LEWIS: & GO: Angeles, 
Calif., are offering at 100 and inter- 
est $350,000 first mortgage 7% sinking fund 
gold bonds of the California Materials, Inc., 
Whittier, Calif., dated August 1, 1927: 
due August 1, 1939. Interest payable F. & A. 
at First National Trust and Savings Bank, 
Whittier, Calif., trustee, or Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles. Callable on any 
interest date at 103 and interest. 


Los 


The following data are from a letter by 
A. H. Gregg, president of the company: 


Company.—Has been organized for the 
purpose of acquiring all of the assets and 


EARNINGS 




















Period ended September 30— 1927—-3 Months.—1926 1927—9 Months—1926 
RETO ERCR Sco oar $8,291,490 $8,023,344 $22,133,617 $19,728,513 
Less pkg. discount and allowance.................. 1,600,111 1,497,756 4,244,795 3,621,583 
Manufacturing costs, exclusive depreciation 3,549,168 3,259,247 9,459,824 8,020,544 
RIMSII MRNRISER 85 en he oe 521,481 472,481 1,315,885 1,190,182 

Mantitacturine profit <..........:.2.--<...0<c...00:- $2,620,730 $2,793,860 $ 7,113,114 $ 6,896,203 
Shipping, selling and adm. expenses.. ~ 4,208,043 1,090,352 3,063,136 2,912,243 
Net profit ....... Sn Saree See ee eee $1,502,617 $1,703,508 $ 4,049,979 $ 3,983,960 
Federal taxes, contingency reserve, etc......... 267,644 323,926 766,460 799,420 
coe Be Sie ce): | ee re $1, 234, 973 $1,379,582 $ 3,283,519 $ 3,184,540 
Earnings per share on 562,500 shares, no 
Par common outstanding 2000. $1.89 $2.14 $4.94 $4.75 


business of Sycamore Canyon Gravel Co. 
of Whittier, Calif., which was organized in 
1912 and incorporated in 1923. The rapidly 
increasing demand in the territory served 
has necessitated provisions being made for 
increased financing. Upon completion of pres- 
ent plans the company will constitute a com- 
plete unit in the industry with producing 
facilities of the most modern type obtain- 
able insuring most favorable operating con- 
ditions at low cost. 

Security—A first mortgage upon all of 
the properties of the company now owned 
or hereafter acquired, including real estate, 
plant, equipment, etc., representing a_ total 
cost, less depreciation, of over $1,000,000. 
The principal property of the company con- 
sists of 100 acres of land located on the San 
Gabriel cone near the town of Baldwin 
Park, on which there will be immediately 
erected a thoroughly modern plant for the 
production of rock, sand and gravel having 
a daily capacity of 2500 tons. This plant 
will be of the latest type of einforced con- 
crete and steel construction and will be 
equipped with the most modern and efficient 
machinery obtainable. 

Additional properties of the company con 
sist of 2'%4 acres of land in the city of 
Whittier improved with a modern fireproo 
warehouse and bunkers and approximately 
13 acres located on Workman Mill road, 
Whittier. 

Earnings—Earnings of the erg 
company (Sycamore Canyon Gravel 
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according to a certified audit, have shown 
4 satisfactory record, having averaged for 
the 5-year period ended December 31, 1926, 
approximately $40,000 per year. Current 
earnings according to the same audit, based 
upon operations covering the first six 
months of the current year, are at the rate 
of over $60,000 per annum. 

Estimated earnings, giving effect to the 
operation of new facilities which will be 
provided through this financing, are esti- 
mated by the officers of the company at 
$150,000 annually, or over five times interest 
requirements on the bonds of this issue to 
be presently outstanding. 

Sinking Fund.—Indenture provides for a 
minimum annual sinking fund of 1/10 of the 
largest amount of bonds outstanding com- 
mencing September 1, 1929, payable monthly 
to the trustee, or 5 cents per ton of mate- 
rials sold from the new plant, whichever is 
greater. This sinking fund is to be used 
solely for the purchase of bonds in the open 
market up to 103, or call by lot at the re- 
demption price if not obtainable in the open 
market. The minimum sinking fund is suffi- 
cient to retire the entire bonded debt by 
maturity. 


Purpose-—Proceeds will be used to pro- 
vide part of cost of construction of the new 
plant on the company’s property at Baldwin 
Park, to retire a small existing mortgage on 
the property, and to reduce current lia- 
bilities. 

Management.—The management of the 
company will be in the hands of men who 
have had long experience in the business. 


The officers and directors are as follows: 
A. H. Gregg, president: John D. Gregg, 
general manager; A. Wardman, director 
(president Whittier Telephone Co.); L. A. 
Lewis, attorney, director; F. F. Pellissier, 
director (executive vice-president, Los An- 
geles Creamerv Co., Los Angeles. Calif.) ;: 
William A. Johnson, director (president 
Western Concrete Pipe Co., Los Angeles) ; 
J. L. Seppi, director. 


All of the stockholders have waived their 
rights under the statute of limitations gov- 
erning stockholders’ liability in California so 
long as any of these bonds remain out- 
standing. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET. CALIFOR- 
NIA MATERIALS, INC. 
(As of July 22, 1927, Giving Effect to New Cap- 
italization and Proposed Issuance and Dis- 
position of $350,000,000 7% Gold Bonds) 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 

Cash on hand and in 
[ees es 
Notes and accounts re- 
ceivable less reserve 
Accounts receivable— 
affiliated company.... 
Inventories .................. 
Subscriptions to cap- 
ital stock 


17,466.58 
78,110.18 


3,340.94 
7,518.48 


700.00 $ 107,136.18 


Investments: 
Suverior Sand and 


Oravel Cee cc os $ 5,513.39 
Fixed Assets: 
Gravel deposits and 
RE Sena : 1,011,236.09 
lant property and 
equipment ................ $ 345,347.39 
Less : Reserve for de- 
Preciation: ................. 71,770.02 
$ 273,577.37 
Leasehold on gravel 
lands BE ens eS 5,000.00 
Cash on hand set 
aside to provide 
Part of the cost of 
ROW QIN qcccchdoccs 245,000.00 523,577.37 
. $1,534,813.46 
Deferred items .............. 36,595.78 
otal assets ........ $1.684,058.81 


Rock Products 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities: 


Contracts payable — 
August, 1927,  in- 
ll | ea $ 5,621.47 
Fixed Liabilities : 
First mortgage 7% 
gold bonds (this 
issue) .. . .....-$ 350,000.00 
Contracts payable — 
deferred sega 22,485.00 
Total fixed _lia- 
| eee $ 372,485.90 
Total liabilities... $ 378,107.37 
Reserve for 1927 in- 
COMING TANGER ...-0ckcsese 


4,085.49 


Total liabilities 
and reserves .... $ 382,192.86 
Capital and Surplus: 

Capital stock issues... 
Surplus arising from 
appreciation of 
gravel deposits and 
gravel lands based 


795,700.00 


upon recent ap- 
| na Red 506,165.95 
OR en as $1,684,058.81 


Waukesha Lime and Stone Co. 
Bonds Offered 


URCHLE AND CO., Milwaukee, are 
offering at 9914 and interest to yield 
6.15%, $450,000 first mortgage 6% sinking 
fund gold bonds (closed issue) of the Wau- 
kesha Lime and Stone Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Dated July 1, 1927; due July 1, 1937. 
The following are data from a letter of 
H. M. Halverson, president of the company: 


Company.—A Wisconsin corporation, or- 
ganized in 1905, to operate quarries, sand 
and gravel deposits, and sell crushed stone, 
building stone, sand and gravel, agricultural 
limestone, mineral feeds, and many other 
quarry products incidental thereto. The 
tract of land on which the company’s plants 
and buildings are located is approximately 
279 acres and lies along the valley of the 
Little Fox river, on both sides of the river. 
Company has excellent railroad transporta- 
tion facilities. Company has one of the 
largest and best gravel and stone deposits 
in the Northwest. 

Security—Secured by a direct closed first 
mortgage on all of the fixed assets of the 
company, specifically includes mineral depos- 
its, reserve lands, machinery and equipment, 
comprising the company’s plant located at 
Waukesha, Wis. These properties have been 
appraised by the American Appraisal Co. 
at a sound depreciated value of $708,798. 
These values do not include the millions of 
tons of deposit underlying and abutting the 
sand and gravel deposits which have been 
estimated to be sufficient to last over 100 
years. Fixed values amount to approxi- 
mately $1,575 for each $1,000 bonds of this 
issue exclusive of value of the sub-deposits. 
The balance sheet, after giving effect to this 
financing, will show net tangible assets equal 
to $1,850 for each $1,000 bond. Total cur- 
rent assets will show approximately $175,- 
000, or more than three times total current 
liabilities. 

Sinking Fund.—Indenture contains a sink- 
ing fund provision requiring the company 
to deposit each year a minimum amount of 
$20,000, or 25% of the net earnings of the 
company, whichever is the greater, for the 
purpose of retiring bonds of this issue. It 
is estimated the company will have retired 
more than 75% of the issue by maturity. 

Earnings—The average net income ior 
the past six years, after depreciation avail- 
able for interest, but before certain non- 
recurring charges, amounted to $55,638, or 
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more than twice the maximum interest 
charges on this issue. In addition to 
this, the company has expended during the 
past six years more than $170,000 for up- 
keep, and over $100,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery and equipment has been added dur- 
ing the year 1926, as well as an expenditure 
of approximately $50,000 in new and addi- 
tional equipment during the year 1927. Based 
on contracts already in hand, the company 
estimates the net earnings for the year 1927 
will be approximately $125,000, which is at 
the rate of 4% times the total maximum 
annual interest requirements on this issue. 

Purpose—Proceeds will be used in part 
to acquire and centralize control of corpo- 
rate affairs in the hands of those who have 
materially contributed towards the success- 
ful operations of this company over a pe- 
riod of the last 15 years. 

Capitalization.— 


= _ _, Authorized Outstanding 
First mortgage 6% sinking 


fund gold bonds.................. $450,000 $450,000 
7% preferred stock.................. 250,000 250,000 


Common stock (no par 
WOUND Od scenes cee 10,000 shs. 10,000 shs. 


Products—The company has one of the 
largest and best gravel and stone deposits in 
the Northwest, and in addition to its very 
extensive limestone deposits, it has under- 
lying its gravel deposit an additional deposit 
of dense, fine-grained Niagara dolomite to 
an undeterminable depth. This limestone, ac- 
cording to surveys by the geological depart- 
ment for the state of Wisconsin, indicates 
that same is suitable for building and road 
material, agricultural limestone, mineral 
feeds, asphaltic paving dust, etc. This lime- 
stone underlies the entire property; the 
upper surface is from 20 to 30 ft. above the 
river bed and it has been estimated that the 
amount of limestone on the property is large 
enough so that mining at the present rate of 
production would last approximately 100 
years. 

Its sand and gravel deposits which lie 
above a certain proportion of its limestone 
deposits have a face of from 70 to 100 ft. in 
height. One of the major factors in deter- 
mining the value of sand and gravel depos- 
its in this section of the country is the ratio 
of gravel to sand. In the making of any 
concrete product the average proportions 
used are two parts of gravel to one of sand. 
This company’s deposits, however, are in the 
proportion of three of gravel to one of sand, 
which proportion is determined by surveys 
made in making up the report of the Amer- 
ican Appraisal Co. under date of December 
31, 1926. According to an industrial survey 
made, most of the companies operating in 
this state have deposits of only one or less 
parts of gravel to one part of sand. The 
advantages, then, to Waukesha Lime and 
Stone Co. in this respect are obvious, as 
gravel is the needed product in concrete con- 
struction. Furthermore, due to the type of 
its deposit, it produces a highly fractural 
gravel which has superior binding qualities 
in concrete mixing. The production of sand 
and gravel this year will be approximately 
400,000 tons, and this is being steadily in- 
creased, as side track facilities are being 
enlarged for the company’s benefit by the 
Soo Line railroad. The company also pro- 
duces from 125,000 to 150,000 tons of vari- 
ous crushed limestone products. It is esti- 
mated that the sand and gravel deposits 
amount to 40,000,000 cu. yd., or about 60,- 
000,000 tons, which at the present rate of 
mining would last more than 100 years. 

Market—The territory served by the 
company includes Wisconsin and Illinois in 
its sand, gravel and crushed limestone, and 
extends into Indiana and Iowa with its lime- 
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stone products. Gravel, crushed stone and 
sand are the basic products, which, together 
with cement, are used in all concrete con- 
struction work such a paving and high- 
ways, public and commercial buildings, 
dwellings, sidewalks, etc. Gravel and crushed 
stone are also used in large quantities for 
ballast purposes by railroads. 

WAUKESHA LIME AND STONE CO. 

BALANCE SHEET 
(As of December 31, 1926, and After Giving 
Effect to Present Financing) 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
ET RET RS oc er $ 73,519.56 
Readily realizable securities................ 45,172.86 
Customers’ accounts receivable........... 22,367.81 


Inventory (at cost or market which- 
ever is lower) 31,302.13 


$172,362.36 





Total current assets..................... 
Fixed Assets: 

Sound value of mineral deposits, 
land, buildings, machinery and 
equipment per report of the Amer- 
ican Appraisal Co. as of December 
31, 1926 

Prepaid 
charges 


woe ...---$708,798.30 
expenses and deferred 
eee .. 6,260.84 


$887,421.50 





LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable ........................ 
Accrued taxes, insurance and wages.. 
Reserved for 1926 federal and state 
NESSOEIIS RRNOS. 2o5 oe occ cans ct casts coseiere ... 10,109.46 
Customers’ deposit on contract...... 5,000.00 
Total current liabilities .................$ 50,083.49 
First mortgage 6% sinking fund gold 
WOME a2 .c:. eaten ties Saree . 450,000.00 


$ 29,081.47 
5,892.56 


Total liabilities ...$500,083.49 
Net Worth: 
Preferred stock, 7% cumulative— 
Authorized and issued, 
2500 shares @ $100 
NI ioe cape omc ceen $250,000.00 
Common stock, no par value— 
Authorized and _is- 
ssued, 10.000 shares 137,338.01 





Canada Cement Co. Sold to 
Wood, Gundy and Co. 


T the special meeting of shareholders 

of Canada Cement Co. held at Mont- 
real recently, the offer submitted by Wood, 
Gundy and Co., Ltd., for the purchase of its 
assets was accepted. This acceptance will 
result in one of the largest financial trans- 
actions ever to have taken place in Canada 
with the single exception of Dominion of 
Canada bond issues. The result of the ap- 
proval of the offer will be that each common 
shareholder will receive $250 per share, 
while each preferred shareholder will re- 
ceive $125 per share. As there are $10,500,- 
000 par value of preferred shares and 
$13,500,000 par value of common shares 
outstanding, the payments to shareholders 
will aggregate $46,875,000. The company 
has $4,543,146 first mortgage 6% bonds due 
in 1929 outstanding. 

Attendance at the meeting was probably 
the largest in the history of the company 
and shareholders took occasion by sustained 
applause and actual cheering to express 
their warm regard for Frank P. Jones, the 
president, and their appreciation of the ex- 
cellent manner in which he guided the com- 
pany during the past 18 years. 

R. O. Sweezey, in speaking on the fine 
achievements of Mr. Jones as regards the 
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shareholders, the employes of the company 
and the public in general, remarked that 
during the past 18 years Mr. Jones was able 
to create an equity of over $33,000,000 be- 
sides the many millions of dollars paid out 
in dividends. 

The bankers will take over the company’s 
nine plants in Canada with a capacity of 
12,000,000 bbl. a year and gypsum deposits 
in northern Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island as well as the controlling interest in 
the Pennsylvania Gypsum Co. at Chester, 
Penn. The latter interest was acquired in 
January, 1926. 


The stockholders of Canada Cement Co. 
will have to deposit their stock with the 
Montreal Trust Co. before November 21 to 
avail themselves of the purchase offer. 


Mr. Jones, the retiring president, attributed 
much of the success of the company to the 
co-operation of the directors and the loyal 
service of the employes. The latter, he said, 
also benefited from the prosperity of the 
company. Shares were sold to them on a 
preferential basis from time to time, which 
at the purchase price of the company have 
a value of $3,500,000. Furthermore, he 
added, another block of shares has beer 
turned over to trustees for the future bene- 
fit of employes, which means another $3,- 
500,000. 

The business for which this payment is 
to be paid is in the front rank of Canadian 
industrial institutions, and its progress has 
probably been unsurpassed by any other 
important Canadian industrial enterprise. 
Established in 1909 as a _ combination 
of 12 Canadian cement manufacturers, the 
business has displayed a gradual but con- 
sistent improvement in its financial position. 
Even during war years and the period im- 
mediately following, there have been few 
annual reports that have failed to indicate 
a substantial addition to the profit and loss 
surplus after payment of preferred and 
common dividends. 


One interesting point in connection with 
the company’s development is that the cap- 
italization today is practically identical with 
that revealed by the first balance sheet pub- 
lished on December 31, 1909. Preferred and 
common share capital has remained un- 
changed, while the amount of then out- 
standing bonds has been reduced. This in- 
teresting performance, in the face of the 
severe tests to which Canadian industries 
were placed during the war, is almost 
unique. The history of the company affords 
one of the best illustrations of the results 
that may be accomplished over a period of 
years through careful management and main- 
taining the good will of the public at large. 
(See Rock Propucts, April 2, 1927, for 
complete history.) 

Refinancing plans are under way and a 
syndicate of bankers’ headed by Wood, 
Gundy and Co. are now offering a new 
issue of $20,000,000, 51%4% first mortgage 
bonds. A. C.. Tagge, vice-president and 
assistant general manager of the old Canada 
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Cement Co., has been elected president ot 
the new company. An announcement states 
that the directors of the old company are to 
be included in the new company’s board, to 
which will be added Sir Herbert S. Hold, 
J. B. Gundy and J. D. Johnson, F P. 
Jones, retiring president, will also be on the 
board. J. D. Johnson, who has been added 
to the board of directors, will be Vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Lehigh Portland Plans New Issue 
of $30,000,000 Preferred 


F  oinageecin meeting of stockholders oj 

the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. has 
been called for December 16 to vote on a 
proposed increase of capital stock from $30,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000. The authorized com. 
mon share capitalization of $30,000,000 of 
$50 par stock will not be changed, but a 
new issue of 7% cumulative preferred stock 
consisting of 300,000 shares of $100 par 
value stock will be authorized. 


If the plan proposed by the directors js 
adopted, the authorized capital stock will 
thus be evenly divided between common and 
preferred stocks. There is now $22,517,400 
outstanding common stock. The capitaliza- 
tion was increased from $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 on January 16, 1924. 


Kelley Island Plans Common 
Stock Split Up On 4 to | 
Basis — 
TOCKHOLDERS of the Kelley Is- 
land Lime and Transport Co. have 
been asked to vote on changing the au- 
thorized common stock from _ 80,000 
shares par $100 (77,238 shares outstand- 
ing), to 400,000 shares of no par value, 
four new shares to be issued in exchange 
for each common share held. It is ex- 
pected that dividends at the rate of $2.50 
per annum will be inaugurated on the 
new stock. This is equivalent to $10 per 
annum on the old common stock, which 
rate has been paid during the current year 
as well as the previous year. 


North American Cement 
Earnings 


ORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CORP. 
Albany, N. Y., reports net earnings for 
August of $167,490 after depreciation and 
depletion but before interest and federal 
taxes. For the eight months ended August 
31, income before interest and federal taxes 


was $521,000. 


Below are given the earnings for the 
period ended August 31, 1927: 


NORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CORP.— 
EARNINGS 
Month 
Period ended August 31, 1927— 
Net earnings after depreciation, 
and depletion, but before in- : 
terest and federal taxes............ $167,490 $521,000 


& Months 
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International Congress for Testing 


Materials 


Abstracts from the Proceedings of the Meeting Held 
in Amsterdam, Holland, September 12 to 17, 1927 


OR the first time since the war Germany 
P ves a participant at the International 
Congress for Testing Materials, in Amster- 
dam, from whose proceedings brief abstracts 
of reports submitted at the congress, which 
might be of particular interest to Rock 
Propucts readers, are given below. 


Reinforced Concrete 


Pror. Dr.-Inc. E. Prosst, Technische 
Hochschule, Karlsruhe, touched on the prob- 
lems of reinforced concrete. He stated that, 
although great progress has been achieved in 
the field of reinforced concrete during the 
past decades, a number of problems are 
awaiting solution. Thus the tensile strength 
of concrete is neglected in reinforced con- 
crete construction without sufficient reason. 
The compressive strength is seldom utilized 
completely, while lower tensile strength re- 
duces safety against crack formation. The 
problem of shrinkage of concrete and re- 
inforced concrete structures is only partially 
solved to date, that of watertightness has 
resolved itself into improvements by natu- 
ral means. Rational proportioning and 
working of the concrete, as well as correct 
distribution and laying of the reinforcement, 
form the basis of securing watertight con- 
crete and reinforced concrete construction. 
Admixtures and coatings alone present no 
advantages for permanent construction. A 
problem whose investigation is of utmost 
importance is that of the behavior of con- 
crete and reinforced concrete under re- 
peated load. The fatigue phenomena, ob- 
served in this connection, have been the 
object of study for a number of years-in 
a series of tests continued to the present 
time. 

F. Empercer, director, Techn. E. H., 
Vienna, reported on “High Test Steel for 
Compression Members (Columns and 
Arches) of Reinforced Concrete.” 

R. Maitiart, engineer, Geneva, discussed 
the compressive stress in flexure, presenting 
test results and slides showing the rupture 
of specimens during flexure in a test series 
carried out in 1906 and used as material in 
drawing up the Swiss specifications in 1909. 
The test beams were made of pumice con- 
crete and had a cube strength of 80 kg. 
Per sq.cn. They furnish an illustration of 


the safety of low-grade concrete stressed in 
flexure, 


By Dr. Curt Platzmann 


His conclusions were: With the custom- 
ary percentage of reinforcement of 0.75% 
to 1.0%, steel remains the primary cause of 
failure even when a low-grade concrete is 
used. High concrete strength, therefore, 
does not increase the safety of ordinary 
construction—assuming that the latter is 
carried out perfectly—and special methods 
to produce higher strengths are an unneces- 
sary encumbrance in this case, not justified 
by corresponding advantages. Devices for 
control of grading, continuous tests of con- 
crete, etc., are justified only on special con- 
struction, where higher concrete stresses are 
allowed for reasons such as reducing the 
dead weight or insufficient clearance. It 
should be required in all cases that the con- 
tractor have sufficient practical experience to 
judge the properties of materials, the quan- 
tity of mixing water and the extent of 
hardening of concrete. 


Selection of Concrete Proportions 


R. W. Crum, Iowa, U.S.A., reported on 
the selection of concrete proportions with 
special reference to the water-cement ratio 
and the void determination method. He 
traced the history of both methods and dis- 
cussed the principles on which they are 
based and pointed out the importance of the 
relation between strength and water-cement 
ratios. He then described the practical ap- 
plication of the water-cement ratio theory 
on the job referring to the apparatus re- 
quired for this purpose and to the advan- 
tages which are to be derived for the con- 
tractor from an improvement of the quality 
concrete. 

G. WotLTERBEEK, engineer, Zutphen, re- 
viewed tests of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures caried out in the Dutch Indies. It 
was observed that such structures in the 
vicinity of the sea showed corrosion of the 
reinforcement and consequent spalling off 
of the concrete. Concrete located under 
water showed no deterioration phenomena. 
The danger zone lies immediately above the 
high-water level, where the concrete is ex- 
posed to alternate drying and wetting by 
the waves. During each wetting the voids 
of the concrete become filled with salt water, 
which, upon evaporation, leaves a saline 
residue. This process has been found to 
result in samples with 6% salt. The con- 
crete should be protected by waterproofing 


of the surface and special care should be 
given to the protectior of the reinforcement. 


Concrete in Sea Water 


Dr. R. Grun, director of the Research 
Institute of the Steel Industry, Dusseldorf, 
selected cement in sea water for his subject. 
Upon reviewing briefly the development of 
cements with respect to their resistance to 
the effect of sea water, he cited several cases 
of failure of concrete exposed to sea water 
and discussed the methods used thus far to 
impart watertightness to concrete. This was 
followed by numerous examples of failure 
of concrete due to other aggressive solutions 
and prevention methods used successfully or 
unsuccessfully. 

Finally, the action of agressive solutions— 
classified as sulphates and other salts, acids 
and organic substances, such as oils—was 
briefly touched upon. 

Recent investigations have shown that the 
following measures are suitable for the pres- 
ervation of concrete in sea water. 

1. Dense structure in accordance with Ful- 
ler’s curve. 

2. Cements without free lime. 

3. Protection by impregnation or coat- 
ings. 

These measures were discussed individ- 
ually. A method was suggested for testing 
the quality of protective coatings, which are 
continuously gaining in importance. Tenta- 
tive specifications for a test of resistance to 
sea water were presented to collect material. 

Dr. G. HAErGERMANN, director of the 
laboratory of the Association of German 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Berlin, re- 
viewed the test methods for portland ce- 
ment prescribed by the different specifica- 
tions, and discussed the more important test 
methods for the determination of the time 
of set, soundness and other properties of 
cement. 


Strength of Concrete and Mortars 


Pror. Inc. F. KLrokner, BOhmische Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Prague, reported on the 
increase of strength of concrete and mortar 
with age. The following formulas have been 
established for this relation of compressive 
strength: 

Bach’s formula: 


6 ] ) 
Kk =K,x(-1— 4/—— ] 
0.3d+1 
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American formula: 
K,—K,+ 7.95 kK, 
E. M. P. A. formula: 





a: d 2/3 
ae oe 
b+ d2/3 
where K is the concrete strength at a cer- 


tain age; 

K, the 7-day strength; 

K., the 28-day strength; 

K,, a, b are constants dependent on the 
properties of concrete aggregates, on the 
quantity of mixing water, method of work- 
ing, curing and similar conditions; and 

d is the age in days. 

A new and relatively simple formula was 
established on the basis of tests carried out 
in this connection at the Testing Laboratory 
of the Bohemian Technische Hochschule in 
Prague: 

K=A+B log d, 
where A and B are constants and d the 
number of days. 

The formula is quite general. 

Numerous tests have proven that this for- 
mula is applicable not only to the compres- 
sive strength, but also to the tensile strength, 
bending strength and bond strength between 
concrete and steel. Check tests of Bach's 
results showed a very good agreement. 

The advantage of this new formula is its 
simplicity. It is a straight line relation, in- 
volving but two constants, which can be 
established by two tests of the same concrete 
at different ages. 

For plastic concrete, containing 300 kg. 
cement per cu. m. mixed aggregate of aver- 
age quality, these constants for compressive 
strength are as follows: 

A=/70, B= 140. 


Standard Tests of Portland Cement 


Pror. Dr. M. Ros, Zitirich, summarized 
the present status of standard tests of port- 
land cements. From the point of view of 
uniform laboratory test methods, the more 
natural prism specimens of plastic mortar 
appear to be equally well suited as the dry- 
tamped mortar specimens. From the prac- 
tical standpoint, there is a distinct advantage 
in using the former. The average discrep- 
ancies are the same for both methods. 

The value of a test for the construction 
job lies in the justification of applying the 
standard values obtained in the laboratory 
to the job conditions, of transferring the 
strengths obtained on standard specimens in 
compression and flexure to the strength and 
elasticity relations of job concrete with an 
accuracy sufficient for the purpose. 

Tests of specimens of plastic consistency 
conform to the practice on present-day con- 
crete and reinfored concrete pobs. The ratio 
of the cube strength of mortar specimens of 
plastic consistency to that of dry-tamped 
specimens is about 0.60. The ratio of the 
flexural strength of prisms of plastic con- 
sistency to their cube strength is about 1: 6. 


Alumina Cements 


H. Le Cuaterier and A. DUHAMEAUx, 
Paris, reported on their tests of alumina 
cement. The compounds occurring in alu- 
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mina cement were studied. The existence 

of three calcium-aluminates with varying 

hydraulic properties were established : 
CaO-Al,O;, 5CaO-3A1,0;, 3CaO-Al,O,. 

The occurrence of the two following sili- 
cates is possible: 

2CaO:SiO., 2CaO-Al.O,°SiO.. 

Hydration is practically completed after 
11 hours. With 10% silica, 45% alumina 
and 45% lime the following composition 
may result: 

2(2CaO-SiO,) + 5(CaO-Al,0,) 
or 
2(2CaO-Al1,0,-SiO,) + 5CaO-3Al,0;. 

Pror. Paut Joye discussed the heat phe- 
nomena during setting of cement. 

Pror. E. Davis spoke of the volume 
changes in portland cement mortar and con- 
crete due to causes other than temperature 
changes. A special study was made of the 
volume changes produced by varying mois- 
ture conditions. The apparatus used was 
described as well as the procedure for keep- 
ing temperature and moisture conditions 
constant. The effect of the water-cement 
ratio, grading of aggregates and their prop- 
erties on expansion and contraction was 
explained. 


Bettering of Portland Cements 


Pror. Dr. Inc. GEHLER, of the testing lab- 
oratory, Technische Hochschule, Dresden, 
made reference to strength tests of cements 
(including soundness, time of set, shrink- 
age). He pointed out the rise of strength 
of commercial cements since 1913 (portland 
cement, iron portland cement, slag cement), 
the appearance of German high test cements, 
whose present compressive strength at 3 
days is 350 kg. per sq.cm. and at 28 days 
625 kg. per sq.cm.; tensile strength at 3 
days 30 kg. per sq.cm. and at 28 days 46 
kg. per sq. cm., and the progress in cement 
manufacture and in the machine industry. 
He then referred to the German alumina 
cement (Alca cement) and its resistance to 
sulphates, to official specifications and job 
experience, and to the future development 
of scientific statistics for testing materials 
in accordance with the correlation theory. 

Raising the tensile strength was desig- 
nated as the next task. In 1913 the ratio 
of tensile to compressive strength of com- 
mercial cement was 1:10; today this ratio 
for a high test portland cement is only 
1:13.6, which is of utmost importance where 
cracking of reinforced concrete beams is the 
result. ; 

This was followed by a discussion of the 
problem, whether the compressive strength 
is best tested on cubes or columns. (Re- 
cent tests carried out in Dresden were 
quoted. ) 

The recent concentrated development and 
the outlook in the future urge international 
co-operation and standardization of nota- 
tion and tests of cement. 


Weathering of Rocks 


Pror. Dr. StEvER, Technische Hochschule, 
Darmstadt, spoke on the weathering of rock. 
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Reports of investigations of resistance tp 
weathering of rock have been s 


arce for the 
last 12 years for well-known reasons, A 
basic treatment in the light of original ti. 


vestigations was published by Hirschwald 
in 1912. In spite of considerable progress 
many tests have not been satisfactory, which 
is the case of rock preservation Measures, 
In recent years a desire for short cuts in 
methods of investigation has become mani. 
fest. Aside from technical experiments 
petrographic examinations should be deyel. 
oped further. Climatic observations, as well 
as observations of the composition of the 
air, precipitated water and ground water in 
the vicinity of structures, have been neg- 
lected. Mechanical weathering and its rela. 
tion to certain mineralogical-chemical proc- 
esses is of special interest for road con. 
struction where basalt is used, as it js 
affected by the sun. Grey spots are not a 
sufficient indication; an investigation with 
the aid of acids and alkali-carbonates may 
give indicative results, but treatment with 
boiling distilled water is a reliable method. 
The speaker urged additional instruction for 
engineers and architects in sciences pertain- 
ing to rock. 

Pror. BurcHartz, State Testing Depart- 
ment, Berlin-Dahlem, reported on compres- 
sion tests of brick. 


Pror. Cur. K. Visser, Technische Hoch- 
schule, Delft, dealt with the effect of fir- 
ing methods on unit weight and specific 
gravity of brick. It can be determined by 
heating to increasing temperatures small 
samples molded from a certain lot of clay. 
The specific gravity generally increases 
gradually up to 1000 deg. C. The drop 
which follows is more rapid. The maxi- 
mum and minimum values are relatively 
close to each other. 


Testing Road Materials 


R. ScHtiyter, Stockholm, described the 
method of testing road material giving a re- 
view of existing methods approved by the 
Swedish State Testing Department. He 
then quoted strength test results of different 
native rocks such as granite, gneiss, diabase, 
sandstone and limestone. The results were 
plotted in diagrams and given in_ tables 
simultaneously with similar values obtained 
in other countries. 

Pror. BurcHARTz, State Materials Test- 
ing Department, Berlin-Dahlem, chose road 
material as his second topic. The report 
dealt with tests of road material proper, 1, 
of natural or artificial rock used in the form 
of paving units or aggregate. 

Attention was drawn to the stresses pro 
duced in road material under conditions 0! 
service (natural and traffic agencies), to the 
requirements which should be placed on such 
materials and to the properties which should 
be determined as an indication of the qual- 
ity and suitability of these materials in the 
laboratory. The following properties a 
important : 

1. Resistance to weathering. 

2. Compressive strength. 
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3, Wear. 

4, Resistance to impact (toughness). 

5, Resistance (to crumbling ). 

The resistance to weathering is deter- 
petrographic investigations, ab- 
aturation coefficient and freezing 


mined by 
sorption, 
tests. 

A critical review of the existing test 
methods of the above properties was made. 
Finally, the properties determining the suit- 
ability of rock as paving units or aggregate 
were discussed. 

Dr. H. SALMANG, Technische Hochschule, 
Aachen, submitted a report of tests of re- 
fractories. 

Pror. Dr. C. J. VAN NIEUWENBURG, Tech- 
nische Hochschule, Delft, sketched the 
progress of manufacture of refractories. 

M. C. Booze of Ohio told of recent prog- 
ress in testing refractory materials. 


Cellular Concrete 


Inc. ErrK v. MEeEIyER, Copenhagen, re- 
viewed the composition and properties of 
cellular concrete, which is a light weight 
concrete obtained by mixing a viscous foam 
with cement, sand and water. The large 
number of gas bubbles in the foam is re- 
tained and is evenly distributed in the cellu- 
lar concrete which sets and hardens like 
ordinary concrete. It is characterized by 
very light wight of 300—1200 kg. per cu.m. 
as against 2200 kg. per cu.m. for ordinary 
concrete. It also has lower heat conduction 
of 0.049—0.30 as against 1.2 for ordinary 
concrete. Its strength is lower than that 
of the latter. However, it is resistant to 
water, frost and fire. It actually absorbs 
no water, affords protection from corrosion 
and is particularly soundproof. A _ similar 
product is also manufactued from gypsum. 


Silicate Research 


Pror. B. ScHweEzow, Moscow, outlined 
the great progress achieved in the field of 
research and manufacture of siliceous struc- 
tural materials within the last decade. Port- 
land cement has been greatly improved by 
puzzolanic admixtures. The problem of 
standardizing sand is practically solved. 
Standards for cements of every description 
have been worked out. Extensive studies 
were devoted to ceramic materials, -the 
microstructure of brick having tremendous 
bearing on practical problems. 

Long time tests have resulted in manu- 
facturing valuable cements from natural 
anhydrite and dead burned gypsum. 

The treatment of clays with acids has led 
to the manufacture of “keramolith” and 
“keramofaserit,” the latter containing as- 


bestos—materials which resist the action of 
water. 


Masonry in Old-Time Buildings 


Dr. Incr. A. L.W.E. vAN DER VEEN, Den 
Haag, described the original rock used in 
old time buildings in the Netherlands, their 
origin and properties. The old quarries 
Were geologically established for every his- 
toric monument. These conclusions were 
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later corroborated by old signs and mark- 
ings. The natural rock used in these build- 
ings came from Vecht-Rhine-Maas-Schelde. 
The State Institution at Holland for the 
preservation of historic monuments makes 
use only of resistant rock, which has stood 
up under similar circumstances. 

Dr. van der Veen stated: 

Shale—limestone—tufa—sandstone—basalt 
have a resistance to weathering in the order 
in which they are named and lead has with- 
stood the centuries more successfully than 
shale. 

The resistance to frost action of a given 
material is proportional to its tensile strength 
and to its permeability. When saturated 
with water all rock disintegrates, so that 
each unit must be joined in a way prevent- 
ing all possibility of saturation. Soluble 
constituents in a rock travel to the surface, 
leaving voids. Therefore, natural rock 
should not be placed with its strata parallel 
to the evaporation surface. All limestones 
are exposed to dolomitization in marine 
climates. Firebrick has given good results. 

In ancient times lime was underburned 
and mixed with sand to a lean mortar. Only 
in exceptional cases has mortar been the 
cause of disintegration of the masonry. Ce- 
ment, as manufactured 50 years ago, had a 
strong detrimental effect on the stone. Steel 
should be avoided in masonry. 


Aggregate Grading 


Dr. Inc. W. Petry, Oberkassel, spoke of 
the recent researches in Germany to estab- 
lish the correct structure and grading of 
concrete aggregates for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the densest and strongest concrete. 
He enumerated the German rock resources, 
including crushed rock and gravel, touching 
on their composition and the differences be- 
tween ideal and natural aggregate. He tried 
to point out how closely the ideal grading 
curve can be approximated in practice, re- 
ferring in this connection to the specifica- 
tions for job control worked out by the 
German Conrete Institute (Beton Verein). 

Pror. H. Resozee, Brussels, reported on 
shrinkage, contraction and expansion of 
concrete. These are based on chemical re- 
actions, which are sometimes produced dur- 
ing setting and hardening of cements due 
to extraneous influences, on temperature and 
moisture changes. 

G. Macnet, Ghent, contributed a report 
on the study of concrete. He established 
that calcium chloride considerably reduced 
the final strength and rate of hardening of 
slag concrete, contrary to results obtained 
with portland cement. He stressed the ad- 
vantage of standardizing tests of concrete 
to permit a comparison of tests carried out 
by different parties. 

Inc. M. Lecrterc pu Sasion, Toulouse, 
made a report of tests for the most favorable 
composition of mortar and concrete. He 
treated the effect of density of concrete on 
strength, the grading of sand and coarse 
aggregate and the quantity of mixing water. 
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New Testing Methods Proposed 


Pror. Dr. Inc. O. KALLAuNER, Brtinn, 
advanced the following suggestions : 

1. Tentative method for a uniform de- 
termination of the detrimental effect of lime 
lumps in brick—Five samples of brick are 
placed over boiling water for four hours 
and if no spalling results, the lime lumps 
are considered harmless. 

2. Tentative method of testing the per- 
meability of roofing brick—Six brick are 
placed in two rows of three bricks each on 
three lattices in the shape of a roof and are 
exposed to artificial rain for 34 hours. 

3. Tentative specification for a uniform 
designation of the absorption of ceramic 
wares by volumetric values only—It is rec- 
ommended that absorption be based entirely 
on volumes. 

4. Tentative method for the determina- 
tion of soluble solids in ceramic earths—The 
determination is made on a filtrate, absorbed 
by means of the Berkenfeld apparatus from 
a suspension of 25 gm. earth in about 300 
ce. distilled water. 

5. Tentative method for the uniform de- 
termination of soluble solids in ceramic 
products—The determination is similar to 
the above with variations called forth by 
the character of the material investigated. 

6. Tentative method of testing the re- 
sistance to acids of ceramic products—One 
gram of dried aggregate (fineness between 
900 and 1600-mesh sieves) is heated with 
25 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid and sub- 
sequently with 50 cc. of 5% soda solution. 
The residue retained on an ash filter is 
weighed. 

Director M. R. Dutron, Brussels, made 
investigations of rational proportioning of 
mortar and concrete. His investigations 
were made for the purpose of determining 
the requirements which should be satisfied 
by mortar and concrete with regard to den- 
sity, strength and ease of transportation. To 
satisfy these the quality of cement, the grad- 
ing of aggregates and the quantity of mix- 
ing water are the determining factors. 


Sampling Atmospheric Dust 


HE Bureau of Mines has recently issued 

circular No. 6408 describing the appara- 
tus as developed in its laboratories for sam- 
pling atmospheric dusts by the impinger 
method. This apparatus comprises a col- 
lapsible stand carrying a portable, hand- 
operation suction pump connected to the 
impinging device inserted in a sample bottle. 
Some data on the preparation, calibration 
curves, selection of sample bottles, collec- 
tion of samples, recording methods and 
some notes on the solubilities of certain 
dusts in water or other solvents are in- 
cluded in the circular. A brief outline of 
laboratory methods for counting the par- 
ticles and separating the sizes by which an 
estimate of the amount of dust in the air 
at the time and place of sampling is also 
given. 
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Value of Geology to the Producer 
Shown at State Geologists Meeting 


HEN the Association of State Geolo- 

gists met at Urbana, III., on October 20, 
Rock Propucts was represented at the gath- 
ering because of a firm conviction that mucn 
of value to the producers of sand, gravel 
and stone could be learned from this group. 
This conviction was entirely sustained by 
the meeting at Urbana, together with the 
three-day field trip over much of the north- 


survey, and Dr. David White, senior geolo- 
gist, and by professors of geology and oth- 
ers interested in this work, as well. The 
Illinois State Geological Survey, whose offi- 
ces are at Urbana, acted as host, and Dr. 
M. M. Leighton, chief of the Illinois Sur- 
vey, arranged the program and was _ in 


charge of the field trip. Dean Kay of the 
University of Iowa and the Iowa Geological 





Busses used to transport the party 


ern portion of I!linois, which followed the 
opening session. 

The association is actually composed only 
of state geologists from each state, but the 
meeting was well attended by representa- 
tives of the U. S. Geological Survey, includ- 
ing Dr. W. C. Mendenhall, chief of the 





Left to right—A. C. Noe of the Illi- 
nois and Iowa Surveys, Dr. Mush- 
ketov, and David White 


Survey, was chairman of the meeting. The 
transportation for the three-day trip was 
furnished with the compliments of the Pub- 
lic Service Co. of Northern Illinois and the 
Illinois Power and Light Corp., each sup- 
plying one large motor bus. 


Opening Meeting 


The first sessions of the meeting were 
held jointly with the National Academy of 
Sciences, which was also in session at Ur- 
bana at that time. Shortly after the close 
of these sessions the party left for Bloom- 
ington, IIl., to;commence the strenuous work 
of the meeting. It would be useless to detail 
the program of the trip that followed, but 
is is certainly worth while to touch on the 
main points seen and discussed. 


An interesting case showing how the aid 
of a geologist could have saved the producer 
considerable money was brought out at one 
point in the trip. The stop was made at the 
Western Sand and Gravel Co. pit near La 
Salle, Ill. The superintendent of the plant 
told the party that the gravel in the pit was 
so cemented together by silt that it could 
not possibly be washed clean, and so, of 
course, could not be used for concrete work. 


Had one of the Illinois state geologists been 


consulted before the pit was opened he could 





AAT 


Dr. M. M. Leighton 


have given a very accurate estimate of just 
what type of gravel could be obtained from 
the pit, knowing the topography and geo- 
logical history of the surrounding country. 
In this case, at least, the result was not 
disastrous, since the gravel which could not 
be used for concrete was found to be very 
satisfactory for making gravel roads, as the 
enclosed silt acted as an effective binder. In 
other cases, however, reported by geologists 
from widely separated parts of the United 
States, the results were not so well. Gravel 
pits which had been opened by the producers 
without c nsulting the state survey were 
found to contain too much clay, just as the 
pit mentioned above did, and they eventually 
were forced to cease operation after spend- 
ing considerable money. 


Service of the Geological Surveys 


Perhaps an even more important service 
which the geologist can perform than show- 
ing the producer where not to locate, 1s 
showing him where he should locate. For 
example, it is known that at one time there 
was a lake in northern Illinois perhaps 50 
miles long. Geologists call attention to the 
fact that at certain points deltas were built 
out into this lake, and that these deposits 
still remain and are available supplies of 
gravel. The lake level, and hence the deltas 
also, was at approximately 600 ft. above sea 
level, and it is at this level that these gravel 
deposits are now found. 

Stops were made near Ottawa, Ill. t0 
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gudy the St. Peter sandstone, which, be- 
cause it comes near the surface there, has 
made that city one of the largest producing 
points for silica sand in the world. This 
stone has weathered so much that it can be 
quarried by hydraulic means. The limestone 
quarry of the Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
plant at La Salle was visited, as was also the 
\Margraf company quarry at Joliet, Il. In 
the latter quarry two different strata were 
noted, the newer Niagaran (Joliet) limestone 
overlying the Kankakee limestone. 

The association meeting took on an inter- 
national aspect, since Dr. Coleman of the 
University of Toronto, Canada, and Dr. 
D. J. Mushketov, chief of the geologic survey 
of Soviet Russia, were present. Dr. Mush- 
ketov is in this country to study the geo- 
logical surveys of the various states and of 
the United States, with the intention of 
establishing a similar system in his own 
country. The doctor, who is very different 
from the American conception of what a 
Russian should be (since he wore no long 
black beard, and displayed a keen sense of 
humor), was delighted to meet so many state 
geologists all at one place, instead of having 
to go to each state to find the men he wanted 
to interview. In appreciation of this con- 
venience, the Russian chief geologist pre- 
sented a series of lantern slides detailing 
the resources of his country and showing by 
comparison with our own resources how 
dificult it is to reach this great natural 
wealth. 


What These Meetings Can Accomplish 


Probably the most important thing brought 
out in the entire meeting was the point that 

















Studying deposits at Mazon Creek, 
near Morris, Ill. 
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Margraf Stone Co. quarry, showing upper strata of Niagaran limestone overlying 
Kankakee limestone 


since this group was gathered from all sec- 
tions of the United States to the state of 
Illinois, they had the opportunity of study- 
ing for the first time the mineral resources 
of that state. They were able to see for 
themselves the varied products obtained in 
the state and the great ease with which most 
of them can be taken from the ground. 
Consequently this group of men are now 
qualified to advise correctly producers of 
rock products, and manufacturers who use 
the products, as to the availability and qual- 
ity of the resources in which they are inter- 
ested in Illinois. It can be readily seen that 
this knowledge can be of great value if they 
avail themselves of this source and, further- 
more, when this knowledge is extended to 
include more states through subsequent an- 
nual meetings of the association, it will be 
of incalculable value in choosing locations 
for industries at the natural deposits where 
the quantity is sufficient and quality good. 


Large Soapstone Deposit 


Discovered in Maine 

— used in connection with road 

repair work near East Lebanon, Maine, 
recently uncovered a deposit of soapstone 
which promises to be of considerable extent. 
It had been supposed, hitherto, that the de- 
posits in New England has been about 
exhausted. 

The stone is exposed in several places near 
the point of discovery, but had never been 
recognized before. The deposit is principally 
on the farm of Richard E. Hersom. It is 
probable that a plant for the quantity 
production of the stone will be established 
shortly. 


Effect of Grading and Type of 
Aggegrate to Be Studied 
MONG the new research projects in- 
itiated during the current year by the 

U. S. Bureau of Public Roads is a project 

to determine how quality and economy in 






























Split Rock, La Salle county, Ill. St. 
Peter sandstone overlying Platteville 
limestone 


concrete construction are effected by varia- 
tions in type and grading of coarse aggre- 
gate. It is planned to obtain a number of 
representative coarse aggregates such as 
trap, granite, limestone, sandstone and dolo- 
mite rock and glacial, siliceous and cal- 
careous gravels, and blast-furnace slag, se- 
lecting a total of 18 aggregates in all. These 


are to be prepared in six different gradings: 
Total passing, square opening 





Grading %-in. Y%-in. 3%4-in. 1%-in. 2-in. 
No. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. 
1 0 15 40 100 
2 0 30 55 100 
3 5 45 70 100 
4 " 5 45 100 100 
, FE eer 0 10 65 100 109 
ae Ronepanerentee 0 10 100 100 100 
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Portland Cement, Lime and Crushed 
Stone Production in 1926 


OCK PRODUCTS estimates of portland 

cement production, shipments and aver- 
age price for 1926, published in the annual 
review number, December 25, 1926, are 
closely verified by the final figures, just 
made public by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The figures do not vary much 
from the preliminary estimates of the De- 
partment of Commerce, published in Rock 
Propucts, January 22, 1927. The final fig- 
ures are given as follows: 


Production of portland cement in 1926— 
164,530,170 bbl—was the largest quantity 
manufactured thus far in any year, exceed- 
ing that in 1925, the next highest year in 
production, by 2%. 

Shipments of portland cement from mills 
in 1926 amounted to 162,187,090 bbl., valued 
at $277,965,473, an increase of 3% in quan- 
tity and a decrease of 0.2% in gross value. 
The average factory price per barrel in bulk 
in 1926 was $1.71, a decrease of 6 cents per 


SHIPMENTS OF DOME ary PORTLAND CEMENT FROM MILLS INTO STATES AND PER 
AP 




























ITA, 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS* 
1925 1926 

State Total Per capita* Total Per capita* 
y. Been eek eee ea toh ia acy 2,084,922 0.85 1,981,011 0.78 
ee 423,523 1:04 426,261 0.96 
Arkansast = 800,407 0.43 769,808 0.40 
California - 12,433,619 3.09 12,691,277 2.94 
Colorado 1,152,498 1,13 1,138,301 1.07 
CUA TEE ane eects Soe i ne eer 1,758,443 1.15 1,856,786 1.16 
aaa apt eae ee oh gd ee eee 401,923 yA 360,193 1.50 
Rami ade OE AGOLAITIDIAT -- 0-2 ac-seescesentensnissucenencesecesnetcaceseecees 886,236 1.78 907,342 1.72 
EMANATE soot cen sancpccocs cases sesussisaercevsentsvecstenecazeessseee = 4,150,091 3.28 4,373,917 3.32 
CON aa eee en errr espe 1,438,009 0.47 1,831,276 0.58 
TGBWOT  <ncn.ccc0-00.-2-ccnnnnesevescon-cnncesnsoneenenesecacccensansenecenaseceosces ove 258,553 0.53 443,737 0.85 
Illinois ...... ..- 14,404,947 2.07 14,066,500 1.95 
NN AS devas criss oudnapeeegneeeeaneet -. 4,997,971 1.63 5,174,533 1.66 
ae oe es ee en ahah ences 2,704,872 1.08 2,826,839 nT bg 
Raa oe as ae caine o ate Seenae Se 2,257,447 1.25 2,286,661 1.26 
Kentucky  ....-.....------c---es-ccenseccsnnecensecnscececenccnrocncenssevencsnnese 1,796,397 0.72 1,659,087 0.66 
Lo SSS: Se Pincers meee 1,100,099 0.59 1,187,453 0.62 
PMAURCT 5 ocncc nines ccncnnne nea nnen acne nennotacssecnnn enone nonenennecetsvorssee 333,829 0.43 548,155 0.69 
Maryland. .......-..---------s-c--s-s-cscsnsseseessecssensnocsoeneeneenerenenesensnessecnsene 2,127,479 1.38 2,318,564 1.47 
eR oon occa doccecncdiceaeeataibentncnacteeammncssoecensese 3,418,028 0.83 2,982,987 0.71 
Michigan. ...........---.---:-------ccssssessseesvenetceseeeeensensenceroncenssonnene 9,564,976 2.31 10,784,049 2.45 
OO ee eee repens Ba cre Mace 3,615,328 1.41 3,572,711 1.35 
WAGRRIBRINDIT -.-—-—2-c--—-c~---e<e sai ence ncnc second cnceassecesee 579,239 0.32 804,351 0.45 
OR ASERRON NR eo gE a ce ckccqubsnueupaceeennes 5,600,510 1.62 5,201,961 1.49 
Montana. ........-....-----------2------- --- elec enecrea 235,525 0.36 257,741 0.37 
Webraska ..........-----..--+-.c-ccessssesenesesesrvecennnneenensnosesose --- 1,674,944 1.24 1,554,967 112 
Nevadat -.....-.------c--csccssescceeeeeceeeeeseeeseecnessessecsectnecnesnnennensneasencenes 100,997 1.30 94,644 5 ae 
New Hampshire+ PO ee ae cease sous bab cetacean EES es ee 426,138 0.95 438,350 0.97 
ew. Jersey .....--.----------c-<--c--a-cencsesensensnceeeesseceeenseosensosensecsonsnses 7,082,207 2.02 7,116,109 1.93 
New Mexico? .......... art A 181,927 0.48 192,718 0.50 
fee En 9 18,488,762 1.66 20,224,702 1.79 
North Carolinat 3,024,621 1.10 3,731,959 1531 
North Dakotat 341,841 0.50 402,546 0.63 
Cee 9,221,005 1.46 9,683,538 1.47 
Oklahoma 2,377,673 1.06 2,343,201 1.00 
Oregon ......-.--: 1,318,163 1.56 1,318,252 1.50 
Pennsylvania ...... 14,932,787 1.60 13,839,552 1.44 
Rhode Island? ........... 711,391 1.05 634,626 0.92 
South Carolinat .............-..-.------c-0---csoc--ceeceeeeeoseeenesenneccenennneees 864,166 0.49 638,972 0.35 
Say OES eee eee eee een Omenn En pen ert ert 461,726 0.68 423,831 0.62 
OR MPNINRSO Ne encour cc eset sat ann cbe saateacoeaaeecaementaeee 1,644,029 0.68 1,933,409 0.78 
NR ec cs eee ho Sheet eles stew amie ceecpedbaneeeainn 4,188,910 0.82 4,877,987 0.92 
NORE ie ee ns Fo on 2280s oigsoces casita Caeseanee 381,018 0.77 461,338 0.90 
Vermont ne 217,286 0.62 271,615 0.77 
Virginia : - 1,648,744 0.67 1,733,734 0.69 
NUNN Ss os oa al sca censts aco cneasacesesituptcncescbecscaosacs 2,427,263 1.64 2,021,986 1:31 
MRE eR RUROUORNED, So ah cops ca ces norede Dpaacemmedomeenstinerenesenent 1,487,663 0.93 1,679,574 1.01 
BI NINNIAN co es ccs agli cs as Ss tdi naptsn cose accsecuncenensesastcateeeeativex ve 4,105,100 1.47 4,621,975 1.60 
PM RSNRA INNES A oe as ge cps Le cie cg nent tm niab ects peas eavsmecsauceeees ae 225,170 1.01 188,590 0.80 
ASE aoe cec0 coo cS cots ee csc cat zenanadestnevensuacasenbeentanteoevents By.) (i 60031 22. 
156,117,674 1.38 160,939,707 1.37 

Exports reported by manufacturers but not included 
ETE) ot 9 a le re Se ea ene ee cy 10775838 kccs 13247383 ke 
Total shipped from cement plants...................-.- 157,295,212 162,187,090 _—_........ 


*Per capital figures based on estimate of population made by the Bureau of Census. 


+Noncement-producing state. 


tIncludes shipments to Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rice 


SHIPMENTS OF HYDRATED 


Shipped to— 
ELBA (cc Bes | Tet a 0 1c eee 
Del: PD: ©... Md: N. J., N. Y., 
Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., R. I., 
SE SR CS GARR iar Goeyeg. 7 aeeene ne eee 
Ala., Ky., La., Mis 
Ark., Iowa., Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., 
Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Mont., 

S. Dak., Utah, Wash., 


Okla., Tex., 
Nev., N. Mex., N. 


*Figures cover over 99% of total shipments of hydrated lime 





IN DO so cocc cts thee rcs ee fescue 


LIME FROM PLANTS IN 


barrel as compared with 1925, 

Stocks at the mills also increased, reaching 
a total of 20,679,253 bbl. on December 3}. 
1926, the greatest at the end of any year 
during which official records of stocks haye 
been kept. They were about 13% higher 
than at the end of 1925. 


From the reports of the producers show- 
ing mill shipments of portland cement into 
the various states estimates of per capita 
consumption in the accompanying table have 
been compiled. These are at best but ap- 
proximations, as they represent only the 
records of mill shipments into states; they 
do not include the imports, which would in- 
crease the consumption in certain states near 
the Canadian border and the seaboard, nor 
do they make allowance for a variable but 
considerable stock of cement at all times in 
transit, in warehouses at distributing points 
and awaiting use at jobs. 


The commercial capacity for production 
of finished portland cement of the 140 plants 
active at the end of 1926 is estimated at 
204,400,000 bbl. This total includes besides 
increased capacity due to extensions and im- 
provements at old plants approximately 
3,500,000 bbl. capacity for finished portland 
cement of three new plants that began oper- 
ating during the year and are located as 
follows: one each in California, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The total production for the 
year 1926 was 80.5% of the indicated capac- 
ity at the close of the year. The corre- 
sponding figure for 1925 was 83.5%. 


Lime 

Rock Propucts estimates of lime produc- 
tion in 1926, in the annual review number, it 
seems were considerably too optimistic. There 
was actually a slight decrease in quantity, 
according to the final figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Our estimated average 
price in 1926, on the other hand, was very 
nearly correct as compared with the esti- 
mated average price of the Department of 
Commerce. The editors trust they will get 
a little better co-operation from the lime 
industry this year, and avoid a similar error. 
The Department of Commerce figures are 
as follows: 








THE UNITED STATES AND IN OHIO, 1925-26* 
1925 1926 
From all plants From Ohio plants From all plants From Ohio plants 
Distri- Short Distri- Group Short Distri- Short Distri- Group 
Short tons bution tons bution total tons bution tons bution __ total 
450,555 29.0% 365,249 47.0% 81.1% 449,503 28.1% 349,777 46.6% 77.8% 
39.5% 261.273 33.6% 42.6% 628,398 39.3% 258,126 34.4% 41.1% 
3.5% 21747 2.8% 39.6% 67,709 4.2% 20,963 2.8% 31.0% 
11.1% 71,395 9.2% 41.4% 172.082 10.8% 61.771 8.3% 35.9% 
een <p 4.4% 22,833 2.9% 33.4% 72,254 4.5% 21,204 2.8% 29.3% 
bie 9.1% 33,496 4.3% 23.7% 167,265 10.5% 34,730 4.6% 20.8% 
Dak., Oreg., 
siiiepiiboitnccntaze $1,915 3.4% 1,301 0.2% 2.5% 41,348 2.6% 3,461 0.5% 84% 
1,552,979 100.0% 777,264 100.0% 50.0 1,598,559 100.0% 750,032 100.0% 46.9% 
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The lime sold by producers in the United 
states in 1926 amounted to 4,560,398 short 
we valued at $41,566,452, according to fig- 
wes obtained from the compilation of re- 
aorts of lime manufacturers to the Bureau 
af Mines, Department of Commerce. This 
represents a decrease of less than 1% in 
quantity and of 2% in value as compared 
yith 1925. Sales of hydrated lime, which 
are included in these figures, amounted to 
1,606,811 tons, valued at $15,182,460, an in- 
crease of 3% in quantity and a small de- 
crease in value. The average unit value of 
all ime showed a decrease from $9.30 a ton 
in 1925 to $9.11 in 1926, and that of hydrated 
lime a decrease from $9.79 a ton in 1925 to 
99.45 a ton in 1926. 

Sales of lime used in the manufacture of 
chemicals—1,943,065 tons, valued at $16,186,- 
185—increased 3% in quantity ; lime sold for 
construction—2,320,323 tons, valued at $23,- 
227.034—-decreased 3% in quantity; and that 
sold for agricultural purposes—297,010 tons, 
valued at $2,153,233—was only slightly less 
than in 1925. The following table shows 
sales of lime by uses in 1925 and 1926: 


LIME SOLD BY PRODUCERS IN THE U 
Use 


Agricultural 
Building 


Chemical : 


eR NIE 5.5 cas a cater oxecsreeseeecican tie anions sunblanncaaes 
Metallurgy ....... as 
MES TN ce atari en werseee eens 
Refractory lime (dead-burned dolomite)... 
RAY TONMOLOON seers cies csc ncsecees Beicaseceulencne ta neaaie 
Tanneries 
Other uses 










Total chemical 


Hydrated lime (included in above totals) .................... 

Ohio, the largest producing state (1,056,- 
589 tons, valued at $10,348,880 in 1926), 
showed a decrease of 3% in quantity re- 
ported, and Pennsylvania (794,196 tons, 
valued at $6,303,312, in 1926), which ranks 
second, produced approximately the same 
quantity as in 1925. Both states showed de- 
creased sales of building and agricultural 
lime and increased sales of chemical lime. 
Increases and decreases in sales as com- 
pared with 1925 were shown by many of 
the states, but in no instance was the change 
of any particular note. Although lime-manu- 
facturing plants are distributed throughout 
the United States, there is much interstate 
shipment, and the following table shows the 
shipments of lime in 1925 and 1926 by ap- 
proximate freight destinations : 


SHIPMENTS OF LIME IN 1925 AND 1926, BY 





bea ouaicsgtas sk hsb acatraaaeatencaeaaeeisae eeaebees eo oranEerene 2,387,267 





Sipianbyhen taaattsaeat ean d pease eassasmaesanaeeaeees 1,894,580 


Rock Products 


Of the hydrated lime sold by producers in 
the United States in 1926, Ohio produced 
752,764 tons, or 47%. Of this, 726,803 tons 
(97%) was sold for construction and was 
widely distributed throughout the continental 
United States. The table on the preceding 
page shows tonnage distribution as reported 
to the Bureau of Mines, presented for blocks 
of contiguous states roughly comprising va- 
rious freight-rate zones for 1925 and 1926. 


Stone 


Our estimate of crushed stone production 
in 1926, published December 25, 1926, was 
also a little optimistic, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce figures—including 
rubble, riprap, crushed stone, furnace flux, 
refractory stone, etc., the total is 112,265,930 
tons. The full statistics follow: 





Production of stone in the United States 
in 1926, exclusive of stone manufactured into 
lime, cement and materials, or 
crushed into sand, amounted to more than 
124,476,360 short tons, valued at $188,308,- 
590, according to compilation of reparts from 
producers made by the United States Bureau 


abrasive 


NITED STATES, 1925 AND 1926, BY USES 

















1925 1926 - 

Short tons Value Short tons Value 
298,976  $ 2,129,169 297,010  $ 2,153,233 
24,115,420 2,320,323 23,227,034 
73,011 $ 622,909 84,263 $ 713,423 
3,007,228 408,234 2,860,338 
3,174,851 423,322 3,492,996 
3,730,510 386,715 3,593,731 
280,985 15,379 238.188 
62,933 557,187 66,536 584,296 
559,540 4,990,882 558,616 4,703,315 
$16,364,552 1,943,065 $16,186,185 
4,580,823 $42,609,141 4,560,398 $41,566,452 
1,560,848 $15,287,461 1,606,811 $15,182,460 


of Mines, Department of Commerce. The 
figures show an increase of 7% over the 
1925 production figure of 115,851,370 short 
tons. 


Stone sold as building stone, flagstone, 
crushed stone, flux refractory stone, riprap 
and miscellaneous uses increased in quantity 
and stone sold as monumental stone, paving 
blocks, rubble, curbing and for manufactur- 


ing industries decreased. 


Building Stone 


The building stone sold amounted to 33,- 
342,420 cu. ft.—9% more than in 1925. This 
includes stone for architectural work and 
relatively low-priced stone for rough con- 
struction, such as foundation, bridges and 
unshaped face stone for buildings and re- 


FREIGHT DESTINATIONS, IN SHORT TONS 








- 1925 1926—— ——_—— 
Hydrated Hydated 
Destination lime Quicklime Total lime Quicklime Total 
Ill, Ind., Mich, Ono... SOF AT eea em 450,555 714,223 1,164,778 449,503 697,928 1,147,431 
Del. D. C., Md., N. J.. N. Y., Penn., 
|. oes RG Ra ee St Sere ee ea eens 613,701 1,094,206 1,707,907 628,398 1,046,206 1,674,604 
Conn., Me, Maat, N. EH EK. i. Viu<. 54,819 262,707 317,526 67,709 234,995 302,704 
Fia., Ga., 1, Fa SP. A coal | Reece 172,432 154,149 326,581 172,082 142,532 314,614 
Ala, Ky., Bits, ING: "ROU iceccecsspeesons 68,271 279,713 347,984 72,254 289,778 362,032 
Ark., Iowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., 
ss Wis MIL dckcecaniccotaceiiaisiais 141,286 301,249 442,535 167,265 286,780 454,045 
Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N. Mex., N. .Dak., Oreg., S. Dak., 
1 a OR “eRe 51,915 196,149 248,064 41,348 195,653 237,001 
POPE 5.55mi staiimuthshanieth-nndneeiaioaba 7,869 17,579 25,448 8,252 59,715 67,967 
1,560,848 3,019,975 4,580,823 1,606,811 2,953,587 4,560,398 
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taining walls. 

More than one-half of the building stone 
sold was limestone, 18,412,950 cu. ft., valued 
at $20,391,597, this quantity being 15% more 
than in 1925. The largest quarry center for 
building limestone, the Bedford-Bloomington 
district in Indiana, reported total sales from 
the quarries of 14,171,490 cu. ft. in 1926, 
valued at $18,063,148, an increase of 20% 
in quantity over 1925. Of this total 5,747,- 
510 cu. ft., valued at $3,510,665, was sold as 
rough stone; 4,982,780 cu. ft., $4,654,126, 
sawed stone; 513,460 cu. ft., $1,047,692, semi- 
finished stone, and 2,927,740 cu. ft., $8,850,- 
665, cut stone. The mills of this district not 
operated in connection with the quarries re- 
ported sales of 402,250 cu. ft. of sawed and 
semi-finished stone, valued at $414,416 and 
1,109,000 cu. ft. of cut stone valued at $3,- 
658,855. High-grade building limestone quar- 
ried at Russellville, Ala., amounted to 135,- 
600 cu. ft.; at Bowling Green, Ky., to 
134,460 cu. ft.; at Mankato and Kasota, 
Minn., to 245,330 cu. ft. 


Total sales of granite for building stone 
(8,181,910 cu. ft., valued at $6,883,513) rep- 
resented nearly one-fourth of the building 
stone produced in 1926, and an increase of 
9% in quantity over 1925. The granite sold 
for architectural work, including rough and 
dressed stone, was 2,076,560 cu. ft., valued 
at $6,031,248, a small decrease in both quan- 
tity and value. Granite sold for rough con- 
struction showed increased The 
principal states producing granite for archi- 
tectural building stone were Maine (561,470 
cu. ft.), Massachusetts (512,480 cu. ft.), 
California (189,240 cu. ft.), North Caro- 
lina (182,890 cu. ft.), New Hampshire 
(166,810 cu. ft.), Georgia (115,590 cu. ft.) 
and Minnesota (87,450 cu. ft.). Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Maryland produced 


sales. 


a considerable quantity of granite for rough 
construction work. 

Total sales of 
(3,346,550 cu. it., 
small decrease in quantity from 1925. 


sandstone for building 
valued at $3,154,207), a 
Sand- 
stone for architectural work, including rough, 
sawed and finished stone, amounted to 2,536,- 
770 cu. ft., valued at $3,057,015, an increase 
in quantity of 5%. Ohio produced 1,747,030 
cu. ft. Kentucky, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and other states also reported 
considerable amounts. 

Marble sold for building stone in 1926 
amounted to 2,867,940 cu. ft., valued at 
$9,419,939, practically the same quantity as 
in 1925. The principal states producing 
building marble are Tennessee (909,580 cu. 
ft.), Missouri (655,210 cu. ft.), Vermont 
(797,990 cu. ft.) and Georgia (130,180 cu. 
ft.). Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania and Utah also furnish marble for 
building purposes. The product from 
Georgia and Missouri is chiefly for exterior 
building and that from Tennessee and Ver- 
mont for interior work. Serpentine (58,430 
cu. ft., valued at $423,358) quarried in Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
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vania and Vermont is included in the marble 
figures. There was also sold 11,800 short 
tons of serpentine, valued at $51,358, chiefly 
for stucco and terrazzo work. The total 
sales of marble reported from Carthage, 
Mo., for 1926 were 459,580 cu. ft., valued 
at $1,056,452, a decrease in quantity of 11% 
from 1925. This includes a small quantity 
of monumental stone. Marble quarried at 
Phenix, Mo., chiefly for interior building 
work, amounted to 214,600 cu. ft. in 1926. 

Basalt and various miscellaneous varieties 
of stone used chiefly for rough construction 
showed decreased output for 1926. 


Monumental and Memorial Stone 


Stone sold for monumental and memorial 
work in 1926 amounted to 4,335,770 cu. ft., 
valued at $14,580,929, a decrease of less than 
1% in quantity. 

Granite (including rough and dressed 
stone) reported as sold for this purpose was 
3,240,550 cu. ft., valued at $10,533,072, an 
increase of 1% .in quantity. The principal! 
states producing granite for monumental 
work in 1926 were Vermont (1,282,830 cu. 
ft., of which the Barre district produced 
1,062,160 cu. ft.), Massachusetts (340,950 cu. 
ft., of which the Quincy district produced 
278,350 cu. ft.), Minnesota (245,200 cu. ft.), 
Rhode Island (241,490 cu. ft.), Maine (159,- 
220 cu. ft.), New Hampshire (130,400 cu. 
ft.), Georgia (135,670 cu. ft.), Wisconsin 
(131,990 cu. ft.) and California (73,770 
ci. it:). 

Sales of marble for monumental work 
(including rough and finished stone) in 1926 
were reported as 1,095,220 cu. ft., valued at 
$4,047,857, a decrease of 7% in quantity. 
Vermont produced 624,840 cu. ft., Georgia 
389,680 cu. ft. and Alabama, Arkansas, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina and 
amounts. 


Tennessee much _ smaller 


Street and Road Work and Concrete 
Street and road material in general showed 
increased sales in 1926, although sales of 
paving blocks (39,563,180 blocks, valued at 
$3,399,602) decreased 1% in quantity, and 
stone sold for curbing (4,409,930 cu. ft., 
valued at $4,303,280) decreased 13%. Stone 
sold for flagstone (902,424 cu. ft., valued at 
$657,435) increased 18% in quantity. Total 
crushed stone amounted to 82,515,160 short 
tons, valued at $87,872,014 in 1926, an in- 
crease of 9% in quantity. Crushed stone 
for concrete and road work (66,892,530 
tons, valued at $75,049,930) increased 6% in 
quantity, and crushed stone reported as used 
for railroad ballast (15,623,030 tons, valued 
at $12,822,084) increased 22%. 


Fluxing Stone 
Stone sold for fluxing to blast furnaces, 
open hearth steel works, smelters and other 
metallurgical plants amounted to 23,859,390 
short tons, valued at $18,049,012, an increase 
of 4% in quantity. 


Refractory Stone 


Stone reported for refractory use, which 
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includes dolomite, quartzite and mica schist, 
amounted to 1,531,070 short tons, valued at 
$1,925,832, in 1926, an increase in quantity 
of 21%. Raw dolomite reported as sold for 
the manufacture of refractories in 1926 
amounted to 511,300 short tons, valued at 
$458,802. Besides this quantity, operators 
who both quarry and dead-burn or sinter 
dolomite reported 386,715 tons of sintered 
material, valued at $3,593,731. The quantity 
of raw dolomite reported was 23% more 
than in 1925, and the sintered material de- 
creased slightly. Quartzite (ganister) used 
in the manufacture of refractory brick, for 
furnace lining and for the manufacture of 
ferrosilicon, amounted to 984,470 short tons, 
valued at $1,321,824. This was an increase 
of 22% in quantity. Sales of mica schist 
for furnace and kiln lining, which is quar- 
ried in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
near Edge Hill, amounted to 35,300 tons, 
valued at $145,206, a decrease in quantity 
of 7%. 

Sales in 1926 of pulverized limestone for 
agricultural use amounted to 1,850,620 tons, 
valued at $3,064,235, a decrease of 5% in 
quantity over the sales for 1925. 

The accompanying table shows the sales 
of stone in 1926 by uses and the sales for 
1925 for comparison. 
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abrasives, valued at $6,751,165. divided as 
follows: Carbides, 17,026 short tons, valyeg 
at $1,702,037; aluminum oxides, 43,967 short 
tons, valued at $4,106,699, and metallic abra. 
sives, 12,610 short tons, valued at $942 429 


Canadian Asbestos in 1926 


SBESTOS production in Canada during 

1926 reached a grand total of 279493 
tons, with a valuation of $10,099,423 a, 
compared with a total production of 273524 
tons valued at $8,977,546 in 1925. The aver- 
age value received by the operators in 1926 
was $36.15 while in the previous year the 
average value was $32.82 per ton. 

Asbestos rock mined during the year to- 
talled 4,483,375 tons, of which quantity 
4,002,626 tons were handled in the mills. 
Exports of asbestos, including sand and 
waste, amounted to 277,991 tons in 1926 or 
19,974 tons in excess of the tonnage ex- 
ported in 1925. The United States imported 
the greater part of the Canadian product, 
taking in all 244,334 tons. 

Capital employed in the industry in 1926 
totaled $34,905,096 divided among eight pro- 
ducing firms. Employment was furnished to 
141 salaried employees, 1521 mine workers 


STONE SOLD OR USED BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1925 AND 1926, 








BY USES 
1925 —-192 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Building Oe erie ete Ran rates cubic feet 30,695,310 $ 35,444,809 33,342,420 $ 39,922,851 
Approximate equivalent in short tons................ pK -. | ee : 25098 bee 
Monumental ‘stone................--.-.0.-.-.0-5-0. cubic feet 4,371,380 14,404,339 4,335,770 14,580,929 
Approximate equivalent in short tons................ BOGUGU -— eckic ne 359,950 Pentre 
Paving biecks ......................... en eee eo number 40,143,220 3,680,687 39,563,180 3,399,602 
Approximate equivalent in short tons................ | Ca 366,370 sere accra 
Behe (| ee RTS RENO Dire. cubic feet 5,075,620 4,313,446 4,409,934) 4,303,280 
Approximate equivalent in short tons.............. Ns 5 346,020 ciate 
ig fo) a) aie aad eae ARB oceania cubic feet 762,280 562,344 902,424 657,435 
Approximate equivalent in short tons................ OY pe, | nin aere 66,330 oe 
oS |e ee areer cents saeeitsccenegeescneene short tons 1,197,170 2,060,868 539,670 917,433 
Riprap wa ..short tons 3,079,270 2,794,379 4,669,280 4,652,717 
ene nT MR: | I LIES eS short tons 75,672,930 80,508,429 82,515,560 87,872,014 
Furnace flux (limestone and marble)...... short tons 22,860,890 17,344,190 23,859,399 18,049,012 
Refractory stone (ganister, mica schist and dolo- 
PS Seats eee eae Mer eine RAe Ree air. short tons 1,261,130 1,548,190 1,531,079 1,925,832 
Manufacturing industries (limestone and marble).. 
eee LAM an ae EOE eee yh LD ates short tons 5.171;520 4,941,669 4,9523.800 4,376,026 
AOR er ane Fs so ge ech ee short tons 3,023,020 6,613,442 3,288,730 7,651,459 


Total (quantities approximate in short tons).. 
*Chiefly agricultural limestone. 


Production of Natural Abrasives 


in 1926 


HE ttotal quantity of natural abrasives 

sold by producers in the United States 
in 1925 was about 225,000 short tons, valued 
at over $4,500;000, according to a statement 
compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, from in- 
dividual reports furnished by producers. In 
addition, there were manufactured and sold 
during the year 73,603 short tons of artificial 





115,851,370 $174,216,792 124,476,360 $188,308,590 


and 1135 mill workers. 

Manufactures of asbestos and allied prod- 
ucts during the year amounted in value to 
$1,530,094, an increase of about 14% over 
the total for the previous year. Fourteen 
plants were engaged in the industry as com- 
pared with 12 in the previous year. Prod- 
ucts of the industry include boiler and pipe 
covering, linings, lumber, paper and shingles. 

Imports of asbestos products were valued 


at $565,635 while exports amounted to only 
$43.011. 


NATURAL ABRASIVES SOLD BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1925-26 









192 1926 
Abrasive Short tons Value Short tons Value 

Diatomaceous earth $922,281 87,126 $1,081,564 

SE sot cei eacenete ng 9 386 3,641 
OAR 712,853 6,397 523,875 
Grinding pebbles and tube-mill lining 50,147 6,219 85,146 
(Grnnetones (en eee 864,637 28,669 875,240 
Milistones, Chasets Atid “ALa@stOies.....0c..<ssiccscceececcsnscectesesoscves 22,490 c 45,937 
Oilstones, whetstones, hones, scythe-stones and rubbing 

Eee Ea AEG ea AMT Ry OEE nS NE, GIs 272,224 1,640 218,359 
Pulpstones .... 841,302 9,670 997,994 
Pumice .......... 179,020 53,887 208,504 
TES aaa Fite TW ES eR NRTA 434,886 31,369 523,609 

*Quantity not reported by weight. 
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Dolomite, Inc., to Operate 
Sturgeon Bay Quarry 


P. EELLS, JR., president of Dolomite 

*Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, informs Rock 
propucts that it has purchased the Leathem 
Dp, Smith stone quarry at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis, for the sum of $675,000, Mr. Smith 
i) retain the ownership of the docks and 
shipyards. 

The Dolomite company expect to double 
the present annual output of 450,000 tons, 
and to that end will make extensive changes 
and improvements so as to put the operation 
ona similar plane as regards efficiency with 
their other plant at Maple Grove, Ohio. 
The latter plant has been recently rebuilt to 
give a capacity of 400 to 500 tons an hour. 

Dolomite, Inc., produce a dead burned 
dolomite which is sold under the trade name 
of “Magnefer,” as well as fluxing stone, 
crushed stone and agricultural limestone. 


New York Building Material 
Dealers to Fight Fraudulent 
Bankruptcies 


RAUDULENT bankruptcies and failures 


are no longer going to be profitable in 
the building business if programs now being 
laid down are followed, writes Allen E. 
Beals in the current Dow Service Daily 
Building Reports. 

Contracting plumbers, heating and piping 
firms, building material dealers of New 
York city and state and other building con- 
struction interests operating under the pres- 
ent New York mechanics lien law, perma- 
nently organized at the Engineering Socie- 
ties building recently and resolved to offer 
the next New York state legislature an 
amendment which closely follows that pro- 
posed by upstate building material dealers 
and building crafts who were represented at 
the meeting by M. T. Bannigan of Utica: 

“Whereas, The increase in the number of 
mechanics liens filed daily is proof of the 
need of steps being taken to meet this grave 
situation in the most practical and effective 
way, be it therefore 

“Resolved, That at the next session of the 
legislature of this state we offer for enact- 
ment the following measure: 

“1. Any person, firm or corporation se- 
curing a building loan is civilly and crimi- 
nally liable if the funds obtained on such 
loans are used or diverted for or to any 
other purpose than that of paying the valid 
and legitimate charges and costs of the con- 
struction of the particular building or build- 
ings for which the loan was made or se- 
cured, 

“2. All building contracts to be filed and 
recorded in the office of the county clerk. 

“3. After building contracts have been 
awarded, no further mortgages are to be 
placed on the property unless subordinated 
to the contractor’s or material man’s right of 
lien and contractor’s or material man’s 


claims, 

There apparently is a growing public pro- 
test against that feature of the present me- 
chanics lien law of New York that permits 
a borrower of building funds to divert them 
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into other channels having no relation to 
the purpose for which the loan was made. 
Small investors who are pouring their sav- 
ings into building mortgages are evidently 
interesting themselves in this reform which 
calls for the maintenance of a sound and 
healthy business relationship between the 
borrower of thrift funds and building ma- 
terial purveyor and contractor on the job. 

The situation has, in fact, become so bad 
that New York lumber retailers and whole- 
salers cannot wait even until January, when 
the next legislature meets, for relief. On 
October 6 they organized what has devel- 
oped into the New York Lumber Trade 
Holding Co., with Frank A. Niles, presi- 
dent; William E. Code, vice-president, and 
Herbert B. Coho, secretary and treasurer. 

This company will buy up lumber that 
gets into the bankruptcy court or into re- 
ceivers’ hands. It will then distribute these 
stocks to their members. Each failure will 
be handled by a committee appointed by the 
directors and each committee will appraise 
the lumber and advise the board how much, 
in their judgment, it is worth. An impor- 
tant part of each committee’s duties will be 
to review all of the conditions and causes 
of the distress of the business they have 
been appointed to investigate, and giving all 
the facts so obtained the fullest possible 
publicity. 


Cement—The New Business 
Barometer 


NEW barometer of business conditions 
has been established by the Department 
of Commerce by including each month in 
the statistics of the cement industry a figure 
showing the ratio of production to total 
capacity. This places the cement industry 
on the same statistical basis as the steel in- 
dustry in that its operation ratio, production, 
shipments and stocks on hand will be made 
public monthly. 


The statement for the month of Septem- 
ber establishes the total capacity of the 
cement industry, as of September 30 last, 
at 229,020,000 bbl. This capacity, estab- 
lished by rates of production sustained over 
continuous periods of three months by each 
of the plants, indicates a total capacity for 
the year 1926 of at least 215,300,000 bbl. 


Since January 1, 1927, new plants and 
extensions and betterments in old plants 
have raised this capacity, on August 31, 
1927, to at least 228,300,000 bbl. a year, and 
on September 30, 1927, to at least 229,020,- 
000 bbl. On the basis of these revised esti- 
mates the 1926 production amounted to 
76.4% of capacity. 

The August, 1927, output represented ap- 
proximately 94.4% of the capacity of the 
plants for that month and the production 
for the first eight months of the year was 
75.2% of the capacity available during that 
period. Corresponding figures for Septem- 
ber and for the first nine months of the 
year are 92.2% and 77.2% respectively. 
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Fluorspar Producers in IIlinois- 
Kentucky Field Seek Higher 
Tariff Rates 


HE United States Tariff Commission an- 

nounced orally recently the receipt of 
a brief filed on behalf of the fluorspar pro- 
ducers of the Illinois-Kentucky field, appli- 
cants for an increase of 50% in the present 
tariff duties on imported fluorspar. The 
brief stated that there was no substantial 
difference in quality between domestic and 
imported metallurgical spar and no adjust- 
ment required. The brief also pointed out 
that it had no objection to a reclassification 
of acid spar but argued if reclassifications 
are made they should be based on chemical 
analysis. The brief also said that condi- 
tions in the industry were precarious. 

The full text of a summary of the brief 
follows: 

The widening of the domestic market that 
would result from an increase in duty will 
be sufficient to permit operation by the 
American producers at a slight profit or at 
least to stop the losses they are now suffer- 
ing. The industry is in an exceedingly pre- 
carious condition. 

Many companies have been forced to dis- 
continue production and others are working 
only half time. One company, whose officer 
testified at the hearing, has been shut down 
for seven months and is engaged in road- 
building work to keep its organization to- 
gether and tide over the present period of 
depression. 

The fluorspar industry is the mainstay of 
the towns of Rosiclare, Ill., Marion, Ky., 
and surrounding territories. A shutdown 
of the industry will be disastrous to both of 
these communities and their inhabitants. 


In view of the deplorable condition of the 
American industry and the ever-increasing 
volume of imports that threatens to wipe 
out the domestic production we earnestly 
urge that the commission issue its report in 
this investigation at the earliest possible 
date. 


Winter Prospects for Employ- 
ment Generally Good 


HE general outlook for employment 

throughout the United States for the 
balance of the year is encouraging and most 
optimistic. This statement was made re- 
cently by the Director General of the Em- 
ployment Service, Francis I. Jones, in com- 
menting on a special survey made by the 
employment service relative to employment 
prospects in the United States for the re- 
mainder of 1927. 

Director Jones in his report calls atten- 
tion to increased activity in the steel, auto- 
mobile, lumber and coal industries and an- 
ticipates improvements in other production 
industries. The bumper farm crops are ex- 
pected to further aid the unskilled and com- 
mon labor which at this time is generaily 
well employed.—United States Daily. 
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Manufacturers’ Division, N. C. S. A. 
Holds Annual Meeting in New York 


HE annual dinner meeting of the Manu- 

facturers’ Division of the National 
Crushed Stone Association at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, October 21, 
was marked by the usual enthusiasm and 
loyalty of this subsidiary organization to the 
national body. The principal business of 
the meeting was to talk over arrangements 
for the 1928 convention at West Baden, 
Ind., January 16-19, and to hear the plea of 
Otho M. Graves, president of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, for funds with 
which to equip a research laboratory. Presi- 
dent Graves’ plea for $5000 from the Manu- 
facturers’ Division was promptly acted upon, 
and the meeting voted to accept the respon- 
sibility of raising this sum in money or 
laboratory equipment. 

President Graves stated that subscriptions 
from active members of the association al- 
ready totaled between $4000 and $5000, the 
largest single subscription ($1000) being 
that of John Rice, past-president of the 
association, president of the General Crushed 
Stone Co., Easton, Penn., of which com- 
pany Mr. Graves is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. President Graves stated that 
he expected contributions or subscriptions 
from active members to the extent of $15,- 
000 to $20,000; that the powder manufac- 
turers, either as an organization or as indi- 
vidual associate members, would probably 
subscribe from $10,000 to $15,000; the other 
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Floor plan of exhibition space at the West Baden, Ind., 


convention 


TO MINERAL 


associate members would doubtless contribute 
the required $5000 to make the fund com- 
plete. 


Exhibit Details 


The regional vice-presidents of the Manu- 
facturers’ Division met in the afternoon and 
appointed a committee consisting of L. W. 
Shugg, General Electric Co.; H. M. Davi- 
son, the Haywood Co., and J. R. Boyd, sec- 
retary, to award exhibit both space at the 
West Baden convention. Heretofore the 
award of space has been made by the sec- 
retary in the order in which applications 
were received. The accompanying floor 
plan shows the arrangement of booths, which 
is unique as regards the past exhibits of the 
association. The price fixed for a single 
booth space at West Baden is $45. 


Convention Program 


N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., 
chairman of the association committee on 
safety and welfare, announced that arrange- 
ments had been made to have one of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines mine rescue cars at 
West Baden for the convention, with spe- 
cially trained quarry crews from the France 
Stone Co, and the Mid-West Quarries Co. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines, the National 
Safety Council, the National Crushed Stone 
Association and the Clarence Blakeslee Co., 
New Haven, Conn., were invited to exhibit 
without charge for space. 
The latter company rep- 
resents the financial in- 
terests behind the New 
Haven Trap Rock Co. 
and the Connecticut Quar- 
ries Co., and, according 
to President Graves, has 
a very interesting and in- 
structive exhibit of quarry 
operation and quarry 
products. 

Upon a motion made 
by N. S. Greensfelder a 
subcommittee of the 
safety and welfare com- 
mittee will be appointed 
to consist of both active 
and associate members, 
to draw up specifications 
for providing proper me- 
chanical safeguards for 
machinery and equipment 
made by members of the 
Manufacturers’ Division. 





BATHS 


As usual, a number of 
directors of the National 
Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion were the guests of 
the Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion, and made brief ad- 
dresses. They were in 
addition to President 
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Graves, John Rice, past-president, president, 
General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Penn - 
W. Scott Eames, past-president, vice-presi. 
dent and general manager, New Hayen Trap 
Rock Co., New Haven, Conn. ; Arthur S, Lane 
president, A. S. Lane Co., Meriden, Com: 
R. B. Tyler, president, R. B. Tyler Ce, 
Louisville, Ky.; Albert L. Worthen, vice 
president and general manager, Connecticyt 
Quarries Co., New Haven, Conn; F, w. 
Schmidt, president of the Morris County 
Crushed Stone Co. and affiliated companies, 
Morristown, N. J.; James Savage, president, 
Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., Buffalo, N. Y,: 
W. L. Sporborg, president, Rock-Cut Stone 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; F.C. McKee, secretary, 
West Penn Portland Cement Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. ; F. T. Gucker, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Dyer Quarries Co., Norris- 
town, Penn.; Chas. M. Doolittle, president, 
Canada Crushed Stone Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.; A. T. Goldbeck, chief of the engi- 
neering bureau of the association, and J, R. 
Boyd, secretary. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives Present 


The president of the Manufacturers’ Divi- 
sion, C. B. Andrews, of the Taylor-Wharton 
Iron and Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J, 
presided. The following members of the 
Manufacturers’ Division were present: Gor- 
don Buchanan, C. G. Buchanan Co., New 
York City; N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; W. H. Nor- 
rington, Robins Conveying Belt Co., New 
York City; Albert E. Reed, the W. S. Tyler 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Davison, the 
Hayward Co., New York City; James R. 
White, the Hayward Co., New York City; 
S. R. Russell, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co., Wilmington, Del.; O. B. Niesen, 
Trojan Powder Co., Allentown, Penn.; 
Benj. F. Clark, Jr., American Manganese 
Steel Co., New York City; Ralph C. Becker, 
Keystone Catalogs, New York City; Walter 
Magee Annette, Hercules Powder Co., New 
York City; L. W. Shugg, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; E. G. Lewis, 
Bucyrus Co., New York City; S. E. Cole, 
Pit and Quarry, New York City; J. A. 
Lang, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co, 
New York City; A. H. Beggs, Keystone 
Catalogs, New York City; G. D. Fraun- 
felder, Easton Car and Construction Co., 
Easton, Penn.; Edward Finenerty, Vulcan 
Iron Works, New York City; John C. Tay- 
lor, Jr., Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J.; W. S. Nichol, Cross 
Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn.; Geo. 
Flounders, C. G. Buchanan Co., New York 
City; B. G. Dann, Hendrick Manufacturing 
Co., Carbondale, Penn.; W. F. Nothacker, 
Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., New York 
City; M. B. Garber, Thew Shovel Co., Lor- 
aine, Ohio; J. C. Houston, Browning Crane 
Co., New York City; Chester H. Gibbons, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., New York City; 
H. M. Cooper, Sauerman Bros. Co., New 
York City; George M. Earnshaw, Rock 
Propucts, New York City ; Nathan C. Rock- 
wood, Rock Propucrs, Chicago, III. 
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Pyramid Portland in 
Receivership 


M. POOLE, Des Moines, Iowa, coal 
H. operator and capitalist, was appointed 
receiver on October 25 for the Pyramid 
Portland Cement Co.’s $2,000,000 plant at 
Valley Judge O. S. 
Franklin. 

The action of the court followed fore- 
closure proceedings instituted in the Polk 
county district court by approximately 200 
holders of first mortgage bonds secured by 
the property and aggregating $800,000. 


junction, Iowa, by 


The bondholders through their trustee, the 
Iowa Trust and Savings Bank, set forth in 
their petition that the cement company has 
defaulted on $300,000 of the bonds and that 
the interest payments are also in arrears. 

They ask a total judgment of $1,045,333 
made up of the $800,000 principal and $245,- 
333 interest. Under the order of the court, 
the receiver will handle the financial af- 
fairs of the company in the interests of the 
bondholders. 

It was emphasized that the plant will con- 
tinue to operate under lease to the Pyramid 
Portland Cement Co. of Delaware, and that 
no changes will be made in the management 
or operating methods. 

The Pyramid plant is said to be one of 
the largest and most modern in Iowa. It is 
now employing 125 men and has a daily 
output of 3000 bbl. It has been running to 
capacity ever since April 1, and the tremen- 
dous demand for cement for Iowa’s road 
program has created a demand which will 
keep the plant in operation at top speed 
all winter with the expectation of a neces- 
sary shutdown for repairs and overhauling. 

The foreclosure includes, in addition to 
the local property, 85 acres of limestone land 
near Gilmore City, Pocahontas county, 
valued at more than $100,000. This is the 
source of the rock used at the cement mill. 

The first mortgage bondholders are largely 
local residents and firms. The Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co. was said to be the 
largest single holder of bonds. 

H. M. Poole, receiver, will begin his du- 
ties at once. He will be required to file a 


$100,000 bond in compliance with Judge 


Franklin’s order. 

C. B. Hextell, attorney for the bondhold- 
ers, who filed the petition, set forth that the 
lowa Trust and Savings Bank, trustee, has 
no interest in the action and holds none of 
the bonds. 

Concerns holding claims against the ce- 
ment company, and which were named as 
defendants in the suit, were: Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Worthington Pump and 
Machine Co., Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Co, Modern Valve Bag Co., Tioga Steel 
and Iron Co., Cohen Bros. Iron and Metal 
Co,, Charles Weitz’ Sons, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co., L. A. Andrew 
as recciver for the Iowa Loan and Trust 
Co. and Ed. S, Tesdell, trustee —Des Moines 
(lowa) Tribune Capital. 
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A. C. Tagge President of New 


Canada Cement Company 


C. TAGGE, vice-president and assistant 

* general manager of the Canada Ce- 
ment Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., is to become 
president, upon the completion of the re- 
organization of the company. Frank P. 
Jones, presi- 
dent of the 
company for 
several years 
past, is to be- 
come chair- 
man of the 
board. 

Mr. Tagge 
is well-known 
and well liked 
throughout the 
cement indus- 
try because he 
has taken an 
active interest 
in both the 
technical and 
humanitarian 
sides of his work. He has been a leader in 
the accident prevention work of the indus- 
try through the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion; for several years prior to 1927 he was 
chairman of the association’s committee on 
accident prevention and insurance. His in- 
terest has been so active, in fact, that his 
company has won two of the P. C. A. 
safety trophies for mills. 

The engineering profession again achieves 
recognition and distinction in Mr. Tagge’s 
promotion to one of the most important ex- 
ecutive positions in Canadian industry. He 
was born at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1870 and 
graduated in electrical engineering at the 
University of Michigan in 1897. 

Mr. Tagge’s first work was teaching 
physics and chemistry at the Monroe ( Mich.) 
High School. Subsequently he was pro- 
moted to be principal of the high school. 
In 1893 he left school teaching to become 
a draftsman with the Link-Belt Machinery 
Co. During a period here he also attended 
the University of Michigan and obtained his 
engineering degree. 

His first connection with the portland ce- 
ment industry was as engineer and super- 
intendent of the Peninsular Portland Cement 
Co., Jackson, Mich. He went from there to 
Canada in 1901 to become engineer of the 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd., at 
Ottawa, Ont. He was with various plants, 
which were later merged into the Canada 
Cement Co., Ltd., in 1909. He was chief 
engineer and general superintendent of the 
company for 10 years. In 1915 he was 
made assistant general manager and elected 
to the board of directors. Since then he 
has been more concerned with executive than 
with engineering and operating work, but 
he has never lost the balance, modesty and 
the ability to make logical analyses of prob- 
lems of all kinds, which mark him primarily 
an engineer—oi the Herbert Hoover type! 


A. C. Tagge 
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E. S. Morgan Defends Price 


of Portland Cement in Texas 


N recent newspaper comment the portland 

cement companies of Texas have been 
accused of reaching agreements for the pur- 
pose of maintaining excessive prices for 
their products... The papers cited the fact 
that Belgian cement was imported to Hous- 
ton and Dallas and sold at a lower rate than 
was quoted by the manufacturers whose 
mills were located in those two cities. E. S. 
Morgan, vice-president of the Texas Port- 
land Cement Co., which owns plants in both 
Houston and Dallas, replied to the charges 
for the Texas cement interests. 


Mr. Morgan claimed that the Texas-made 
product was sold at a fair price, but could 
not hope to compete in price with Belgian 
cement, because the cost of production in 
that country was so much less than in the 
United States. He called attention to the 
difference in labor costs, which are approxi- 
mately four times as great in Texas as in 
Belgium for both skilled and unskilled la- 
bor. Furthermore, he said that the Belgian 
manufacturer pays only a very low tax, 
and is subsidized by the government. Mr. 
Morgan called attention to the uncertainty 
of the Belgian imports, declaring that if 
the Belgian interests found a better market 
at any time they would no longer ship to 
the Texas market. On the other hand, the 
Texas manufacturers have invested their 
capital in Texas property and are perma- 
nently located as a home industry, using 
materials and’ labor exclusively from the 
state of Texas. 


New Marble Company Starts 
Operations in Tennessee 


HE Tennessee Marble and Brick Co., 

of Fayetteville, Tenn., a recently or- 
ganized company which has taken over 
the properties of the National Marble Co. 
and the Lincoln Marble Brick Co., both 
of Tennessee, has commenced the opera- 
tion of its newly acquired quarries. The 
quarries are located at Brighton, Tenn., 13 
miles east of Fayetteville, and consist of 
143 acres of land on which at least 14 
different shades and textures of stone are 
said to be found. The company owns 2.7 
miles of railroads and operates its own 
locomotive. The necessary quarry equip- 
ment of channels, derrick, pulverizers, 
crushers and other equipment are also 
owned by the company and are now in 
operation. 

The company is equipped to furnish all 
types of aggregate for stucco, dash, ter- 
razzo and concrete work, but can also 
furnish mill blocks if desired, according 
to R. W. Gaunt, secretary and treasurer. 
It is reported that the prices quoted by 
the company are particularly attractive 
to users of special aggregates, since the 
company is endeavoring to introduce its 
product to the purchasers. 
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Northwestern Portland to Start 
Production Early in 1928 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by George 
Macdonald, president of the Northwest- 

ern Portland Cement Co., that complete sub- 

scription has come to the company’s $1,000,- 

000 of capital stock and that production of 

cement will commence about the first of the 

new year. The mill, situated at Grotto, on 
the Great Northern railway, east of Seattle, 
will be one of the most modern and efficient 
on the Pacific coast. Its capacity will be 

2000 bbl. daily, marketed principally within 

the state and south of the Columbia river. 

All of the buildings at the new company’s 
plant are completed. They are of concrete 
and steel. According to President Macdon- 
ald, crews of workmen now are installing 
the rotary kiln and raw and finish grinders 
and other machinery and equipment. The 
aerial tramway, 9000 ft. in length, will de- 
liver 90 tons of limestone hourly to the pro- 
duction plant. 

About two-thirds of the company’s capital 
stock has been subscribed by residents of 
Oregon and the remainder by Washington 
investors. The company’s principal office is 
in Portland, in the Wilcox building. 

Officers of the Northwestern Portland Ce- 
ment Co., besides President Macdonald, are 
Dr. W. J. Kerr, Corvallis, Ore., vice-presi- 
dent; C. T. W. Hollister, Portland, secre- 
tary and director of sales. The additional 
directors are J. H. Nichols, Baker, Ore.; 
Dr. J. A. Reuter, The Dalles, Ore.; John 
Hastie, Seattle; H. K. Metcalf, Cottage 
Grove, Ore.; J. N. Teal and J. M. Dougan, 
Portland.— Portland (Ore.) Journal of 
merce. 


New Cement Process Uses 
More Gypsum 


T has been taken as an established fact 

that the amount of gypsum added to the 
cement clinker ought not to exceed a limit 
of about 4%, this percentage being also sup- 
posed to give the highest obtainable com- 
pressive strength. A Swedish engineer, M. 
Lantz, has now discovered that a higher 
percentage of gypsum may under certain 
conditions be ground into the cement with 
the effect of increasing the compressive 
strength and reducing the expansion of the 
concrete. According to the method described 
in the Swedish patent, the clinker is first 
ground with an ordinary amount of gypsum 
and the ground cement is then passed rap- 
idly through another mill, where a second 
equal quantity of gypsum is added. Tests 
carried out with a cement containing orig- 
inally 3% of gypsum showed an increase by 
about 50% of the compressive strength at 
a total content of 6% gypsum and at the 
same time the LeChatelier expansion test 
showed a marked improvement. The effect 
is explained from the fact that by the sec- 
ond grinding the first portion of gypsum is 
ground extremely fine, whereas the second 
portion is not ground very fine, the grain 
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sizes of the total quantity thus being evenly 
distributed within very wide limits. In this 
way the degree of porosity of the cement 
mixture is reduced to a minimum and the 
mechanical strength of the mortar is con- 
sequently improved.—Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 





Attempt to Introduce Russian 
Soviet Cement Fails After 
Year's Trial 


HE last of the Russian cement, a com- 

modity introduced into the United States 
more than 14 months ago, has left Pier 10, 
Thaten Terminals, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Two lighters carried away the re- 
maining 20,000 bags a short time ago. 

The cement, totaling 75,000 bags, or 3400 
tons, arrived at Pier 10 in the hatches of the 
American freighter Rushville, July 22, 1926. 
At that time it was reported to be the first 
cargo of its kind to be sent to this country 
from Soviet Russia. All of it was dis- 
charged April 29. 

From the first, its utilization by American 
contractors was doubtful. The Amtorg 
Trading Co., the consignees, tried every 
means to introduce it successfully, but, fail- 
ing, sold the whole shipment in December 
to the Impex Trading Co., a subsidiary of 
the United Hardware and Tool Corp. 


Agents Try in Vain 

The same difficulty faced the new owners. 
A number of agents were appointed in dif- 
ferent sections to promote the use of the 
cement, and efforts were even made to dis- 
pose of several thousand bags to contractors 
on Staten Island. But borough engineers 
discouraged this plan by reporting that the 
product was of an inferior quality. 

All sorts of inducements were offered, 
but contractors still hesitated to purchase it. 
At one depressive moment it was rumored 
that the whole shipment was to be trans- 
ported to sea and dumped. 

Two months ago, however, the cement 
started to move from the pier fast. About 
ten men were employed by the Impex com- 
pany to open the bags and run their con- 
tents up an electrically motored conveyor to 
a grinding machine. Trucks and lighters 
visited the pier every day for portions of the 
reconditioned cement. 


Go to South America 


The last 20,000 bags were dispatched in 
two loads. They were loaded into the light- 
ers Smelter and Dwyer Brothers, belonging 
to the Wright & Cobb Lighterage Co., in 
two days. This shipment was consigned to 
the McCoy Asphalt Co., Mill Basin, Jamaica 
Bay. 

This sudden movement of the cement, 
however, does not indicate a change in the 
attitude of the American market. According 
to a statement from the office of the Impex 
Trading Co., 74 Reade Street, Manhattan, 
the last 20,000 bags is being prepared for 
exportation to South America. — Staten 
Island (N. Y.) Advance. 
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Agitation to Close Montreal 
Quarries Continues 


penne steps will be taken to close 

at least one quarry in Rosemont, Ald 
Des Roches promised a delegation of citi. 
zens from this ward who came down to the 
Montreal, Que., city hall to ask for protec. 
tion against the operation of quarries in that 
district. 

The city will soon put a new quarry by- 
law on its books which will greatly limit the 
operations of quarry owners, he stated. It 
was suggested that a time limit of three 
years be set when all quarries in the city 
would have to move beyond the limits of 
Montreal. 


The delegation was headed by Ald. J. N, 
Drummond, from this ward, with Rey, F. 
Williamson and Rev. James Clark, and was 
received by Ald. Des Roches and Jarry, of 
the city administration. 


Ald. Drummond introduced the delegates, 
after which several gave their opinions on 
the situation in no uncertain terms: Quar- 
ries were operating within 29 ft. of dwell- 
ings, they said, while the present law de- 
manded at least 300 ft. The dust, noise, 
danger from blasting, weakening of foun- 
dation and depreciation of property were 
all explained at length. Even Sunday was 
not observed, as blasts were exploded every 
day of the week and even after usual work- 
ing hours in the evening and early morn- 
ing, it was alleged. 

Charges of dynamite varying from 2000 
lb. to from 20 to 40 tons were alleged by 
members of the delegation. 


A stone weighing 29 lb. fell crashing 
through his roof, W. Appleby, describing 
himself as a professional rat catcher, stated. 

Noises like a continuous thunder-storm, 
constant headaches as a result, unendurable 
dust, vibration and danger to children in the 
yards, were the description of Mrs. H. 
Farenberg. 

Two tons of dust fell in that district in 
a day, it was computed by experts, this lady 
stated. It was impossible to leave windows 
open day or night. A constant bombardment 
of stones around the premises endangered 
lives, she said. 

Mr. Clark stated that in his estimation 
the condition was like that of a war area in 
France. Noises from heavy trucks in the 
night and blasts dust and falling rocks in 
the day made the district hideous at all 
times. 

Mr. Williamson stated that the chief in- 
terests of the city should be preservation of 
life, health and property. To carry out these 
duties the city should close down the quar- 
ries or limit them to certain areas. People 
ill in bed were situated less than 30 ft. from 
one quarry, it was claimed. 

Proprietors stated that their holdings had 
seriously depreciated, their foundations were 
cracked, pictures and statuary were knocked 
from the walls, and their windows were 
smashed by blasting. 
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West Virginia To Ask for 
Royalty on Ohio 
River Sand 


CCORDING to information from sev- 
A eral newspapers, Attorney - General 
Howard B. Lee of West Virginia is con- 
templating filing civil suits against several 
sand and gravel companies operating in the 
Ohio river, to recover royalties, which in 
his opinion are due the state for the prod- 
ucts removed from the bed of the stream. 
Mr. Lee is said to base his action on the 
proposition that the state owns all streams 
within its borders, including the Ohio river 
all the way across to the Ohio side. The 
announcement also states that he will go 
into the courts and ask for a restraining 
injunction against the operating companies. 
What court the proceedings will be started 
in has not yet been determined, but it was 
said at the attorney-general’s office that it 
would be brought in the county where the 
individual companies operate. 

The companies named by Mr. Lee as com- 
ing within the scope of his proposed action 
are: Pfaff and Smith, Builders Co., 
Charleston; West Virginia Sand and Gravel 
Co., Charleston; Sun Sand Co., Charleston ; 
East Liverpool Sand Co., East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Wilson Sand and Supply Co., Hunt- 
ington; Ohio River Gravel Co., Parkers- 
burg; Western Rivers Co., Point Pleasant ; 
Standard Sand and Gravel Co., Wheeling ; 
Kanawha Sand Co., Parkersburg ; Ohio Val- 
ley Sand Co., New Martinsville; Hunting- 
ton Gravel and Supply Co., Huntington, and 
Keystone Sand and Supply Co., Pittsburgh. 

Commenting on Mr. Lee’s statement, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail says: 

“Although the Ohio river is a navigable 
stream and as such is controlled by the fed- 
eral government in matters relating to navi- 
gation, the stream is owned by the state of 
West Virginia and the courts have so held. 
Ownership goes back to the time when the 
northwest territory boundary was specified 
as being ‘all land lying northwest of the 
Ohio river.’ Under this boundary descrip- 
tion, the river itself remained a part of 
Virginia. When West Virginia became a 


separate state all rights in the stream for- | 


merly held by Virginia passed to it.” 

The Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser 
says: 

“We don’t assume to know the legal ques- 
tions involved in the attorney-general’s pro- 
posed action, but we have an idea that they 
are numerous and quite complicated. First, 
it would have to be definitely settled that 
the state of West Virginia owned the bed 
of the river in a fee simple. And if owner- 
ship were sustained in a court ol law, some- 
body besides Mr. Lee would have to fix the 
rate of royalty and the amount due the 
commonwealth from the exploitation of the 
past. 

“In fact, Mr. Lee himself admits that 
there is no law on the statute books’ pre- 
scribing a levy of royalties upon such enter- 
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prise. The logical procedure, it seems, 
would be for the legislature to take some 
action before Mr. Lee took it upon himself 
to engage the sand and gravel concerns in 
costly litigation. 

“Putting aside the legal involvements for 
the time, we must admit that the sand and 
gravel concerns that extract their product 
from the bed of the river are a_ benefit 
rather than a detriment, to the public. Their 
operations keep the channel of the stream 
free from obstruction, thereby aiding navi- 
gation and saving the federal government 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually 
on its dredging costs.” 

Heads of several companies involved have 
expressed themselves rather strongly on the 
matter, declaring that the issue is merely 
another means of raising taxes. They are 
planning, it is said, to take legal action to 
maintain their business free from further 
unnecessary taxation. 


Two Prominent German Lime 
Manufacturers on American 
Visit 

WO of the leading lime manufacturers 
of Germany are now in the United States 
on a seven weeks inspection tour, extending 
from coast to coast. The visitors are Paul 


Ludowigs, president of the Rheinische Kalk- 
steinwerke; Kreis Mettman, Wuelfrath and 
Hellmuth Siemssen, general manager of 





Paul Ludowigs (left) and Hellmuth 
Siemssen 


the Rheinisch-Westfalische Kalkwerke, Dor- 
nap. The combined production of burnt 
plants is close to 
1,000,000 tons annually—probably the largest 
lime operations in the world and Yertainly 
larger than any operations in the United 
(These two plants will be described 
by Victor J. Azbe, lately returned from Eu- 


lime from these two 


States. 


rope, in later issues of Rock Propucts.) 
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Huron Portland to Build 


Elevator on Waterfront 


CCORDING to Buffalo newspaper re- 
ports, the Huron Portland Cement Co. 
of Alpena, Mich., also operating large pack- 
ing plants at Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwauke and Duluth, has let the contract 
for the immediate construction of a huge 
$1,000,000 cement elevator to be located on 
the Buffalo harbor front, between the Buf- 
falo river and Ganson on the Hamburg turn- 
pike. 4 

It is expected that the plant, which will 
be about 250 ft. long, 150 ft. wide and rise 
100 ft. into the city’s sky line, will be com- 
pleted, fully equipped and ready for opera- 
tion when navigation reopens in the spring. 
It will have a storage capacity of 200,000 
barrels of cement, with a daily output of 
40,000 sacks. 

With the cement brought to a finished 
state and made ready for use at the com- 
pany’s Alpena works, the local plant is to 
be used solely for storage in bulk, bagging 
and distribution of the product throughout 
western New York and Pennsylvania af- 
fording the company an adequate and imme- 
diate source of supply in that territory. 

For this purpose the buildings will include 
21 concrete silos each with a maximum stor- 
age capacity of about 10,000 bbl. They will 
be loaded during navigation by a fleet of 
four specially designed lake steamers owned 
and operated by the company and running 
between Buffalo and Alpena. Each of the 
boats has a carrying capacity of 40,000 bbl. 
and is equipped with special machinery for 
loading and unloading. 

One of the reasons for such large storage 
room in the silos, it is understood, is to take 
full advantage of water transportation dur- 
ing the navigation season so that when the 
boats cease running each fall there will be 
on hand in Buffalo a stock of cement to 
meet all demands throughout the winter. 

Of concrete construction throughout, the 
plant proper will be four stories high and 
designed to permit of expeditious distribu- 
tion by both rail and motor transportation. 


Pacific Coast Rock and Gravel 
Company to Build Plant 


HE Pacific Rock and Gravel Co., a re- 

cently organized concern of Center- 
ville, Calif., is planning the erection of a 
gravel washing and screening plant, ac- a 
cording to a report in the Centerville 
(Calif.) News. The company now con- 
trols 74 acres of gravel land near Center- 
ville which it is preparing to operate on a 
large scale. Work on the new plant will 
be started immediately, and it is expected 
that the pit can be in operation early in 
1928. It is reported that the daily output 
of the plant will be 1500 tons of sand and 
gravel. The new company was organized 
under the direction of Lee Trontz of 
Pleasanton, Calif. ‘ 
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Constitution of Portland Cement. A 
very unsual treatment of this problem is 
given by Dr. H. Luftschitz. He urges the 
reader to divert his attention from mere 
numerical values and fix it on the underly- 
ing truths. 

By a process of reasoning Dr. Luftschitz 
arrives at conclusions similar to those drawn 
by Dr. Kiihl on the basis of his experi- 
mental evidence. He considers portland ce- 
ment as a mixture of solid solutions of low- 
lime silicates and low-lime aluminates. He 
also believes in the presence of free lime. 
Jaenecke’s formula for alite, 8CaO-2SiO.,- 
Al.O, contradicts the performance of a 
rotary kiln in his opinion. To reduce such 
highly calcareous mixes to a glassy homo- 
geneous substance seems to be outside the 
range of possible reactions in a rotary kiln. 

The quantitative molecular differences of 
low-lime silicates and aluminates are the 
causes of differences in cements due to their 
mutual saturation powers. Mono-aluminates 
and mono-silicates of lime are the basic com- 
pounds of all cements, with a few possible 
substitutions. Such properties as hardening 
and strength are proportional to a large ex- 
tent to their degree of concentration. It is 
useless to try to establish a formula for 
portland cement determining its exact lime 
content either in the clinker or after the final 
set. This is possible only for the main 
constituents of portland cement. These con- 
stituents of the clinker approach the ideal 
formula of a glassy blast furnace slag, 
which is derived by the author. 

The author’s formula for alite is: 4CaO- 
2SiO.-Al,O; and he prefers to write it as fol- 
lows: Al.O,-CaO+2(CaO-SiO,)+CaO. Ce- 
ment thus consists of monocalcium aluminate 
and monocalcium silicate combined in the mo- 
lecular ratio of 1:2 in an unstable “solid so- 
lution,’ for whose formation or complete 
saturation lime seems to be a requirement. 
The mono-compounds are present in the 
clinker in the form of a glass of unstable 
state resembling the constitution of kaolin. 

These conclusions are drawn on the basis 
of the following: 

1. Portland cement consists of limestone 
and argillaceous rock. Consequently, kaolin, 
the purest argillaceous substance, combined 
with purest limestone should yield an “ideal” 
portland cement. It is evident that the prac- 
tical temperatures of our kilns are insuffi- 
cient to make use of kaolin in cement pro- 
duction. Its variations, namely, the ferru- 
ginous kinds, are better adapted for this 
purpose, as their sintering occurs at 1400- 
1500 deg. C. 

2. Nature has provided two glassy sub- 
stances of great strength and simple com- 
position, which are quartz (SiO,) and 


corundum (AI.O,). These two acid sub- 
stances combined with bases such as lime 
must produce the intermediate stages between 
unstable compounds (slags, cements) and 
stable solid compounds (porcelain, glass). It 
is the mutual presence of silica and alumina, 
in their anhydrous form, that seems to form 
the basis of the hydraulic properties of 
cements. 

3. Nature has also provided a “solid solu- 
tion” of quartz and corundum in the form 
of kaolin and its derivatives. 

4. Natural portland cement rock is a mix- 
ture of limestone and argillaceous rock, i.e., 
a non-homogeneous mixture of limestone 
with a derivative of kaolin. The energy, 
required for the formation of an ideal glass, 
must be sufficient to produce the very diffi- 
cult reaction between molecules of. silica 
and alumina. The energy consumed by ce- 
ment and slag is greater than that required 
in the ceramic industries, due particularly to 
greater fineness of the mass of the latter, 
although they make use of purer products. 

As a result, the author considers portland 
cement made up of simple mono-compounds 
of lime with silica and alumina, but in a 
peculiar state, which he designates “kaolin- 
ized.” 

He derives the formula for portland ce- 
ment starting out with Zulkowsky’s (Chem- 
ische Industrie, p. 280, 1899) formula for 
kaolin : 


OH 
OH—SiO—O—AI 
>O=AI,0O,-2Si0.-2H.O0 
OH—SiO—O—AIl | 
OH 


According to Luftschitz, portland cement 
(alite, portland cement slag) should be writ- 
ten as follows: 

Al,0;-CaO-2 (CaO-SiO,)-CaO0:-= 
Al,0;:2Si0O.-4CaO 

In the process of hardening, when water 
is added from the outside, it becomes: 

(1) Al,O,;:2(CaO-Si0.) +CaO+4H,O 

(2) Al,O;-CaO2(CaO-SiO,)-CaO+4H,.O 

A portland cement would be the result of 
calcination of a mixture consisting of 25% 
monocalcium-aluminate (or alumina: cement) 
with 50% monocalcium-silicate and 25% pure 
lime (calcined lime). The future will see 
more certainty as to what should be mixed 
to obtain portland cement as a result of fur- 
ther studies of mixtures of mono-compounds. 
—Tonindustrie-Zeitung (1927), 71, 1272-75. 

Causes of Ring Formation in the Sin- 
tering Zone of Rotary Kilns. Dr. Karl 
Biehl groups the causes as follows: 

1. Raw materials. 


2. Fuel. 
3. Kiln. 
4. Lining. 


Samples of rings were obtained from three 


different plants. These differed greatly in 
shape, color and structure. 

Sample A showed a considerable increase 
of the iron, alumina and silica contents with 
a strong decrease of the lime content, A 
certain increase of the SO; content was also 
noted. The cause of ring formation in this 
case is undoubtedly due to the admixture of 
the coal ash to the cement and the subse- 
quent increase of fluxing materials. 

Sample B shows a marked decrease of 
silica, iron, alumina and lime with a very 
pronounced increase in SO; and the forma- 
tion of alkalis of the SO; group. Evidently 
the cause here differs from that for sample 
A. The presence of alkali sulfates deter- 
mines the ring formation in this case. 

Sample C, similar to A, shows increased 
contents of iron, alumina and silica and a 
decrease of lime. The SO; content is higher, 
but seems to be but of minor importance in 
determining the ring formation. Quite ob- 
viously the materials used in this case are 
responsible for the latter. 

The following conclusions may be drawn 
with regard to obviating the undesirable 
ring formation: 

The materials should be ground to suff- 
cient fineness and should be uniform through- 
out and their chemical composition should 
be within definite limits. The silica modulus 
should also be kept within certain limits. 
Fluxing materials such as iron, alumina, sul- 
fates and alkalis should not exceed one-half 
of the silica content, in accordance with 
practical evidence. Mixes with relatively 
low lime content sinter and fuse more read- 
ily. The materials should be changed con- 
tinuously and uniformly. 

The fuel should be of even quality and 
have the same properties. Pulverizing coal 
for rotary kilns is of utmost importance, as 
otherwise the ash separates from the air 
currents in the sintering zone and settles 
along the walls of the kiln. Coal with low 
sulfur content is of great advantage when 
the mix contains relatively high alkali quan- 
tities. 

Low ash percentage of the coal invariably 
reduces the formation of rings. The acid 
or alkaline character of the ash is also of 
importance, as it may influence the fusibility 
of the clinker and last a good draft is a 
most important factor.—Zement (1927), 817- 
820. 

Determination of Sulfates in Portland 
Cement. The German specifications for 
cement now in force require: “The magnesia 
content shall not be greater than 5%; the 
sulfuric anhydride content not greater than 
2'%4% in ignited portland cement.” 

This specification is not exact, as it has 
frequently been interpreted to mean that a 
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ignited sample is to be tested for 


previous: } , 
magnesia and sulfuric anhydride content. 
While the magnesia content shows no effect 
of previous ignition, the sulfuric anhydride 
content decreases considerably, depending 
upon the duration and intensity of ignition. 
Ignition results in the formation of sulfur 
trioxide from gypsum and the sulfur trioxide 
i; further decomposed into sulfur dioxide 
and oxygen. The content of these reactions 
is determined by the temperature and by the 
laws of chemical equilibrium. The presence 
of sulfides in cement renders these reactions 
even more complicated, as the oxidation of 
the latter requires oxygen, thus upsetting the 
chemical equilibrium. 

Tests were made at the laboratory in 
Karlsruhe following standard procedure 
using three different cements. Each one 
furnishes samples to be tested dry without 
previous ignition; to be tested upon being 
exposed to a blast for 10 minutes and, finally, 
those tested upon being exposed for 30 min- 
utes. 

The values in the table below represent 
the arithmetic average of two tests. The 
sulfuric anhydride content is expressed as 
per cent by weight of dry cement. 


. ; Loss on 
% SOs by weight of cement ignition, % SOs 





Cement Not Ignited In 30 In 10 In 30 
Sample ignited 10 min. min. min, min, 
No. , ‘ . 

1 1.439 Eo Me OGG sien 


2 1Ste 1.520 1.430 0.057 0.147 
3 1.468 1.419 1.276 0.049 0.192 


Zement (1927), 33, 701-2. 

Change of Time of Set of Portland Ce- 
ment. A standard portland cement may 
become quick-setting when exposed to the 
action of the sun for some time, even when 
packed in barrels or bags. If this change 
occurs at normal temperature, it is an in- 
dication that insufficient gypsum was added 
in its manufacture and this condition may 
be corrected by increasing the gypsum ad- 
mixture within the prescribed limits. The 
presence of alkalis may also be the cause 
of a change to quick-setting properties. 
Great care should, therefore, be exercised 
whenever the argillaceous constituent of the 
mix has a high alkaline content. A high 
alumina content is also detrimental to the 
set. High alumina cements are character- 
ized by quick set and may develop a change 


in their setting properties, particularly when- 


a high alumina content is coincident with a 
high content of alkalis. 

The danger of portland cement becoming 
quick-setting may be counteracted by in- 
creasing those constituents of cement, which 
are known to impart to its slow-setting 
properties, such as silica and, particularly, 
iron oxide. As the silica content is limited 
for various reasons, iron oxide appears the 
logical constituent to be used as a means of 
combating the occurrence of changes of 
time of set of portland cement.—Zement 
(1927), 46, 845. 

Effect of Sulphates on Mortars Made 
with Different Cements. Tests were made 
of 1:3 plastic mortar specimens, 10 cm. 
long and 2 cm. on the side using fused ce- 
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ment, Holderbank, portland and slag cement. 
The sulphates were added in quantities of 
5% by weight of sand. Potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sodium, ferrous and ferric sul- 
phates were used. Specimens were cured 
in moist air and observations made at ages 
of six months and one year. 

The result of the observations led to the 
conclusion that the potassium, calcium and 
magnesium sulphates had the most detri- 
mental effect. 

The detrimental effect of these sulphates 
varies as their SO, content, which is re- 
spectively 46%, 47% and 32.6%. Although 
ferric sulphate has an SO, content of 43%, 
it appears inactive, permitting the conclu- 
sion that the nature of the base has some 
effect. 

In practice, only the slag and portland 
cements are attacked by these sulphates. 
Holderbank and fused cements remain in- 
tact. It seems that the resistance to sul- 
phates is a function of initial strength, 
rather than of the chemical composition of 
the cement—Le Ciment (1927), 343-344. 

Clinker Cement. The German period- 
icals Zement and Tonindustrie-Zeitung have 
issued special numbers devoted to the cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of the Ger- 
man Association of Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers. Both contain articles on the 
present status of clinker research—which are 
radically different. While Janecke (Tonin- 
dustrie-Zeitung) maintains the existence of 
the Janeckeite, discovered by him and iden- 
tical with Tornebohm’s alite, whose formula 
he gives as 8CaQO-2SiO.-Al,0,, Dyckerhoff 
(Zement) attributes the hydraulic properties 
of cement to calcium silicates, stating that 
tricalcium aluminate does not exist in port- 
land cement clinker and that alumina occurs 
in ternary compounds of lime-silica-alumina 
making up the minor constituents of the 
clinker. 

An impartial review of the statements 
brings forth the conviction that Dyckerhoff’s 
careful conclusions take account of all of 
the material collected thus far, while Jan- 
ecke, though referring to the work of his 
countrymen, neglects all investigations made 
abroad and particularly in Germany, where 
Nacken and Dyckerhoff have done impor- 
tant work in this connection. 

Janecke first advanced his theory in 1912. 
He refers to it as an established theory, 
while there was never a time when it was 
not objected to by such scientists as Heyn 
and Wetzel in Germany and Rankin and 
Wright in the United States. 

In 1914 the author (Dr. Hans Kuhl) pub- 
lished an article in which he proved that 
samples of the composition of Janeckeite 
possess properties different from those of a 
good portland cement and cannot be the 
main constituent of cement, identical with 
alite, for this reason. Janecke’s formula 
contradicts the evidence of low-alumina ce- 
ments with 4-5% alumina, which are known 
to have the highest content of alite. 

On the other hand, Dyckerhoff’s claim 
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that bicalcium silicate is alite seems unjusti- 
fied, as the author knows that even large 
lumps of clinker deteriorate due to bicalcium 
silicate. Dyckerhoff’s proposition that alite 
be designated as bicalcium silicate and belite 
as tricalcium silicate seems unfounded at 
this date. 

The author is inclined to believe that alite 
is a solid solution of.a highly basic calcium 
silicate and a highly basic calcium aluminate 
with possible lime in solution. This state- 
ment was first made by him in 1914.—Zement 
(1927), 37, 869-871. 

Puzzolana Cement. The Italian engi- 
neer F. Ferrari has observed the following: 

1. The rate of hydration of quicklime and 
its ability to expand are greatly reduced by 
the presence of gypsum. This reduction is 
proportional to the quantity of gypsum inti- 
mately mixed with the lime. 

2. The calcium hydrate which is produced 
in the presence of gypsum is favorable to 
adherence. 

3. Natural or artificial puzzolans (puz- 
zolans proper, trass, scoria, calcined clay, 
etc.) are able to fix in the presence of lime 
large quantities of calcium sulphate, these 
quantities being proportional to the alumina 
content of the puzzolans. 

On the basis of the foregoing, it occurred 
to him to change the usual practice of prep- 
aration of puzzolan cements by substituting 
a composite cement, made from lime, gyp- 
sum and puzzolans. 


The danger of excessive expansion is thus 
eliminated; the cement hydrates slowly and 
possesses exceptionally adherence. 
Mortars made with this cement have given 
better results than ordinary lime mortars. 


good 


The puzzolans were selected from the best 
native puzzolans of Italy. The lime had the 
following composition: SiQ,....1.29% ; Al.O, 
....1.29%;  Fe,O3....0.95%; CaO....92.80% ; 
Mg0O....0.75%; alkalis, etc.....0.61%. The 
gypsum was an ordinary natural product. 
The mixing proportions depended on the ma- 
terials used, the activity of the puzzolans, 
the basicity of the lime scoria and on the 
SO; content of gypsum. The proportions 
used were: Puzzolan, 84%; lime, 12%; 
gypsum, 4%. 

The product left a residue of 10.7% on 
the 4900-mesh sieve. The initial set took 
place after 1 h. 20 min.; the final set after 
3 hr. The expansion (LeChatelier) was nil. 

At the age of 28 days the mortar (stand- 
ard 1:3) had a tensile strength of 24 kg. 
and a compressive strength of 239 kg. After 
2-year immersion in fresh water these fig- 
ures became respectively 38 and 402 kg. 

This cement is superior to the hydraulic 
limes, generally composed of hydrated lime 
and puzzolans, and belongs decidedly in the 
class of slow-setting cements having the ad- 
vantages of reduced basicity, perfect water- 
tightness of the mortar, absolute resistance 
to sea water, etc. It can thus compete with 
all kinds of hydraulic limes and portland 
cements.—Rev. des. Mat. de Const. (1927), 
276-277. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 






CENTRALWESTERN 


DIVISIONS = 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Car Loadings of Sand and 
Gravel, Stone and Lime- 
stone Flux 

HE following are the weekly car load- 
ings of sand and gravel, crushed stone 
and limestone flux (by railroad districts), 
as reported by the Car Service Division, 


American Railway Association, Washington, 


2D, <.: 


CAR LOADINGS OF SAND, GRAVEL, 
STONE AND LIMESTONE FLUX 


Sand, Stone 


and Gravel 
Week ended 


Limestone Flux 
Week ended 








District Sept. 24 Oct. 1 Sept. 24 Oct. 1 
et ene 3,876 3,402 18,030 17,071 
Allegheny 3,996 4,224 11,932 12,447 
Pocahontas 547 544 1, 387 1,359 
Bontnem ........-...- 773 566 13,031 12,962 
Northwestern .......... 950 1,321 10,278 7,301 
Central western ...... 569 B51 912,175 16,513 
Southwestern .......... 437 429 7,742 7,354 

Miptal Woe 11,148 11,047 74,575 69,007 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS, BY 
DISTRICTS, 1926 AND 1927 
Sand, Gravel 
Limestone Flux and Stone 
1926 1927 1926 1927 
Period to Date Period to Date 





District Oct.2 Oct. 1 Oct. 2 Oct. 1 
Eastern ............133,783 135,245 396,283 403,044 
Allegheny 151,973 141,712 293,406 300,394 
Pocahontas ...... 20,616 20,327 34,253 36,187 
Southern .......... 26,200 23,066 479,270 478,011 
Northwestern .. 56,525 53,801 250,842 256.265 
Central western..19,810 20,033 355,153 361,963 
Southwestern . 11,603 13,527 204,061 213,748 

Seta 420, 510 407,7. 711 2,013,268 2 049, 612 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL LOADINGS 
1926 AND 1927 


1926 1927 
Limestone flux __...... 420,510 407,711 
Sand, stone, gravel..2,013,268 2,049,612 


Proposed Changes in Rates 


HE following are the latest proposed 


changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning October 22: 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


13417. Crushed stone, from points in Louisiana 
to points in Texas. To amend Item 3475 of S. 
W. L. Tariff 21-S applying on crushed stone, car- 
loads, from stations in Louisiana by adding the 
following stations as points of destination: B. S. 
L. & W. stations, Grayburg to Elizabeth, Texas, 
and Hunting Bayou to Goose Creek, Texas, in- 
clusive. Scale now applies to B. S. L. & W. 
stations, Houston to Sour Lake (10-210) and it 
is desired to establish same scale to intermediate 
points and to points on newly constructed line. 


13424. Sand and gravel, from points in Texas 
and Arkansas to points in Arizona, Louisiana and 
Texas. To amend Item 11368B of S. W. j 
Tariff 1P; Item 6122B, S. W. L. Tariff 8G; Item 
5004, S.-W. L. Tariff 20H, applying from points 
in Texas and Arkansas to points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas by changing the commodity 
description to read, “Sand and gravel, straight or 
mixed carloads.’ The proposed change in the 
commodity description is necessary because the 
gravel pits at points of origin named secure their 
gravel through a washing process and there is 
left large quantities of sand, the market for which 
is the same market that takes the gravel. On the 
present basis the producers are not able to ship 
sand in straight or in mixed carloads with gravel 
because the only rating provided for is Class E, 
which is prohibitive. For example, Class E from 
Louisville. Ark., to Texas common points is 47%c 


per 100 lb. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 
496-I. Rates: Limestone, agricultural, ground 
or pulverized, in bags, barrels or in bulk, for soil 
treatment, carloads (See Note B), from Louisville, 





Note A—Minimum weight marked ca- 
pacity of car. 

Note B—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car. 

Note C—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 


loaded to visible capacity the actual weight 
will apply. 











Neb., to stations on the C. B. & QO. in Iowa. 
Present—Crushed stone rates. Proposed—Iowa 
intrastate single line rates shown in Iowa Lines’ 
Tariff 160-E, issued by E. B. Boyd. 

1376S. Rate: Sand, silica, pumice and ash, 
volcanic, carloads, minimum weight marked capac- 
ity of car, but not less than 60,000 lb., except 
where car of less capacity is furnished at car- 
riers’ convenience the marked capacity of car will 
apply, from various points in Kansas to Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis, St. Paul, Cairo, Memphis and 
additional Illinois points. ‘Present and proposed 
rates to a few representative points are as fol- 
lows: 
From Beardsley, Kan.; Dellvale, Kan.; Hoxie, 

Kan.; Speed City, Kan.; Burr Oak, Kan. 


To— | Present Proposed 
St. Louis, Mo., group 2 1 





eed apace 7 
Peoria, Ii.,. group:.......... 20 
Chicago, IIll., group...... 20 
St. Paul, Minn., group... ae 24 
Memphis, Tenn., group.................... Class 21 
GEA COTES. (| Oey neat EnEa >. & C. rates 18 
Lawrenceville, Ill. os . rates 18 
Mt. Vernon, IIl......... BD (ee: . rates 18 
Carbondale, Ill. ake >. rates 18 
Sandusky, Ill. ....... ...C. & C. rates 18 





Shawneetown, III. cS . rates 18 

(a) Applies only from Hoxie, Speed City and 
Burr Oak, Kan. From other points class rates 
apply. 

(b) Applies only from Hoxie, Kan. 
points class rates apply. 

From Anthony, Kan.; Fowler, Kan.; Kanapolis, 
Kan.; Kismet, Kan.; Meade, Kan.; Mt. Zion, 
Kan.; Quinter, Kan; Satanta, Kan.; 
Ulysses, Kan.; Wilmore, Kan. 

To— Present Proposed 
st. Louis, Mo., group...........:.....:. (c) 22 17 
Peoria, IIl., S 20 
Chicago, IIll., group............ ...(d) 24 20 

St. Paul, Minn., group.. x 


From other 







Memphis, Tenn., group....... ath} 29 20 
OT Tae (| an RESIS re seam errr (f) 29 a7 
Lawrenceville, Ill. .............. C. & C. rates 17 
Mt. Vernon, IIl....... ER C. & C. rates a7 
Carbondale, : >. & C. rates 17 
Sandusky, >. & C. rates 17 
Shawneetown, II. -............ C. & C. rates 17 


(c) Applies only from Anthony, Kismet, Meade, 
Quinter and Satanta, Kan. From all other points 
class rates apply. 

(d) Same as (c) except no through rates pre- 
vail from Wilmore, Kan. From all other points 
and Wilmore, Kan., class rates. 

(e) Applies only from Anthony, Meade and 
Quinter, Kan. From all other points class rates 
apply. 

(f) Applies only from Satanta, Kan. 


p From all 
other points class rates apply. 


2051-D-D. Rates: Stone, crushed, carloads 
_— minimum to apply. From Dell Rapids 
i ; 


To Present Pro 
WAMSIOG; NGI. S04 uses ines 9%e _ 
WRYNG, ING. cc. ccscecscatercocetannes 9%ec 9 
Wratina,; (Nebs o2..cceckceces (combination 

basis) 10% 
(pe) Rs eS: Sc eerie eee (combination — 

basis) 12¢ 
Render, SNC. -ssictet cece c Sie 
TO: (PROD: eee ee es 11%c llc 


16496. Limestone, ground or pulverized, and 
limestone dust, carloads, minimum weight 50,000 
lb., from Jamesville, N. Y., to Scranton, Penn., 
$1. 51 per ton of 2000 Ib. Reason—Proposed rate 
is comparable with rate now in effect from Coble. 
skill, N. Y., to Scranton, Penn., as per D. L. & 
W. I. CC. 13449. 

16512. Agricultural lime, carloads, from Avis, 
Penn., to Flemingville, Newark Valley, Berkshire, 
Richford, Burdett, N. Y., and W yalusing, Penn. 
16%c per 100 Ib. Reason—Proposed rate com- 
pares favorably with rates now in force on like 
commodity from Avis and Bellefonte, Penn., to 
Owego and Binghampton, N. Y., as per P. R R. 
G. ©. TI. C. C. F446t. 


16519. (A) Common sand; (B) Sand, blast, 
engine, glass, molding, quartz, silica, silex, flint, 
ground, *rock ganister, carloads, minimum weight 
90%' of marked capacity of car, from Cumberland, 
Md., and Berkeley Springs District, W. Va., to 
B. & O. RR. points in West Virginia; Mendota, 
St. Marys, Parkersburg, Proctor, New Martins- 
ville and various, (A) $2.10 per ton of 2000 Ib., 
(B) 10%c per 100 Ib. 

*From Berkeley Springs only. 

Reason—Proposed rates are comparable with 
rates on like commodities from and to points in 
the same general territory. 


16522. Sand, blast, core, engine, filter, fiber or 
furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing. 
loam, molding and_ silica, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, from Fal- 
coner, Moons and Kennedy, N. Y., to Lancaster 
and North Tonawanda, N. Y., $1.10; Lockport, 
N. Y., and Niagara Falls, N. Y., $1.20 per ton 
of 2000 lb. Reason—Proposed rates are com- 
parable with rates on like commodities to Buffalo 
and Depew, N. Y., and other points in the same 
territory. 

16526. Ground limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from Bellefonte and Pleasant 
Gap, Penn., to Elm Grove, W. Va., 12%c per 100 
lb.. Reason—To establish rate which will be 
comparable with rate in force from Martinsburg, 

Va., to same point of destination, as per 
Agent Curlett’s I. C. C. A193. 

16527. (A) Sand, other than blast, engine, 
foundry, molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, 
carloads; (B) sand, blast, engine, foundry, mold- 
ing, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, from 
South Jersey sand shipping points to Ramapo, 
N. Y., (A) $2.42, (B) $2.60 per ton of 2000 Ib. 
Reason—To place the rates on a comparable basis 
with rates on West Mahwah, N. J., as per P. R 

G4). I.-€. <. Bge0e. 

1376T. Sand, silica, pumice, ash, volcanic, cat- 
loads (See Note A), but not less than 60,000 Ib., 
except when car of less than 60,000 Ib. capacity 
is furnished at carriers’ convenience, marked_ca- 
pacity of car will apply. From Wilmore, Kan., 
to the following points: 

‘o— Present Proposed 





OM: ERIN oo ae na eg us 24y, 15% 
gi ey 2 Si 14¥% 
Wichita, Kan. 9% 
Winfield, Kan. 10 
Ft. Scott, Kan. .. 14% 
Pittsburg, Kan. 14% 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... 19 
Omaha, Neb. 19 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


13177. Sand, building, common or run of —_ 
carloads (See Note B), from Auburn, Mass., 
stations on the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R., poe 
basis of rates proposed same as shown on page 
394 of N. H. & H. R. R. Tariff I. . 
F2795, except where there are now. effective spe 
cific commodity ‘rates from Auburn, Mass., on this 
traffic. . Reason—To equalize competitive condi- 
tions. 

13202. Molding sand, carloads (See Note C), 
from Elnora, Reynolds, Schagticoke, Schuyler- 
ville, Scotia, Saratoga Springs, Stillwater, Way- 
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ville, Ushers, N. Y., to Bayonne, Bayway, Bound 
Brook, Carteret, Elizabeth, Garwood, Jersey City, 
Lincoln, N¢ wark, Perth Amboy and Raritan, N. J., 
l6c, via Mechanicsville, Ns. es & HH. €a., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn., C. R. R. of N. J. and to 
Harrison New Brunswick, Waverly, N. J., 16c, 
yia Mechanicsville, N. Y., D. & H. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. P. R. R. establish 
same commodity rate as now in effect to stations 
located in contiguous territory. 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 
16562. Sand (other than blast, engine, foundry, 





glass, molding or silica) ane gravel, carloads, 
from Dorsey, Md., to Hyattsville, Brentwood, 
Md., Langdon and Washington, D. C., 70c per 


ton of 2000 lb. Reason—Proposed rates compare 
favorably with present rates from Dorsey, Md., 
to Baltimore, Md., also with rates from George- 
town, D. C., to a oe of — named 
above as per B. & O. I. C. C. 

16578. (A) Sand, prod ry i engine, 
foundry, glass, molding or filter, carloads; (B) 
Sand, blast, engine, foundry, glass, molding or 
filter, carloads (See Note B), from Cape May, 
N. J., to Richwood, W. Va. (A) $5.20 and (B) 
$5.50 per ton of 2000 lb. Reason—Proposed rates 
are based over existing commodity rates from 
Cape May, N. J., to Clarksburg, W. Va., as per 
P. R. R. G. O. I. C. C. 14287, this being the 
difference in the 6th class rates, Cape May, z Ee 
to Richwood, W. Va., versus Cape May, N J 
to Clarksburg, W. Va., as per P. R. R. G. 
EC. C. No. 13276. 


16583. Limestone screenings, carloads (See 
Note B) from Atlas, Hamburg and Lime Crest, 
N. J., to Nazareth, Penn., $1.50 per ton of 2009 
Ib. Re ason—Proposed rate compares favorably 
with rates on limestone, ground, precipitated or 
pulverized, and limestone dust, as per L. H. 
BR. Ry. I. C. ©. Ne. Alz47. 

16587. (A) Agricultural or land lime, carloads, 
minimum weight 30,000 lb.; (B) Ground lime- 
stone, carloads, minimum weight 50,000 lb. 

From Pleasant Gap, Penn. 








To— Proposed rates 
(A) (B) 

Geer ON cstenccccctemmnciecees ve 11 
Fairchance, Penn. 11 
Mt. Pleasant, Penn 11 
Connellsville, Penn. 11 
Morgantown, W. 11 

From Bellefonte and Pleasant Gap, Penn. 

To— Proposed rates 
(A) (B) 

Marienville, Penn. .......................... 14% *305 


*In cents per 2000 lb., other rates in cents per 
100 Ib. 

Reason—To establish rates which will be com- 
parable with rates now in force to same points 
of destination, from Martinsburg, W. Va., as per 
B. & O. R. R. I. C. C. 14287, and Agent Cur- 
iett’s I. C. C. A193. 


16588. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note B), 
from Morrisville, Penn. 


To— 
Delmar, Del., to Loretto, Md 
Princess Anne, Md., to Green Bush, Va.. 
Temee ti DeGime VOiscsticccccccencacncance 
oS SS | eae : 
Painter to Jarvis Siding, Va.... 
Cobbs to Cape Charles, Va.............. = 
Old Point Comfort to Portsmouth, Va......... 265 
Proposed rates in cents per 2000 Ib. 


Reason—Proposed rates for distances up to and 
including 220 miles are based on the scale pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Order in Cases 9389 and 9532. Proposed rates 
for distances exceeding 220 miles are based on the 
rates now in effect from Stony Brook, Penn., as 
pr ?. KE. Rk. G. 6. i. ©. Gi 33556. 


16589. To restrict the rates on limestone, viz., 
crude, crushed, crude fluxing, crushed _ fluxing, 
fluxing, foundry and furnace, as published in 
various Pennsylvania tariffs and Agent Curlett’s 
I. C. C. A193, to various points in Trunk Line, 
New England and C. F. A. territory, so as to 
apply only when shipped in open top equipment, 
and at the same time provide for the application 
of the ground limestone rates when such com- 
modities are shipped in box cars. Except when 
the rate on ground limestone is the same as or 
lower than published on limestone, viz., crude, 


Proposed 








crushed, crude fluxing, crushed fluxing, foundry 
and furnace. 
16593. Sand, carloads (See Note B), from 


Berkeley Springs, Hancock, Great Cacapon, W. 
Va., and Cumberland, Md., to Ravenswood, W. 
a., as follows: 
Commodity— 
Sand, common 
Sand, molding 
Sand, blast, 
Ae SOR ET AS Se eee eT 

Rates in cents per 100 Ib. Reason—Proposed 
tates are the same as published to Huntington 
gree Ke enova, W. Va., as per Agent Wilson’s I. C. 


Prop. rate 
1 





engine, glass, quartz, silica 


soca Sand, other than blast, engine, foundry, 
glass, silica or molding and gravel, in carloads (See 
Note B), from Oaks Corners, N. Y., to the fol- 
lowing New York points: 
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*Prop. *Prop. 

Rates Rates 
2, ee $1.10 fer nmererkctag: 5 
Waterport .............. 1.10 ae eee 
Ashwood ........-..... in: ee Wilson .......... 
Lyndonville .......... 1.20 Elberta. ........ 
NE a, eee 1.20 Ransomville 
aa 


1.30 

*Per ton of 2000 Ib. 

Reason—Proposed rates compare favorably with 
rates on like commodities from and to points in 
the same general territory as per N. c. R 
. & LN. YY. @. 156 


16479, Sup. 1. Sand, blast, engine, foundry, 
molding, ground, flint, quartz, silex or brick sand, 
carloads (See Note B), from Berkeley Springs- 
Hancock District to Bridgeburg and Reesedale, 
Penn., $2.16 per ton of 2000 lb. 

16408. Stone, crushed or quarry broken, car- 
loads, minimum weight 90% of marked capacity 
of car, from Jamesville and Rock Cut (Syracuse), 
N. Y., to Elmsford, N. Y., $2.60 per ton of 2000 
Ib. Reason—Proposed ei By is comparable with 
rate from Little Falls, N. Y., as per N. Y. C. 
nm EE £. ec. N.Y. CC. 35402. 


16419. (A) Sand, other than blast, engine, 
foundry, molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, 
carloads; (B) sand, blast, engine, foundry, mold- 
ing, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, from 
Burnham, Penn., and Lewistown, Penn., to St. 
Clair, Penn. (A) $2.40 and (B) $2.61 per ton 
of 2000 lb. Reason—To establish rates which will 
be comparable with those in force between points 
in the — general territory as per P. R. R. 
G. O.-I. C. C. Tariffs 14553 and 14194. 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


36527. Sand and gravel, from Montgomery, 
Ala., to Lamont, Fla. Present rate, 213c. Pro- 
posed rate on sand and gravel, in straight or 
mixed carloads (See Note C). Not subject to 
Agent Jones’ combination tariff, from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., to Lamont, Fla., 190c per net ton. 

36555. Sand, molding, from Leedy, Miss., to 
southeastern destinations. It is proposed to estab- 
lish the following reduced rates on sand, molding 
(See Note C), from Leedy, Miss. To Anniston, 
Gadsden and Talladega, Ala., 169c; Sheffield, Ala., 
150c; Atlanta, Columbus and Rome, Ga., 195c; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 150c; Cleveland, Tenn., 
Knoxville, Lenoir City and Nashville, Tenn., 200c 
per net ton. Proposed rates are made in line with 
rates from Red Bay and other shipping points. 


36560. Sand and gravel, from Cairo, Ill. (proper) 
to M. & O. R. R. stations. It is proposed to re- 
duce the present rates on sand and gravel, car- 
loads, from Cairo, Ill. (proper), to stations on the 
M. & O. R. R., Kenton, Tenn., to Guy’s, Tenn., 
inclusive (except Fruitland, Tenn.) to’ be no 
higher than the rates in effect from Elco and 
Cravel Pit, 

36645. Crushed stone, from Blue Ridge, Ros- 
toco, Alco, Miles, Pembroke and Ripplemead, Va., 
and slag from Roanoke and Pulaski, Va., to Inlet 
and Ocean Park, Va. It is proposed to establish 
rate of 175c per net ton on slag, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 100,000 lb., from Roanoke and Pu- 
laski, Vt., and on crushed stone, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 100,000 Ilb., from Blue Ridge, Ros- 
toco, Alco, Miles, Pembroke and Ripplemead, Va., 
to Inlet and Ocean Park, Va., the same as sug- 
gested under Submittal No. 35618, from C. 
shipping points to the same destinations. 


36672. Crushed stone, etc., from Tate and 
Whitestone, Ga., to Natchez, Miss. (for beyond). 
It is proposed to establish proportional rate of 
215c per net ton on crushed stone, rubblestone 
and broken stone, in straight or mixed carloads 
(See Note C), from Tate and Whitestone, Ga., to 
Natchez, Miss. (for beyond, when destined to 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas). Pro- 
posed in order to permit lines through Natchez, 
Miss., to participate in this traffic on same basis 
as lines through Vicksburg, Miss. 


36684. Dae ge stone, from Frankfort, Ky., 
to L. & N. R. R. Kentucky stations. It is pro- 
posed to establish the following reduced rates on 
stone, agricultural (ground or pulverized lime- 
stone), carloads, minimum weight 60,000 lb., from 
Frankfort, Ky.: To Benson, Ky., 54c; Hatton, 
Ky., 63c; Bagdad, Christiansburg and Cropper, 
Ky., 72c; Pleasureville, Hill Spring and Emi- 
nence, Ky., 8lc per net ton—made on basis re- 
cently employed quite extensively in establishing 
rates on this commodity between points on the 
L: @ N. Re EK: 

36696. Crushed stone, 
Ala., to Vicksburg, Miss. Combination now ap- 
plies. Proposed rate on stone, crushed, carloads 
(See Note C), from Gantt’s Quarry, Ala., to 
Vicksburg, Miss., 12%c per 100 lb., same as rate 
in effect on crushed marble. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


from Gantt’s Quarry, 


16741. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 
loads, Lafayette and Kern, Ind., to Gary, Ind. 
Present and proposed rates, in cents per net ton, 
to. Gary, Ind. Present rates—105c, N.: Y¥. 

R. R. delivery; 113c, M. C. R. delivery. 








105 






re: 


Proposed rates—75c, N. Y. 


delivery; 
95c, M. C. R. R. delivery. 

16746. To establish on sand, viz.: Blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding and silica, 
carloads, Falconer, Moons and Kennedy, N. - 
to New York. Present and proposed rates, in 
cents per net ton: 







o— Prop. rate Pres. rate 
ee ae, GS Pee eee er aes 110 126 
Lockport, N. W......... 120 139 
Niagara Falls, N. , ee 120 126 
North Tonawanda, N. ;, en 126 


16748. To establish on sand, blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
River Valley, Penn., to Sharpsville and Sharon, 





Penn., and Hubbard, Ohio. Present and proposed 
rates: 
Rates in cents per 2000 Ib. 
Proposed Present 
rate rate 
Sharpsville, Penn. .......... 126 (1) 139 
Sharon, Penn. 126 (1) 139 
Hubbard, Ohio (1) 139 


eee Sa 
Cl) B&LE Re eek. Cc. e786 
Routing via Shenango, Penn., and Erie R. R. 
16763. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
Spore, Ohio, to stations on the western division 
and the St. Marys branch of the N. Y. C. R. R. 
(O. C. L.) in Ohio following rates: 


To— Prop. rate 
Western Division— 
Te ic aerate oues 95 
Dowling to Mermill_.. 100 
Cyanet to: Mactitier. oc 105 





Findlay to Dunkirk.................... ees 115 
Blanchard to Ridgeway.................. 
West Mansfield 
Lunda to Kile....... 
Amlin 
St. Marys Branch— 
East Liberty to Lewistown.... 
Russell’s Point to Moulton... ae 
re a a ae 155 
Present rates—Sixth class. 


16770. To establish on stone dust, carloads, 
Kenova, W. Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio. rate of 
$1.66 per net ton, and to Columbus, Ohio, $1.36 
per net ton. Present rates—To Columbus, $1.80 
per net ton, and to Cincinnati, Ohio, $3.60 per 
net ton. 


16779. ‘To establish on sand and gravel (all 
kinds), carloads, Mogadore, Ohio, to various 
points in Ohio, rates as shown. Present rates— 
As published in W. & L. E. Ry. Freight Tariff 
No. 10C, Ohio No. 1078 and C. F. A. T. B. 
Tariff 230-A. I. C. C. No. 1938. 

From Mogadore, Ohio 
(Rates in cents per net ton) 
Pro. Pro. 
Miles rate Miles rate 











W. & L. E. Railway 
| nS eran § | 2.” | ree 71 80 
Twinsburg .... 20 60 Spencer .......... 78 80 
Bedford 70 Wellington 77 80 
Canton 60 S.  Lerawi:..... 110 80 
Justus 75 E. Canton ...... 25 65 
Bolivar = 80 Ropertsville .. 31 75 
y eee 85 Minerva ........ 3 80 
Valley Jct....... 48 85 Cee 80 
Somerdale ...... 50 85 Carrollton ........ 47 85 
Orrville: .......... 80 Sherrodsville.. 59 90 
Smithville ...... 55 80 Chagrin Falls 32 75 
Creston ........ =a 80 





Northern Ohio 
(Via Spencer) 


WE ie ee eae 94 85 
Erie 
(Via Kent) 
Sterling ........ 41 80 WieSe 44 80 
Rittman ........ 37 80 Cee en cacnies 48 85 
Wadsworth .. 32 75 Youngstown .. 52 85 
Barberton ...... 26 70 Hubbard ........ 60 90 
Akon .......... . 18 70 Phalanx ......... 39 80 
Ravenna ........ 14 70 Mantua .......... 54 85 
Braceville ...... 31 75 Awrora ........ .. 61 90 
Leavittsburg.. 35 75 Leetonia ........ 66 95 
Warren ........ 38 80 LShenm <....0+ 77 100 


c. € C. & Stet... Ry. 

(Via Cleveland) 

Berea ............ 53 80 Gratton: <......:. 65 90 
Ne CY: €¢. &Se-k. Kk. 

(Via Cleveland) 
Rocky River.. 48.6 80 
POO arsccciisensas 58.2 80 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 

(Via Kent) 


South Lorain.. 64.9 90 





Sterling ....... .. 46 80 Leavittsburg.. 35 75 
Rittman 41 75 Warren 3 80 
Clinton 34 75 Wiles ..... 80 
Barberton ...... 28 70 Girard .... 85 
AIO he. 20 70 Youngstown... 85 
Cuyahoga F’ls 13 70 Lowellville .... 57 90 
Ravenna ........ 15 70 Middlefield .... 67 95 
Newton Falls 30 70 Chardon ........ 80 109 
(Via Justus) 
Canal Fulton.. 52 80 Grafton 90 
Sterling 67 80 Elyria 90 
Medina ida 85 Lorain . mS 90 
Lester 85 BOE ecu 90 
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New York Central R. R. 
(Via Minerva) 





PRTIE ous 45 80 Wattsville 53.6 85 

Alliance ........ 55.3 80 Bergholz ........ 58.5 90 

Augusta ........ 44 80 Amsterdam .... 62.6 90 
Mecnanicsto’n 50.1 85 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
(Via Canton) 

Alliance ........ 3 38 80 Lowellville .... 83.4 100 

IS ees 43.6 90 Warren .. Pd 4 | 80 

ate ss Oe BO Ravenna ........ 56.4 80 

Leetonia ........ 58.2 90 Ciimton. .«......... 41.5 80 

7 80 Barberton ...... 47.8 85 

5.9 80 Akron van we 

70.4 95 Cuyagoha F’ls 60.2 90 

Youngstown .. 75.3 95 Hudson .......... 68 80 
Struthers ...... 80.4 90 

16829. To establish on sand and gravel, car- 


loads, Cannelton, Evansville, Rockport, Tell City 
and Troy, Ind., to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Omaha. Neb., commodity rate of 38lc per net 
ton. Present rate: From Evansville, Ind., to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Neb. Class E 
rate of 25c. 

16835. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
from Blanchard, Ohio, to Larue, Ohio, rate of 75c 
per net ton. Present rate: 80c per net ton. 








Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


19381. Sand and gravel rates from Sar- 
gent, Ohio, to Welch, W. Va., on shipments 
in 1925 and 1926 unreasonable and repara- 
tion awarded on a basis of 81.76 per net ton. 

I. and S. 2986. Schedules suspended 
from October 3, 1927, to May 3, 1928. The 
suspended schedules propose to reduce the 
rates on plaster, carloads, from Gerlach, 
Ney., to destinations in southern California. 


The Florida Railroad Commission has de- 
nied an application of the Seaboard Air Line 
railroad for a reduction of rates on cement 
in carloads from Tampa to east coast sta- 
tions, it was announced here. 

The railroad applied for permission to 
reduce its rates on the ground that such 
reduction was necessary to meet competi- 
tion, After an investigation, however, the 
commission, it was stated, held that because 
of the fact that the existing rates were al- 
ready much lower than the interstate rate, 
no justification could be seen in a further 
reduction. 


The hearing on the complaint of the Sa- 
luda Crushed Stone Co. against all the rail- 
roads of South Carolina, in which the stone 
dealers complained that the rates were un- 
just and prejudicial, was held in the offices 
of the railroad commission and the case 
taken under advisement for a later decision 
by the commission. 

The complainants alleged that the rates 
on crushed stone from Hellums to other 
South Carolina points were higher than 
those charged for other quarries for the 
same mileage. The commission desires to 
extend the scope of the case to apply to 
sand and gravel also, as the rates on these 
are on the same basis. Therefore it issued 
an order for investigation. 


I. and S. 2984. Operation of certain 
schedules published as I. C. C. No. A-606 
suspended from October 1, 1927, to May 1, 
1928. The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on stone, crushed or 
ground, from Calera, Ala., to New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge, La., also the rates on 
stone and slag from Birmingham, Ala., and 


Rock Products 


group, to New Orleans and Baton Rouge, 
La., via the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road and its connections. 

18827. Sand rate of 12 cents from Pa- 
cific, Mo., to Fort Smith, Ark., inapplicable 
and unreasonable over the St. Louis-San 
Francisco but reasonable and applicable over 
the Missouri Pacific. Refund ordered on 
shipments to basis of 11.5 cents and repara- 
tion awarded on same basis. The rate of 
11.5 cents used as the standard is made by 
the use of the scale prescribed in Memphis- 
Southwestern Investigation, 77 I. C. C. 473, 
being for the distance of 381 miles, via the 
Frisco, between Pacific and Fort Smith. The 
Missouri Pacific route between those points 
is 530 miles. (Rate in cents per 100 lb.) 


Southwestern Producers Urged 
To Be Prepared for 


Hearings 


ITH a view to keeping the hearings in 

No. 17,000, Part 11, Sand, Gravel, 
Crushed Stone and Shells Within the South- 
west, and the cases joined therewith within 
bounds, the commission has issued a notice 
pointing out what should and what should 
not be done. The hearings, it says, as an- 
nounced September 27, will begin at New 
Orleans on December 5 and at the close of 
the hearing at New Orleans hearing will be 
begun at Dallas immediately. 

The notice said it was believed that if 
the parties who expected to submit definite 
proposals at the hearing would exchange 
such proposals prior to the hearings, much 
less time would be consumed in these pro- 
ceedings than otherwise. It said therefore 
that both present and prospective parties to 
the proceedings would be expected to ex- 
change with each other, on or before No- 
vember 21, the proposals they expected to 
submit at the hearing and to furnish copies 
of proposals so exchanged to the commis- 
sion. The commission said it was very 
desirable that duplication of testimony be 
avoided ; that witnesses make direct response 
to questions, with brief explanations when 
necessary ; that the testimony be confined to 
“the realm of fact, leaving for counsel to 
make deductions therefrom upon brief or 
oral argument at the proper time and place.” 
Continuing, the notice says: 

To the end that testimony offered may 
concern only controverted and material facts 
all present and prospective parties are urged 
to give consideration to the following ques- 
tions and, if possible, be prepared at the 
opening of the hearing to state for the rec- 
ord the result of such consideration : 

(1) Assuming that as a result of these 
proceedings a basis of rates is prescribed for 
the future, can agreement be reached as to 
the list of commodities that should be cov- 
ered by the rates prescribed? 

(2) Can agreement be reached as to 
average value at shiping point of the differ- 
ent commodities involved in these proceed- 
ings? 

(3) If the respective commodities differ 
in value, does such difference warrant a dif- 
ference in the transportation rate? 
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(4) Can agreement be reached as to the 
average loading of each commodity? 

(5) Can agreement be reached as to the 
points of shipment of each of the commod). 
ties in the territory covered by the proceed. 
ings? 

(6) Can agreement be reached as to the 
extent of the movement for a repri sentative 
period of the different commodities? 

(7) Is it agreed that the operating and 
transportation conditions throughout the gen- 
eral territory covered by these proceedings 
are similar? 

(8) Is it agreed that the same basis or 
level of rates should apply on these com. 
modities throughout the general territory 
covered by the proceedings ? . 

(9) Assuming that the same basis or 
level of rates should apply throughout the 
general territory, can the parties agree as to 
how this should be accomplished? That is, 
by the prescription of a mileage scale of 
rates, group basis or point to point basis? 

(10) The enumeration of the above ques- 
tions for consideration is not meant to ex- 
clude from consideration by the parties of 
other matters which might occur to them 
and upon which an agreement might be 
reached. As has been stated, it is desired 
that testimony be offered only upon contro- 
verted and material facts. 

[The correct date of the hearing is as 
given, December 5, although some copies of 
Rock Propucts, October 15 issue, gave it 
as November 5.] 

Chicago and Gary Switching 

Districts Rate Hearing 

HAT any rate adjustment that will not 

permit a free movement of sand and 
gravel for a distance of 40 miles is funda- 
mentally unsound, was the pivotal conten- 
tion of complainant witnesses at the hearing 
in docket 19557, and Sub. 1, Chicago Gravel 
Co. against the Indiana Harbor Belt and 
others, at Chicago, October 17, 18 and 20, 
before Examiner Fuller. The complainants 
seek the establishment of rates on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone from Joliet and 
Plainfield, Ill, to the Chicago and Gary 
switching districts on a parity with rates 
applying within the district. Two Illinois 
commission cases, dockets 17179 and 17335, 
were joined with the interstate case. Walter 
Kaylor, of the Illinois commission, sat with 
Examiner Fuller. 

The existing rates from Joliet are 65 
cents, single line haul, and 85 cents, joint 
line. The commodities move within the dis- 
trict principally on an intrastate single line 
rate of 40 cents—some taking the interstate 
rate of 50 cents. Representatives of com- 
plaining interests said they sought a parity 
between the rates applying from the origin 
points and the rates within the district, 
rather than have their rates lowered. Crushed 
stone is the competing commodity produced 
within the district. 

Thomas E. Bond, traffic manager of the 
E. J. & E., representing the defendant car- 
riers, said the Joliet carriers were willing 
to give the complainants a temporary rate 
of 55 cents, and that a petition requesting 
permission to do that had been filed. He 
said he believed the existing single line rate 


from Joliet was not too high and that the 
joint line rate was too low, but that a 5 cent 
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differential, Joliet over the district, would 
enable the Joliet pits to do business within 


the district. An increase in the Chicago dis- 
trict rates, he said, was the ideal solution. 
He called attention to the fact that the Chi- 
cago district rates were before the commis- 
gon in a pending case and that the existing 
rate from Joliet had been passed on by the 
commission in the Chicago gravel cases, 
docket 17817. He said the traffic from Jo- 
fet had fallen off since the parity between 
Joliet and the district had been destroyed 
by the Jones 420 adjustment, at which time 
the producing territory outside of Chicago 
was zoned and blanketed, as to rates, and 
he believed commercial considerations dic- 
tated a spread of 5 cents between zone 1 
and the district. 

The following witnesses appeared for 
complainants and supporting interveners: 
W. N. Carter, president, National Stone 
Co., Joliet; Stuart Gardiner, treasurer of 
the same company; J. P. Enright, sales 
manager, Lincoln Crushed Stone Co., Jo- 
liet: Frank Nuessmeyer, Margraf Stone Co., 
Joliet, and William Frogner, traffic man- 
ager, Chicago Gravel Co. They introduced 
testimony to show that there had been a 
decided diminution (about two-thirds) in 
the movement into the district from the 
origin points involved since the establish- 
ing of the existing rates—September 10, 
1925—and that the existing spread in the 
rates was an insuperable obstacle to a nor- 
mal flow of the commodities. They stressed 
the fact that Joliet had been on a parity 
with the district prior to September 10, 
1925, and contended that a 5 cent differen- 
tial, as suggested by the defendant carriers, 
would make it impossible for Joliet to com- 
pete. 

The most strenuous opposition to the 
prayer of the complainants came from inter- 
veners—shippers within the district and in 
Indiana. 

W. J. Womer, traffic manager, Consumers 
Co., which has plants both within the district 
and outside, testifying on behalf of the pro- 
ducers within the district, said he believed 
the Jones 420 adjustment was as near an 
ideal solution of the problem of relating 
the producers in and around the Chicago 
district as could be devised. He said that 
any modification of that adjustment would 
mean a flood of complaints from other pro- 
ducers—that if the complainants got a lower 
rate than other zone 1 producers, all the 
other producers in zone 1 would immediately 
be after similar relief. He said that prior 
to that adjustment sand and gravel rates had 
been in a chaotic condition and that it had 
brought uniformity and_ stability, which 
were essential to the prosperity of the in- 
dustry. 
within the district; that only about 50% 
of that produced in the district could find a 
market in the district, and it was his con- 
tention that complainants had a favorable 
adjustment in other directions, and that the 
level of the rates established under the 
Jones adjustment was comparatively low, or 
at least not unduly high. 

E. A. Keappler of the Dolphine Sand and 
Gravel Co., Chicago, and E. Guy Sutton of 
the Neal Gravel Co., Matoon, Ind., also gave 
testimony opposing the complaint. 


Correction 
N page 93, October 15 issue, the table 
given in the item “Proposed New Rates 
for Sand and Gravel in the South” is a tab- 
ulation of recommended arbitraries and not 
tates as stated erroneously. 








He said there was overproduction, 
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Eleventh Chemical Exposition 


NE of the most remarkable achieve- 

ments in the history of industry has 
just been completed with the close of the 
Eleventh Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries at the Grand Central Palace in New 
York City, where probably the greatest col- 
lection of the various chemical and allied 
industries in the history of the exposition 
were assembled. Four floors of the build- 
ing were occupied by the 367 exhibitors. 
Registrations totaled close to 16,000 during 
the week and there were about 75,000 indi- 
vidual admissions. 

Among new machinery exhibits of inter- 
est to the rock products industries were a 
cantilever filter by the United Filter Co. and 
an interior filter shown for the first time 
by the Dorr Co. The drying machinery 
opened up some very new developments, 
among which were the exhibits by the Gor- 
don Davis Engineering Co. and James 
Hunter Machine Co. Several companies 
showed some interesting type of material 
handling equipment. Among the crushers 
were the Hardinge Co.’s conical ball mill 
and a type of rod mill; the Bethlehem Steel 
Co.’s pulverizer, whose principal features 
are the revival of the skilled workmanship 
of the rolls and the methods of handling 
the raw materials. The various screening 
processes by the W. S. Tyler Co., Niagara 
Concrete Mixer Co., Norwood Engineering 
Co., Orville Simpson Co., C. W. Hunt & 
Co., and the Traylor Vibrator Co. created 
comment. The exhibit of the Western Pre- 
cipitation Co. of the Cottrell system of air 
cleaning by electrical precipitation was one 
of the greatest of its kind. In the container 
section the Wheeling Corrugated Steel Co. 
showed a new corrugated drum and barrel 
which they manufactured on the premises. 
General Electric Co.’s hydrogen welding 
process using an electric spark as the heat- 
ing element for hydrogen welding received 
much favorable comment by the visitors. 
Another exhibit of great interest was that 
of vitaglass, which transmits actinic or 
ultra-violet ray, which is life- and health- 
giving and is a development of the chemical 
industry. 

Various exhibits in the Southern Section 
by the Southern Railway Co., the Alabama, 
Birmingham and Coast Railway and the 
Southern Pacific Lines contained exhibits of 
raw materials useful in the chemical indus- 
tries throughout the country. The Canadian 
Section and the Ontario Department of 
Mines covered a wide range of products and 
raw materials that were decidedly interest- 
ing and well displayed. Several rock prod- 
ucts producers, among them being Peerless 
White Lime Co., St. Louis, were exhibitors 
also. The government’s exhibits were prob- 
ably the finest ever sent any exposition and 
contained some extremely valuable data in 
the fertilizer sections and nitrate division. 
The exhibits of instruments of precision 
contained some of the latest processes and 
practices as used in the chemical industries. 
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An outstanding accomplishment was the 
student’s course under the chairmanship of 
Prof. W. T. Read, head of the department 
of chemistry at the Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. About 160 students 
enrolled for the course. One hundred and 
two were students from various educational 
institutions and the others were professors, 
engineers and representatives from industry 
sent by their respective organizations for the 
purpose of taking the course. After the dis- 
cussion a general inspection of the exposi- 
tion was made and actual demonstration of 
various processes explained. The lectures 
during the course were given by outstand- 
ing men in each particular case. 

The fifth annual chemical industries ban- 
quet was held at the Hotel Roosevelt on 
Wednesday, September 28, in conjunction 
with the exposition. Dr. John E. Teeple, 
treasurer, American Chemical Society, was 
toastmaster and the speakers included Dr. 
John L. Davis; L. V. Redman, vice-presi- 
dent, Bakelite Corp.; C. C. Concannon, 
chief, ‘research division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and E. L. Allen, 
president, Mathieson Alkali Works. 

The next, the twelfth exposition of chem- 
ical industries, will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, during the week 
of May 6, 1929. 


Welding Conference Held in 
Minnesota 


SERS of welding equipment, as well as 
all those interested in welding in its 
various phases as applied to repairs or man- 
ufacture, were invited to attend the welding 
conference held at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn., on October 20, 21 
and 22 under the direction of the mechanical 
engineering department of the College of 
Engineering and Architecture, University of 
Minnesota. 

Prof. S. C. Shipley, head of the mechan- 
ical engineering department, presided over 
the meeting, and the following are some of 
the papers presented and discussed: ‘“Gen- 
eral Aspects of Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 
Cutting,’ by R. W. Rogers, Oxweld Acety- 
lene Co., New York; “Some of the Most 
Recent Uses of Arc Welding in Industry,” 
by A. G. Bissell, welding engineer of West- 
inghouse Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
“Procedure Control in the Welding Indus- 
try,” by J. W. Haygood, Linde Air Products 
Co., Chicago; “Apparatus Manufactured by 
Arc Welding,” by W. M. B. Brady, welding 
specialist, General Electric Co., Chicago; 
“Stelliting Metal Parts,” by E. F. Smith, 
Haynes Stellite Co., Chicago; “The Use of 
Arc Welded Steel to Replace Castings,” by 
A. D. Davis, vice-president, Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and “Oxwelded Joint 
as a Mechanical and Structural Detail,’ by 
H.H. Moss, Linde Products Co., New York. 

Motion pictures and exhibits of equip- 
ment and of representative welding jobs by 
the manufacturers of welding equipment 
were also features of the meeting. 
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The Rock Products Market 


Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 













































Screenings, ; , F 
City or shipping point Y% inch ¥Y% inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2¥% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and larges 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
SS StS ER. * Seen Re -50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Chazy, N. Y. MO mlakaateues 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite ...... a all sizes 
ee ie ee 2.25 2.25 2.00 — ceesbecaeanagaeaes 
mane OnE... .30 1.05 1.05 .90 , 
soe og... f an -50@1.00 1.35@1. 4 a: oat = . wie: 1.05@1. 10 1.05@1.10 
TS eee 1.00 1.5 1.25 
Northern New Jersey.................- 1.60 1. ie 30 a: s0@2. 00 1.40@1.60 7 
ORIN ING W ga cnsct cceecsenscciecieren 1.00 40 1.25 1.25 
Os SOT Pale’ Geseeennec ema 1.50 130 150 1.50 5 2 
EE Le SR ce lene eee ree 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h 1.35h 
Mvetetiown, N.Y... OO oe es 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
eo Ae f ene ee 85 1.25 1:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 
Afton, Mek sistema cases Aimee .50 a cccsieees 1.50 
ESS: | A een 1.85 1.85 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa...... 1.10 1.45 1.25 1.30 1.30 
CSS SSR | | Eee 1.00@1.30 ROO@ENS 25. VOGNPIAD ees 
Columbia, Krause, 
Wateget: FN accesses 1.10@1).50 1.10@1.25 1.20@1.35 1.10@1.35 1.10@1.35 1.25 
Flux (Valmeyer) ... coe, MRM ECOO: ot ot pe te ie cea 1.75 
Koreencastie, Ind. .......-.....:....-.. 1.25 1.25 1:15 1.05 35 Pe 
Lannon, Wis. .80 1.00 1.00 -90 .90 .90 
McCook, IIl. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 i209 1.25 
River Rouge, “Mich. ................... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Milltown, [nd. -90@1.00 1.00@1.10 .90@1.00 85@ .90 85@ .90 
Mt. Vernon, IIl 1.10@1.20 1.0 1.00 1.00 THO0! Sirhcadeapemeee 
Sheboygan, Wis. ......-.....cc.0s 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
LESS CER CS: eae een eee enn meee garnets 1.20 1.10 1.00 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que......... 70 1.35 1.00 55 .80 1.25 
Toledo, Ohio 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
EBD, OTE cscs cciscccinacncscccccesses 135 2.05 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Waukesha, Wis. Be icneeeh et, ao ewes o = .90 
Wisconsin Points .... | en ee 





Youngstown, Ohio 























.70j 1.251@1.35h 1. 251@1. 35h 1.251@1. 35h 1.251@1. 35h 1.251@1.35h 











SOUTHERN: 
MGPIRON Ws WO ecscc secs ccnsscce -50 1.40 1:35 1.25 1.20 1.15 
Atlas, Ky. = -50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Srookevitle, Fla. ooo. ccs. <r A a reer nea 2.65 2.65 2.40 2.00 
Cartersville, SSS eS Soar 1.50 1.50 1.35 TOD - . cnsesvemignacs 
Chico and Bridgeport, Tex....... 1.00 1.30 125 1.20 1.05 1.00 
We 2 SSS. oe ees 1.00 1.00 1.00 MORN Seti Scskese since, Racdeaconesdasepue 
Ft. Springs, W. Va..................... -50 1.35 1.35 1.20 DSO eevsctnccagesccoms 
Graystone; ‘Ala............................ Crusher run, screened, $1 per ton 
Kendrick and Santos, Fla............. 3¥% in. and less, $1 per ton 
Ladds, i ne 2 Oe a Yea RE Se 1.65 1.65 La 1.15 1.15 
New Braunfels, Tex..................... .60 1.25 1.10 -90 -90 -90 
ire eel a | -50@ .75 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 
WESTERN: 
tcnteon, Han, .... 0... 50 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. 25 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 
Cape Girardeau, Mo................... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 TEGO) eck 
Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.25 1:25 1.50 
Sugar Creek, 0 einer Os aca i3* 1.607 1.60¢ 1.60§ WIT scseccécsoenccntns 
Crushed Trap Rock 
: Screenings, 
City or shipping point Y% inch ¥Y% inch ¥% inch 1¥% inch 2¥% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Branford, Conn. .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 = eee eee a 
Duluth, Minn. ......... 90 2.00 1.75 1.55 1.25 1.25 
Dwight, Calif. .......... 1.00 1.00 1.00 -90 BO) sectdcsctecnceess 
Eastern Maryland 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts .............. .85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern New York...................... Rf 1.25 1.25 a5 1.25 Bee 
Eastern Pennsylvania 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1335 1.35 
OTS oe Sa en 2.50 2.00 1.55 125 : a | eee Bee 
New Britain, Plainville, Rocky 
Hill, Wallingford, Meriden, 
Mt. Carmel, Conn................... .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 
Northern New Jersey.................. 1.60 2.10 1.90 1.50 1.50 
Oakland and El Cerito, Calif... 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 .90 
Richmond, Calif. ee aa rhye £28 1.00 1.00 1.00 
San Diego. Calif -50@ .75 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 
Springfield, N. J 1.70@1.80 2.10@2.20 2.00@2.10 1.60@1.70 1.60@1.70 1.50@1.60 
BIBIIOT ONS nce Ss _ +H SUSQSB0 veces 
Westfield, Mass. 60 50 5 1.20 130) secenktccde 
Miscellaneous Caste Stone 
. oe . Screenings, 
City or shipping point Y inch YZ inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 
Granite, Wis.—Granite .......... 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 je 
CONUS DD Se ea oe ee = 2.00 1.90 1.90 : on ee eS 
Eastern New York—Syenite.... a5 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn.—Sandstone.......... 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite .......... 1.20 1.35 leo 1.20 1.20 1.20 
D0 FS. 3 Fea ae Crushed flint rock, 2.50 per cu. yd. 
Graystone, Ala.—Granite .......... ge ree oe ae : 
LUST TE Cin eae 75a 1.75b _ - : = : Th ee 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite ............ 1.65 1.70 ec Se 
Middlebrook, Mo. ..u.0..........-ec000- SU a) | re es 2: 00@2. 33 2: no@2. 23 ey RC en 1.25@3.00 
Richmond, Calif.—Quartzite .... PP mM ahatmeeetass moo... Oe IO cs 
Rochester, Fe re Dolomite, all ae how 40 jn a 
Somerset. Penn. (sand-rock)...... 1.50 to 1 


Toccoa, Ga. —Granite Ree neta eA 
*Y% to % in. T%4 tol in. t% to1% ‘> $14 to Py} in. {Dust. 


Rip rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to % in. (c) 1 in., 1.40. (a) 2in., 1.30. (h) Less 10c discount. 
21 to 4% in. 71% to 


(j) Less 10% net ton. (1) Less .05. (e) Agstone to Tune 15, 1927. 134 ‘to Y% in. 
% in. (A) Plus 4% sales tax. less 2% discount 30 days. 
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Agricultural Limestone 


(Pulverized) 


Alderson, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCO3; 90% thru 50 mesh.............. 



























































15 
Alton, Ill.—Analysis 99% — 0.3% ' 

MgCOs3; 90% thru 100 mesh............ 4.59 
Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 100 mesh............ 2.00 

50% thru 100 mesh : 1.00 
Bettendorf and Moline, I1l.—Analysis, 

CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 

thru 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 

mesh 1.50 
Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh.. 1.00 
Branchton, Penn.—100% thru 20 

mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 45% 

thru 200 mesh 5.00 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 

CaCOs, 93%%; MgCOs, 3%%; 

50% tity. 50 mesh... 1,50 
Cartersville, Ga.—50% thru 50-mesh.. 1.50 
Charleston, W. Va.—Marl, per ton, 

bulk .. 3.00 
Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 

stone, bags, 4.00; bulk 2.50 
Chico, Tex.—50% thru 50 mesh, 1.75; 

50% thru 100 mesh 2.25 
Cypress, Ill—90% thru 100 mesh........ 1.35 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 
Hartford, Conn.—Paper bags, 4.25; 

cloth begs, 4.75) Bale..ce 3.25 
Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% 

CaCOs; 1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 

100 mesh; sacked 5.00 
Hot Springs and Greensboro, N. C.— 

Analysis, CaCOs, 98-99%; MgCOs, 

42%; pulverized; 67% thru 200 

mesh; bags 3.95 

Bulk 2.70 
Jamesville, N. Y.— Analysis 89% 

CaCOz, 4% MgCOs; pulverized; 

bags, 4.25; bulk 2.75 
Joliet, Ill—Analysis, 52% CaCOs; 

44% MegCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh... 3.50 
Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 100 mesh ; 

bags, 3.95; bulk 2.70 
Ladds, Ga.—Analysis, CaCOs, 64%; 

MgCOs, 32%; pulverized; 50% thru 

50 mesh 1.50@ 2.75 
Marblehead, Ohio — Analysis, 83.54% 

CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs; 60% thru 

100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 

thru 10 mesh; 80 lb. paper sacks, 

5.00; bulk 3.50 
Marlbrook, Va.—Analysis, 80% CaCOs; 

10% MgCOs; bulk, 1.75; bags........ 3.75 

Marl—Analysis, 90% CaCO3; 10% 

MgCOs; bulk, 2:25; bags.................. 4.00 
Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 

pulverized, per ton 2.00 
Middlebury, Vt.— Analysis, 90.05% 

CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh.............. 6.00 
Milltown, Ind.— Analysis, 94.50% 

CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 

thru 50 mesh; bulk 1.35@ 1.60 
Olive Hill, Ky.—90% thru 4 mesh...... 1.00 
—— Ohio—Total neutralizing power 

5.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 

30: oh I | Yee eemae ee 2.50@ 2.75 

100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 

thru 100; bags, 5.10; bulk.................. 3.60 

99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 

7.00; bulk 5.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—Analysis, CaCOs, 

97%; 50% thru 200 mesh, burlap 

bags, 3.50; oe ky i | | see 2.00 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Analysis 89% 

= MgCOs, 4%; bags, 4.25; 2.75 
a. a thru 50 mesh........ 2.25 
Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 

CaCOs;; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 

4.00; bulk 2.50 
West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis, 

90% CaCOs, 50% thru 100 mesh; " 

cloth bags, 4.75; paper, 4.25; bulk.. 3.25 

Carload, 7.50; less than carload........ 9.00 

Agricultural Limestone 
(Crushed) 
Alton, Ill. a 99% — 0.3% 

MgCOs3; 50% thru 4. mesh................ 3.09 
Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 4 mesh................ 1.00 
Bedford, Ind. —Analvsis, 98.5% 

CaCOs, 0.5%; MgCOs; 90% thru 

10 mesh 1.80 





(Continued on next page) 









i ort and Chico, Texas—Analy- 
iene TO CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 90% 
thru 100 mesh... 
Chicago, Ill. — 50% thru 100 mesh; 








bia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill. — 
IW ae 90% CaCOs; 100% thru 































































































Agricultural Limestone 


3.50 


80 


4 mesh... 1.50 
Cypress, Ill.—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 90% turu 50 mesh, 
90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 1.35 
Danbury, Conn.—Analysis, 79% CaCOs, 
11% MgCOs; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
80% thru 50 mesh; 100% thru 4 
mesh; bags, 4.25; bulk...........--..-..-. 3.25 
50 Dundas, Ont.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs; 
MgCOs, 43%; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.00 
1.50 Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
.00 CaCO3; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 1.50 
.00 Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 en 
esh . A 
cane, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 99% thru 10 mesh; 

50 46% thru 60 mesh 2.00 
00 Screenings (%4 in. to dust)................ 1.00 
Marblehead, Ohio—Analysis, 83.54% 

CaCOz, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 

.00 100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 

(meal) bulk , 1.60 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 

50 44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh... 2.35 
50 McCook, I1l.—90% thru 4 mesh....... sass -90 
Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 

00 Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 
Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% 
50 CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 100% 
thru 4 mesh; 20% thru 100 mesh.... 1.50 
25 Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 
Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 
35 50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 
50 mesh : 1.50 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 62.54% 
25 CacOs; MgCOs, 35.94%, 100% 
thra 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh, 
oP nee 5.00 
00 Pixley, Mo. — Analysis, 96% CaCOs; 
50% thru 50 mesh 1.25 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 1.65 
95 River Rouge, Mich. — Analysis, 54% 
70 CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk............... 1.40 
Stone City, Iowa— Analysis, 98% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh................ ae 
75 Tulsa, Okla.—Analysis CaCOs, 86.15%, 
1.25% MeCUs, ail GimO Qin nicccecccen 1.25 
0 Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh.................. 2.30 
0 ‘ ‘ 
Pulverized Limestone for 
. Coal Operators 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 3.00 
Joliet, Ill—Analysis, 55% CaCOs; 
45% MgCOs; 95% thru 100 mesh; 
bulk 3.50 
0 Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00; bulk.. 3.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—85% thru 200 
5 mesh, bulk 3.50 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
0 bulk 4.50 
*Bags extra. 
) 
Glass Sand 
Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 
) Buffalo, N. Y. 2.00@ 2.50 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J.— 
Damp 1.75 
ry , 2.25 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn......... 1.50 
Franklin, Penn. 2.00 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo........... 2.00 
Klondike, Mo. 2.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Washed................ 5.00 
Mendota, Va. 2.50 
Michigan City, Ind. 35 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio........ 2.50 
Oceanside, Calif. 3.00 
Ohiton, Ohio 2.50 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 4.00 
Red Wing, Minn 1.50 
Ridgway, Penn. 2.50 
Rockwood, Mich. 3.25 
Round Top, Md 2.00 
mal VAMCINCG, “CON, ances nscncacscactcceese 5.00 
Silica, Va. 2.50 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.00 
ewanee, Tenn. 1.50 
ayers, Penn. 2.50 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 
Miscellaneous Sands 
City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Beach City, Ohio” . 1.7 
Columbus, Ohio .30 
deg a eae 1.25 





Eau Claire, Wis............... 4.25 
(Continued on next page) 
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Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 





























































































C; sia ; MY; Hy ayy Lp og be Gravel, Gravel, ety 
ity or shipping point in. 4, in. ¥Y, in. 1 in. 1¥ in. in. 

EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 1.25 1.25 1.1 85 85 85 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. -65 fl. PPA eed Sr Sm Pa oer ee .65 Pate 
Boston, Mass.{ ~ 1.40 1.40 BE «nies 2.25 2.25 
Buffalo, N. Y..... 1.10 1.05 1.05 aaa 1.05 
8 Se | 8 peewee 1.50* ty feet 
Farmingdale, N. _J............s0.s.00-- .80 70 1.15 TAD” ccc, “see 
Leeds Junction, Me. .50 Cae cee 1.25 1.00c 
be ae a, | ae aa saa 85 75 BY Br 
Montoursville, (ies 1.00 .75@ .85 as ao 75 By i 
Northern New Jersey................ -50 50 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25  ........... 
Portland, Me. 1.00 , een te: ZOE sical 
Shining Point, Penn. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Somerset, Penn. 2.00 
South Heights, Penn................... 1.25 1.25 85 85 -85 -85 
Wee SF Cs Sees -60 1.70 1.50 1.30 1.30 

CENTRAL: 

Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... -50 -40 -60 -60 -60 -60 
Appleton and Mankato, Minn... ................ - -45 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Attica, Ind. All sizes .75@.85 

Aurora, Moronts, Oregon, 

Sheridan, Yorkville, Il... .25@ .80 .50@ .70 .10@ .40 .50@ .70 .60@ .80 .60@ .80 
MIRIAM eerie, coe ecrees 50 50 .60 -60 .60 
Chicago district, Ill .70 55 aaa -60 .60 .60 
oe erase 75 75 By 4. , 
MOO MASON, WOM; Sccaketa cence .30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Fls., Wis. .40 40 .50@ .85 .85@ .90 .85@ 90 wee 
Elkhart Lake, Wis..................... .50 .30 .30 -60 50 -40 
Ferrysburg, Mich. -50@ .80 .60@1.00 .60@1.00  ~...00.. -50@1.25 
1 oS a oS eee 85 85 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Grand Haven, Mich.......0............. -60@ .80 -70@ .90 OE nike 70@ .90 
Grand Rapids, Mich................... 50 .50 -90 -80 70 .70 
po 1 eee eee 1.00 LO ae 
Baereey,. MiG.  an.c.o..5uss bbe -50 UL” CRESS Ee OUR eek .70 
Humboldt, Iowa ......... .50 50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Indianapolis, Ind. .60 60 45 25 as ao 
Joliet, Plainfield & Hammond, Ill. .60 -50 .50 .60 -60 .60 
ae OC eee 50@ .60 .50@ .60 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.20 
Mankato, Minn. 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Mattoon, III..... -75@.85 all sizes 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......................... -96 91 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.06 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...................- 45" .65* 1.75* 4.275" 7s 1.75" 
Moline, IIl. -60@ .85 -60@ .85 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
Northern New Jersey...............- -40@ .50 .40@ .50 1.40 1.35 LAS cc 
Pittsburgh, Penn. ........... =e 1.25 1.25 85 85 85 -85 
Siiwerwood, Ind: .................... 4$ a BY 75 75 ae 
St. Louis, Mo....... oe 1.20e 1.45£ 1.55a 1.45 1.45 1.45 
ee 35 as 1.25 |S .. Spemeneernccen: 1.25 
‘Serre Haute, Ind......................... 75 .60 .85 -80 wae As 
Wolenttyilie, Ind. ......................- Bf. We Py he By 3. 75 75 
Waukesha, Wis. ...... = 45 .60 .60 .65 .65 
Mo .50 -40 .50 1.00 1.00 
Zanesville, Ohio .60 50 .60 ere ee 

SOUTHERN: 

Charleston, W. Va..................... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Mo ae 45 45 y VS ere anes 

Brookhaven, Miss. ...................... 1.25 .70 1.25 1.00 .70 .70 
Chattahoochie River, Fla... ceeeceeeeeeee GR ee 1.75 

Eustis, Fla. 50@ .60 ae 

Ft. Worth, Texas 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Knoxville, Tenn. ........................ 1.00 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
pL SEE aS EN Eerie ee! 50 a Secpucciasie acess shadescaueces ae eee 
New Martinsville, W. Va......... ce | 6S x. ~ AGE qn. . .80@ .90 
po i ae 25 .25 1.25 1.00 65 65 

WESTERN: 

Kansas City, Mo... sea < aiecsieeeeee OGD) icine cams ona ae 

Crushton, Durbin, Kincaid, 

Largo; Rivas, Calif................ -10@ .40 -10@ .40 -50@1.00 .50@1.00 .50@1.00 .50@1.00 
Oregon City, 1.25° 1.25" 1.25* 1.25" 1.25* 1.25° 
Phoenix, Ariz. 1.25 1.00 2.00 1.50 1.75 1.00 
Pueblo, Colo. 70 . (eee | Es ppeeemnnree er 1.15 
San Diego, Calif... -40@ .50 .80@1.00 .80@1.00 .65@ .80 .65@ .80 
Steilacoom, Wash.” .................. 50 .25@ .50 .25@ .50 .25@ .50 .25@ .50 .25@ .50 

Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, re a Fs gy tg 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. Y% in. ¥Y, in. in. ¥% in. in. 
7 —— down and less and less and less and less and less 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis........... 
Brookhaven, Miss. ...... as» eel armas one ees gs Cee, ac eee eae eis ere .60 
DN ll arvorrecsteactrccccccicrcsonce 1.10 tO ee 9 C(t ace .85 


Burnside, Conn. ....... 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 
Dresden, Ohio ................ .50 .60 




































































East Hartford, Conn SOs oi ii 5s Cae aeencied GackamamineGse Centameuncein “ 

DUCT CUIEWE DIR WEIS cette, tees -65 

Gainesville, Texas si 55 

Grand Rapids. Mich. i 

NE CID © Sic iccriccrnccncesnacs”  stchcaankininteach aubauniapantiin a sapeadbancneint “ eS gp maar 
I nn ene cece .ccaibeghecaed .50 

Indianapolis, Ind.................0....cc-. Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 

Lindsay, Texas 1.10 BO cessing 
Mankato. Mi 30 

Mankato, a - P 

Moline, Ill. (b)........... .60 .60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S.,1.00 
Oregon City, Ore 1.25° 1 Fe 1.25* 1.25* 1.25* 1.25® 
Roseland, La. Ue Acadia a 
Somerset, Penn. VE” | eee 1.50@1.75 

St. Louis, Mo. Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 

Summit Grove, Ind..................... .50 50 -50 -50 .50 .54 
Li eee .60 .60 .60 .60 .60 -60 
be eee ene BO ciccircciiancs,  accuispiintslansant, saemanesieeaey eee en 


0 
*Cubic yd. tDelivered on job by truck. (a) S%-in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2%-in. and less. 
WBy truck only. (d) Delivered in Hartford, Conn., $1.50 per yd. (e) Mississippi River. (f) Meramee 
River. 














110 Rock Products 
Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. (Prices per ton f.o.b. 
producing plant. 



















































































City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 

Aetna, II. a: = 
Albany, N. Y os 10 2.00 225. S50 -.ac es |) 
Arenzville, 1.75 
Beach City, 75 | a 17s 1.75 @2.00 
Buttalo, N.Y... 1.50 | ero ents 2.00 @2.50 
Columbus, Ohio...... 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 2.00 cn is ales OB: 275QASO  cccccacienx 
Dresden, Ohio ........ 1.50@1.75 1.35@1.50 1.50@1.75 25 Be 5 eee 
Eau Claire & Chip- 

SR PMUIE NEM, wcccccccosteactes © Aostbontecaceacextes S00 césscctcowacsenes 
Elco & Tamms, IIl. Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Estill Springs and 

Sewanee, Tenn... 1.25 Tees eee LGS@50) nese 
Franklin, Penn....... 1.75 ir (Seen 1,75 4.75 
Kasota, Minn. gs Augcepubeckiscccus. " losidocpecorsecesse’ Olesncctocsetstebess “Geeyetazvscueenice 1.00 
MAGGIE, BIO, nccccs cccincoresenresee- 2.00 DMO 25h cadence 2.00 
Massillon, O. (a).. 2.00@2.25 _....... 2.00@3.00 
Mendota, Va. Ground flint or silex—16.00@20.00 per ton 
Michigan City, “Ind. 30@ .35 
Millville, N. J......... DPD secteccesecerseses GrOU! ~aiececiseediscects 
PEOREGUTEVINIG, PENT. qn.cccncnesccccces,  wececcesnersceeees — saen Wea eee S35 GU 60 A225 SS oe eats 
New Lexington, O. 2.00 Bees caiesns 
Ohlton, Ohio ........ 1.75 MGS. stents: 2.00b 1.75b AGPOUD <eckicsctecesaccucs 
Red Wing, Minn.(d) 1.50 3.00 1.50 
Ridgway, Penn....... 1.50 1.50 1.75@2.00c 
Round Top, Mad..... in ROO on. Bee. acta 
San Francisco, Calif.? 3.507 5.00T 3.507 3.50@5. dot 35 et OOF 3.50@5.00F . 
oe Potters’ flint per ton, 9.00@10 
Thayers, Penn. .... 1.25 M8 oi cncteenitee 2.00 ae 
Utica, Il. ou... -50 S60) cae 76 GU eee. Salen np eaes 
tice, Penn. .......... 175 : i i enna 00 
Warwick, Ohio...... 1.75*@2.00 1.75*@2.00 "1:50 1. 73*@2. - 1. 75° @2. 00 
Zanesville, Ohio...... 2.00 1.50 2.00 “| | oe 





*Green. fFresh water washed, steam dried. 1Core, washed pers iid: 2.50. (b) Damp. (c) Shipped 
from Albany. (g) Dry. (a) Green, 1.50@1.75. (d) Filter sand, 3.00. 


Crushed Slag 





City or shipping point Y in. YZ in. % in. 1¥Y, in. 2% in. 3 in. 
EASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y., Erie 
and Dubois, Pa. 225 1.25 1.35 125 1:25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern N. J....... 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reading, Penn. ...... 2.50 : EY 2, ee 1.50 a 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1:25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio ........ 2.05* 1.30* 1.80* MN eect BOs caticrcecoreesek 
Jackson, Ohio ......... 1:75" 1.05* 1.55* 1.30" 1.05* LSD cnciccsscechersics 
Toledo, Ohio .......... 1.50 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.25 1:25 1.25 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: 
CSI SE |< or : 4a 1.45* 1.45* RRO eek oleee 
Ensley and Ala- 
bama City, Ala. 2.05 80 1.35 1.25 .90 90 80 
Longdale, Roanoke, 
Ruesens, Va. .. 2.50 1.00 1.25 125 1:25 1345 115 
Woodward, Ata>.. 2... 2.05* .80* 1:35” 125" .90* 2. || jeanne ee a 
*5c per ton discount on terms 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 






























































Ground 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, Lump lime, 

EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl 
Berkeley, ~ I. 12.00 2.00 
Buffalo, N. Y 12.00 12.00 .00 0.00 1.954 
Chazy, N. y. 8.50 7.50 : "330 14.00 
bame Ridge, Penny... econ BIOO isc. scores etueee 
Pittsburgh, Penn. .................. 12.50 8.50 S50) he SOI oo ee 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 5.60 2.00% 
Williamsport, Penn. ce TODO cvcvcternsacetsecs, sestcens xwcssss MOOD “secs 
York, Penn. 9.50 9.50 10.50 8.50 10.50 é 30 1.657 

CENTRAL: 
“ADEE 7S, Na an ne em CRE: nee ee 8.40 1.35 
ee ie.) tee 12.50 8.50 SiS). cdi. ONO! ccs 8.00 1.50 
Role mprines, CORI nonce sce sensacecsseeee 8.50 B60) kta. aes Gees BOO westcves 
Cold Springs and Gibson- 

te eC) 57 en 12.50 8.50 C0. sae 4 S200 te eee 
Huntington, Ind. see 12.50 8.50 B00 ee OOOO a. EO. cee 
Luckey, Ohio ....... 5 12.50 sencaee ste heees sl lapteleas natnescas! (Steen Seas 
Milltown, Ind. sin npaccesbeeeasereons Pen as UF | ne IGO0" 2s case 8.50 1.35% 
Scioto & Marble |. 22 Rare 8.50 8.50 9.50 8.25 .62% 7.50 1.503 
Sheboygan, Wis. 50) kee (eee ee ee ee 
MVIBCORBIN. POINTS? .cccccccesces caccccacecernieos- S550) oe eee ee oe ee 
Woodville, Ohio 12.50 8.50 BSO cee 9.00 11.00° 9.00 1.508 

SOUTHERN: 
Allgood, Alla. ................-c.-c-ecs- 12.50 BO00* © saiteeke es eo 50 sc 8.50 1.50 
BUURCOBO AEKAS ccs co cciscceeacns, csswsdecececenesss oe act eae tet eS nd ney Ns 7.00 1.50 
RerICK,, WEG. cnc Secheceeccceensn 9.00 9.00 oa = 7.50 9.00 a 50 9.00 
Graystone & Landmark, Ala. 12.50 10.00 1G00  j. 40500 .c2- okun 8.50 1.50 
BSE VERON AA esos sas 12.50 10.00 9.00 rT 0 eoaes ee 8.00 1.50 
Knoxville, Tenn. ....... 20.25 10.00 1000 70990 ...... 2... 8.50 1.50 
New Braunfels, Tex.... 18.00 12.00 10.00 12. 00 10:00) <<....-. | eee 
DDG 2 Ree eee aan ie 11.50 1 | ee 1.405 11.00 ........ 
Saginaw. eee 12.50 10.00 9.00 WU scree ~ ecssesce 8.50 1.50 

WESTERN: 
ITY LES Sy 2a a eR ee ee ne BoO0! sssecees 
Limestone. Wash. .............0+- 15.00 15.00 10.00 15.00 16. 2 16.50 16. 50 2.09 
Los Angeles. Calif................ 19.00 19.00 BOM) areesveemensete wo NOSZO  wecasuss 12.50 2.50 
Dittlinger, Tex. .... 123 “— OO Screens:  ‘iaieesee: Gees tee -508 1.5078 
San Francisco. Calif............. 20.00 00 13.50 BUDO cccs:, scckccs 14.508 2.15 
Tehachapi, Calif.?® ................ 17.00 4, 00 12.00@15.0012 17-00 16:00 «....... 16.00 2.00 
peatiic: Wash. ...........:.-.:.. 19.00 9.00 12.00 19500 19:00 ....... 18.60 2.30 


1 Barrels. 2 Net ton. ?W ooden, steel 1.70. 4 Steel. 5180 1b. ® Dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25c discount 
per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if paid in 10 days. 7180-lb. net barrel. 1.65; 280-Ib. 
net barrel, 2.65. ®To 11.00 °%80-Ib. To 1.50. Refuse or air slack, 10.00@12.00 %2To 3.00. 
13 Delivered in Southern California. 22 To 9.00. To 1.66. 2°To 16.50. 


Punch mica, per Ib. 
Scrap, per ton, carloads. .-...ccsccccssscoseoone 
Rumney Depot, N. H.—Per ton, 

Mine run ......: 
Clean shop scrap 
Mine scrap 
Roofing mica .............. 
Punch mica. per Ib 

Cut mica—50% from Standard List. 
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Miscellaneous Sanc's 

















*Damp. 


Talc 























Hailesboro, N. Y.: 
Ground white tale (double and triple 
air floated) 200-lb. bags, 300-350- 

















Keeler, Calif. : 
Ground (200- 300 mesh), ene: 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, } 
Ground talc (125- 200 mesh), bags..10.00@15.00 


Rock Phosphate 


ump Rock 


Columbia, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%........ a 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 3.75 
Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%...... 5, 
Tennessee — F.o.b. mines, gross ton, 
soe: brown rock, B.P.L. 72% 


75% 





Ground Roc 
(2000 Ib.) 


Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............ 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 4.00@ 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%..........0--+ 8.00@ 9.00 





Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 


Per Ton) 


Florida — F.o.b mines, gross ton, 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68% 
70% min. B.P. 2, Basis 70%... 





Mica 


go 
D.—Mine run, per ton.. 














es a — — 
ity or shipping point oofing San Tract 
Estill Springs and — 
Sewanee, Tenn. ......... 1.35@ 1.50  1.35@ 1,5 
Franklin, Penn. 175 
Michigan City;. Padinss. ccicccchecccs 30 
Montoursville, Penn......... c.cccccccccsecceesse 1.10 
‘ane *1.75 “7 
Red Wing, Minn 1.00 
Round Top, Mad............... 2.25 1.75 
San Francisco, Calif....... 3.50 3.50 
rs, Penn. 2.25 
Warwick, Ohio 2.00 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 


Crude talc (mime rum) ..cccsssssssceecssssessee 3.00@ 4.00 

oe talc (20-50 mesh), bags...... 10.00 

; 55.0 

Blanks (per Ib.) 8 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons... 08 

Per gross 1,00@ 1.50 
Chatsworth, Ga: 

Crude tac, Brie since sacctaccsacics 5.00 

Ground talc (150-200 mesh).............. 10.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 2.00 
Chester, Vt. : 

Ground talc (150-200 mesh), paper 

IG. cc cchss cies sce ate hn eee ah 9.50@10.50 

Same, burlap bags, bags extra.......... 8.50@ 9.50 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude tale (for grinding).................... 5.00 

Ground talc (150-200 mesh), bags.... 12.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 2.50 
Emeryville, N. Y.: 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

260 mesh 13.75 
Glenden, N. C.: 

Crade: tale (niné: tit)... 3.00@ 4.00 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.... 8.00@12.00 


15.50@20.00 


Herry, Va.: 
Crude (mine run) 2.75@ 4.00 
Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bags.. 9.00@14.50 
Crude talc 5.00 
Southern talc 17.00 
DOU AAIG:  scccseiseseeesceisosess 10.00 


Prices given are per ton (2240-lb.) f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


5.00 
6.00 


hau, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 8.00@ 9.00 


8.00 


5.00@ 5.50 


3.25 


Prices given are net, f.o.b. plant or nearest 


125.00 
6 


12 


Price: 
ping Pp? 
ity ¢ 


Barton, 
Brando! 
pink, 
and | 
Bran 
Brightc 
All « 
Buckin{ 
stucc 
Chicag' 

chip: 
quar: 
Crown 
Mica 
Daytor 
Eastor 
Gree 
Gree 
Hadd 
ston 
Harris 
mar 
bag: 
Ingon 
faci 
Middl 
Middl 
bury 
Middl 
V . 






Special Aggregates 
































Rock Products 


18.20%; 98% thru 200 mesh; bags, 
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Portland Cement 










































yt a Ne eee ees 20.00 
Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- Penland, N. C.—White; crude, bulk.. 8.00 _ Prices per bag and per bbl., without bags, net 
ing poi Ground, bulk 16.50 _in carload lots. 
ion, p Rg or a hipping point Terrazzo Stucco-chips Spruce Pine, N. C.—Color, white; ‘ Per Bag Per Bbl. 
Barton, W:S., SM GE kccitonnn 10.50 analysis, K20, 10%; NasO, 3%; Albuquerque, N. M.............-2. .84%4 3.37 
50 Brandon, | Vt. — English SizO, 68%; Fe2Os, 0.10%; AleOs, Atlanta, Ga. 2.35 
7S pink, English cream ‘ P 18% ; 99'%4% thru 200 mesh; bulk.. 18.00 Baltimore, Md. E 
30 and coral pink.......--.. £12.50 £12.50 OTe ee ne eee See 9.00 Birmingham, Ala. 2.30 
10 Brandon QTCY  wneeeeeeeeee 12.50 12.50 Tenn. Mills—Color, white; analysis Boston, Mass. | eccseseenanes . 
73 Brighton, Tenn.— KO, 18%; NazOs, 10%; 68% SiOe; LS, SI PaaS nen ene aes , 
00 All colors and sizes.. §3.00 $3.00 99% thru 200 mesh; bulk.................... 18.00 Butte, Mont. , 
75 Buckingham, Que. —Buft 99% thru 140 mesh, bulk................... 16.00 Cedar Rapids, Iowa.................. <5 anieontia 2.24 
50 StUCCO ASH.....rnccccecesence eee, secceneeeeee 12.00@ 14.00 Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis Charleston, ae 2.35 
2 Chicago, _ Ill. toe KzO, 12.75%; NasO, 1.96%; crude.. 7.50@ 8.00 2 eam bes eo 
00 chips, in sacks, 1.0.D. " ° 4 incinnati, Ohio ; 
50 quarries si ws 17.50 Chicken Grits Cleveland, Ohio 2.24 
Crown Point, N. ¥.— Afton, Mich.(Limestone), per ton........ 1.75 chi ail : 
Mica srshi t0062400 Belfast and Rockland, Me.—(Lime- —— — ee 
Dayton, Ohio . . stone), bags, per tott.......................... 10.00 Dallas i ee, ne 200 
Easton, Penn.— 12.00@18,00 Cartersville, Ga.—(Limestone), per bag — Soe ee ee 245° 
Green stucco 14:00@20.00 Centerville, lowa—(Gypsum), per ton.. — foe _ +o anreateamapammetienete 224 
its Green granite Fel. : : Chico and Bridgeport, Tex.—Hen........ 99.00 yesh i ee 233 
=. Redéae att aR 15.00 15.00 Baby chick, per tom................< eS a MC 265 
stone “as ‘Va —Buik : : Danbury, Conn.—(Limestone), bulk... 6.00@ 7.00 pes Moines. Iowa... 205 
00 Barrison urg, ‘ Y Easton, Penn.—Per ton, bulk............... 3.00 Detroit. Mich ipa Eo aria, oO 2.00 
00 marble (crushed, ‘ Joliet, Ill.—(Limestone), bags, per ton 450 Wehah Me 2.04 
00 ee) terror nm eernes 712.50 712.50 oes ~ uluth, Minn. ¥ 
Ohio—Conerete Knoxville, Tenn.—Per bag..............0.-.--- 1.25 Houston, Texas 2°00 
: “i. pe yor red 8.00 @24.00 = Angeles, Calif. ~ (Feldspar), pee 15.00 Indianapolis, Ind. ssscsssscneee «5434 2.19 
STAR ane ; M4 7 ee q 
50 Middlebrook, Mo. ee ssbemicstedecaacs 20.00 @25.00 Gypsum, Ohio—(Gypsum), per ton... 10.00 pce tedstpbsuaseneninenias “pean = 
7 oe Loses $9.00 19.00 Hartford, Conn. ........... “ae eee +7.50@*9.00 Jersey City, N. ; is he as 2.03 @2.13 
4 Middiebury and Brandon, — Wash. (Limestone), per 12.50 page City, 2 meat san ip 
Vt. PN ag ea p parton, 5.50@ 7.50 Marion, Va.—(Limestone), bulk, 5.00; pte 5 Te aaa areas 55% 3°92 
0 ee ae By) yy hagged, 6.50; 100-Ib. bag 2. . 3°30 
New York, N. ¥—ited 00@34.00 Middlebury, Vt—Per_ ton... 10.00 Milwaukee, Wis, snccccsene oom 2.00@2.20 
or w Verona. nt 32.00 Rocky Point, Va.—(Limestone), 100-Ib. Minneapolis, Mint. cscccccceeece coon 2.12@2.22 
0 iF a ee NX. se bags, 50c; sacks, per ton, 6.00; OPalk 5.00 Montreal, Que. ult igi cana pace 136 
7 = as urg, J. wo 12.00@14.00 Seattle, Wash.—(Limestone), bulk, per pce P 2 ogee agummmmaeanaaten laa 2.20 
ail eich. Se ae 2.00@14. ton > 2 ee ee er 1.93@2.03 
sar sr eg Warren, N. H.—(Mica), per ton............ i 1... CU 207 
0 Crysta gong ed white Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 Oklahoma City, Okla... 2.46 
marble, bulk .......-.-.--.. 5.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.50 West Stockbridge, Mass.—(Limestone), Chace. Male nidlicenncnennanclamere 2 36 
0 Rose pink granite, bulk Sestceeuteiusta 12.00 bulk t7.50@*9.00 te aT CS + Sen = 
0 Stockton, Calif.—“Nat- Wisconsin Points—(Limestone), per ton 9.00 Philad ——a. 2.11@221 
rock roofing ae 12.00@18.00 aepicemnace Phe adelp! yr ENN, -...--2--ee-eeeeee a = ar 
‘ — a... 12.0 *L.C.L. tLess thari 5-ton lots. ¢C.L. 1100-Ib. bags. pittsburgh, Penn. nnn sic 2.04 
ahoe white... A Ce i i : ¢ sesceeeeceenenseessese  eeeeeeee é 
oe toe seiaieanne Sand-Lime Brick [ot so > -daaemneannaeen 2 08 
5 pc hig Aco — Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or mear- Reno, Nev. -.cccccccccsccsssseccecseesecenee seseeees 2.91 
rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 
5 *Carloada, including bags: L.C_L. 14.50 est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. Richmond, Va. 2.24@2.34 
163. £6.43 BS; is — = tii ecccccoccececccevccccacsccosccccccconccs 10 se@iiae me Lake City, 2.81 
0 tCarloads, Soper nal bags; L.C.L. 10.00. “Sop eke Sill mene S08 . an Francisco, 2.21 
| Barton, Wis. : 10.50 Savannah, Ga. 2.50 
0 §Bulk, car lots, minimum 30 tons. Seton, Sie. le oo fy 
Brighton, N. Y. 19.75* St. Paul, Minn 2.12 @2.22 
Potash Feldspar enone Penn. + aa Seattle, Wash. 2.50@2.657 
Auburn and Topsham, — ayton, Ohio ................ .-- 12.50@13. ee aes 2.25 
; white, 98% de ee ska — 19.00 Detrot, Mich. ............. . RGlee)0= Wome (Gee so cee an 2.20 
Bristol, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, ; Farmington, Conn. 13.00 Topeka, Kar. .nsso-ce-cccscrserenseesoes  scsnsess 2.41 
D K.O, 6 to 10%; NacO, 2% to 4%: Flint, Mich, ........ 112.00@17.50® Tulsa, Okla. eee cnn 2.33 
0 Si0-, 68 to 78% : FeO; 12 to 20%: Cratigd TRapie, Wi CTi nnn ncsseccsccctceciituce Wheeling. W. Mi RIT 2.12 
AleOs, 16.5 to 18.5%; 99% thru 200 cone 14. 00@19. 00* Winston-Salem, _ ETE 2.59 
) mesh: bulk, depending on grade......14.50@18.00 Jackson, Mich. 12.25 NOTE—Add ive per bbl. for bags. 
) Brunswick, Me—Col or, white; 99% a OS Se, SSS 10.00@11.00 *Includes sacks. ; 
) m..... ae mesh, bulk... wo 19.00 5 poe gay a tiie 1 — discount, 10 days. 110% discount, 15 
uckingham, co ite, analysis - SES (ae Ustastebeheenenanenniabnseeneeneges <- ys. 7 > 
) K:0, 12-13%: Nae : thule Madison, Wis. ........... 12.50a Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 
De Kalb | Al eo ae 9-00 Michigan City, Ind 11.00 _— to contractors. 
) bulk (crude) : if : 9.09 Milwaukee, Wis. 13.00* Per Bag Per Bbl. 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white ‘ Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn......... 10.00 DRED Ta, tacts sisirnardesinseiaas 433% 1.75 
95% thru 60 mesh, bags....... ‘ 16.00 Minnesota Transfer ...........----secssecesseee 10.00 IRR EMRE cc ssccnscninsascnencaicd~ anecicas 1.80 
96% thru 150 mesh, bags.................... 23.00 New Brighton, Minn..... an 10.00 ye eee rane 2.45* 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Color, white: . Pontiac, Mich. .............. . 16.00@17.00 tn ak (| Cea 2.35 
98% thru 200 mesh, bul See etaea: : 19.35 Portage, Wis. ............... aaa 16.00 Ee 2.35 
Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton. 22.00 Prairie du Chien, Wis... ‘ 18.00@22.50, Detroit, Mich. padanmaibie Saige 2.15 
Glen Tay Station, _— Cl ae i <a s anniba AR csccaeacniesacsceneciiibsadioetin’ acne a 
) pink; Barer yy Ko aie’ =] 7.00 Saginaw, Mich. ..........-...---.csssscese= 13.50 iC SS), Se See 1.75 
) Keystone, S. D.—White; bulk (crude) 8.00 barn a be Sy Mf sonal or hanna ae aN 1.65. 
Los Angeles, —_ is i Sebewaing. Mich. : Lime and -Oswero, fies 2.70f 
ysis, KO. Colt Cole, whites aa Sioux Falls, S. Dak 13.00 je +” Sa Cee ee 2.35 
SiO». 65.60% : FesOs, .10%; AlsOs, South River, N. J a 13.00 Nazareth, oi IES SO 2.15 
W200: Gender 10.00  S¥TACtISS, Ne Yn -nncce-snsceocsersorses : nae Northampton, Penn. ..........cc0.  scss-ees 1.75 
| Pulverized. 95% thru 200 “mesh; ; Toronto, Canada ... 16.00*¥ TRRGU Cie ROR iiccccscees. eens 2.05 
bags, 22.00: bulk................................ 22.00 Wilkinson, Fla. ........ - 12.00@16.00 SHURE IINIINL: TR TIII sc sccinacdnenatsiccntesioun. ‘ekahtine 1.85 
Mur hysboro. Tll.—Col ; Winnipeg, Canada 14.00 co | ee 2.20 
Pp olor, prime white; : : > - 2 
analysis. KoO, 12.60%; ’NaoO, 2.35%: *Delivered on job. *5% disc., 10 days. JDealers’ Universal. Penn. ..........----c-seeeceee cesses 1.80 
Si0s, 63%; FeOs, 06%; AloOs, price. (a) Less 50c discount per M., 10 days. *Including sacks at 10c each. 
Gypsum Products—caRLOaD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F.0.B. MILL eal 
allboard, 
Cement —Plaster Board— %x32or48”. 
Agri- Stucco and me 44x32x 34x32x Lengths 
Crushed Ground oduard Calcined Gauging Wood Gauging Plaster Cement Finish 36”. Per 36''. Per 6’-10’. Per 
ites aL Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber White Sanded Keene’s Trowel M Sq.Ft. M Sq.Ft. M Sq.Ft. 
Tden, Nev., an os 
Angeles, Calif. ....... 3.00 8.00u 8.00u tee IRR eee Ce Hite a3 =a =a 
Centerville, Towa... 3.00 10.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 i” ee tne 13.50 pees 
Des Moines, Towa........ 3.00 8.00 9.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 12.00 24.00 22.00 30.00 
Detroit, TUE iencisitk tee aa ae | 14.300 12.30m aa m9 00@11 OW acca =| sla 56°35 
BPEWONSG, IN. Veciesisssp cece ‘ecctais §§ “seemiga) § <otumeey  “sorniees {ees | i ee i 
I ae catia a ee Lt) ee 40.00 13.50 35.00 45.00 ou. 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 2:75 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 2. 24.55 YS ee 
Gypsum, Ohio .............. 3.00 4.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 19.00 7.00 27.50 19.00 30.00 
Los Angeles, Calif... cesene scccncse eee 30 ee ee epee eee 
eel ee Ohio...... 3.00 4.00 6.00 ca 9.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 30.15 20.00 30.00 
ortlanc WE stiaunds. Gknes- same,  seuiaies , ee oe ee eee 
San Francisco, Calif... 0 ences 9.00 13.40 14.40 ow OG etic ee 
Seattle, Wash. .............- 10.00 10.00 TOR al nce ae ll eee ee 
RN WE ec ee a eee ea aa [ck ial oO Ce 
Winnipeg, Man. 5.00 7.00 13.00 14.00 See Cy ° comme Fee eee) eeetaal 20.00 25.00 33.00 





NOTE—Returnable ieee. 10c each: paper bags, 1. 
(m) Includes paper bags; 





(o) includes jute sacks; (u) includes sacks; 


00 ver ton extra (not returnable). 





(y) sacks 15c extra, rebated. 
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Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices given 


City or shipping point 
BpPAMNRNN IN oat cca cndcnevavsbapendscnnecbusmenensuoegbouseeee 
Cement City, Mich..... 

Columbus, Ohio .......... 
Seng 2 ern 
Ue a Se | en 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 
Graettinger, Iowa ..... 
Indianapolis, Ind ....... 
Los Angeles, Calif.4 
COA Tae or SU) | | Ee een terse enetaenres 
Olivia and Mankato, } 
Somerset, Penn. 
Tiskilwa, Ill. 
Yakima, Wash. 












*Price per 100 at plant. 
(c) Plain. 


are net per unit, f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 


Sizes 





shindnaseat pbivaasovenpel paupeahemtbe 15.00@16.00a 


tRock or panel face. (a) 


8x10x16 8x12x16 


8x8x16 
17.0 


ssiuiicuesceepiecceeceespunaees 17.00c@19.00a 


16 
21.00* 


-18@_ .20 
13@ = .157 
534x3%4x12—55.00 





Face. $¢Delivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton. 





Cement Roofing Tile 


Prices are. net per sq. in. carload lots, f.0.b. 
nearest shipping point, unless otherwise stated. 
Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq. vn 
soe 18,00 
PORN | BEN —— PCE BN osc scnceccccnccntsesasexccnsencnen= 20.00 
Cicero, Ill—Hawthorne roofing tile, per sq. 
hocolate, Red, 
























Yellow, Gray, Green, 
and Orange Blue 

French and Spanisht $11.50 $13.50 
Ridges (each) 25 ao 
See 25 35 
fae wrarters ..........-.... .50 -60 
Hip terminals, 2-way. 1.25 1.50 
Hip terminals, 4-way.. .. 4.00 5.00 
Mansard terminals ....... 2.50 3.00 
REMIDIE PREMIO anna sacecincccceecnnnsceosnene 125 1.50 
IPERS RE Boo as ccasnnons 25 35 
SSRIS HMIBHETS: ......-..-.-<cennecnesnnuese 25 35 
*End bands ........... 25 <35 
*Eave closers ..... .06 .08 
PARME SOHOGETS —occicccesctscnonsiencsocnacoce .05 .06 

*Used only with Spanish tile. 

TPrice per square. 

Houston, Texas—Roofing Tile, per sq......... 25.00 

Indianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in. Per sq. 
SRP acon, 
EE een eee 
Loo SS ca emee aa 











Cement Building Tile 








Cement City, Mich.: Per 100 
i 6 eee 5.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
oKGE12....... 8.00 
5x4x12 = 4.50 


















































Concrete Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point. 
Common Face 
Appleton, Minn. ............ 22.00 25.00@40.00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. ac- 





cording to quantity).. 15.50 22.00@50.00 
Camden and 

arenton, N.. j............... TWO. hase 
Ensley, Ala. 

(“‘Slagtex’ Dis eer 14.50 22.50@33.50 
Eugene, Ore. .................. 25.00 35.00@75.00 
ove ay Scope | een ani 37.00 
Friesland, Wis. 22.00 32.00 
Longview, ES ale 15.00 22.50@65.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ............ 15.00 20.00@50.00 


Mt. Pleasant, N. Y....... 14.00 @23.00 





Longview, Wash. : Per 1000 
(Stone-Tile) 
UR rs oc ep A ks 55.00 
ce 64.00 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y.: Per 1000 
SO a tre coc apes wns as ce sec ocateconeaiaer gion 78.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Per 100 
cig [EE Rn eee Pr ee OO LP 7.00 
Houston, Texas: 
5x8x12 (Lightweight) 80.00 
Pasadena, Calif. (Stone Tile) : Per 100 
USS Sa. 1 a RO ne ee Neca ae 3.00 
fet 1 e+ Ae Oe RIO I DREN 4.00 
Ue bane eee eee iiecesestanateeess 5.50 
= Til. : Per 100 
Bree can eet Leen inl Aig doce oo el Aa 15.00 
ana Spur, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Stone-Tile) : Per 1000 
31%4x6x12 50.00 
RLU 1S | erence 60.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. : 
of neers 82.00 
a | CIR Se nee eee aE 46.00 
5x8x 6 (half-tile) 41.00 
5x8x10 (fractional) 82.00 
Yakima, , Wash. (Building Tile) : 
5x8x12 -10 
Cement Drain Tile 
Graettinger, Iowa—5 to 36 in., per ton.... 8.00 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Cement drain 
tile, per ton 8.00 
Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile, per ft. : 
in. .04 
4 in. 05% 
6 in .07%4 
8 in. : : 10 
Waukesha, Wis.—Drain tile, per ton........ 8.00 
Common Face 
Oak Park, Ill 42.00 
Omaha, Neb.................-. 18.00 30.00@ 40.00 
Pasadena, Calif es 
Philadelphia, s 





75 

Portland, Ore. 17.50 a o0@ss, 00 
Mantel brick—100. 00@150.0 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 14.00 20. 50@ 25.00 
Rapid City, S 17.00 25.00@ 40.00 


Waco, Perat. <<... 16. 4 32.50@125.00 
Watertown, N. Y......... 20.0 35.00 
Westmoreland Wharves, 

ooo Ee eee 14.75 20.00 
Winnipeg, Man............. 14.00 22.00 
Yakima, Wash:.............. 22.50 


*40% off List. 
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Market Comment 


HE rock products market shows prac. 
tically no fluctuation of — S$ during 
the past two weeks, according 


° Teports 
from representative 


producers all Over the 


United States. Apparently no _ seasonal 
changes in prices have been 


fc rthcoming 
yet and sand and gravel shows only slight 


variations. Portland cement, cement prod- 
ucts, lime and gypsum remain the same. 


Recent Contract Prices 


Hiawatha, Kan. Road project to use 
38,000 tons of gravel at 80 cents per ton, 
f.o.b. pits at Blue Rapids plus 5% cents 
per hundred for freight. 

Republic County, Kan. Contract let to 
W. P. Shivers, Scandia, Kan., for 9, 
miles sand or gravel road. Section No, 1, 
2% miles near Belleville, was let for local 
material at a contract price of $1.50 per 
yd. for material and 20 cents per yd.-mile 
haul. Section No. 2, 2%4 miles, was let for 
Fairbury pit run gravel at $1.93 per yd. for 
material and 20 cents per yd.-mile haul. Sec- 
tion No. 3, 2% miles, was let under the 
Nebraska road surfacing specifications, ma- 
terial from Fairbury at a contract price of 
$1.93 per yd. for material and 17 cents yd- 
haul. Section No. 4, 2% miles near Scandia, 
was let for river material at a contract unit 
price of $1.25 per yd. for material and 20 
cents per yd.-mile haul. 

Dubuque, Iowa. Agricultural limestone 
quoted at 90 cents per ton, f.o.b. quarry. 


Portland, Ore. Wood, Baxter & Co. 
awarded contract for two carloads of hy- 


drated lime at $21 per ton, delivered to 
municipal terminal No. 4. 


Canadian Sand-Lime Brick 
Production in 1926 


RRODUCTION of sand-lime brick in 

Canada in 1926 amounted to 50,282,000, 
with a value of $606,409, as compared with 
68,869,000, worth $854,055, in the previous 
year. Ten plants with a capitalization of 
$1,082,577 engaged in the industry. 

Cost of materials used in the process of 
manufacture amounted to $197,400 as com- 
pared with $130,555 in the previous year. 
Other products of the plants, including hol- 
low building blocks totaled $23,263. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 
Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. 8 in. 
Detroit, Mich................. 
Graettinger, Iowa 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (b) 
Culvert pipe 





AE ee ae ee -60 
Lee SS Cee a ee 

Houston, Texas ........... ...... 19 .28 43 

Indianapolis, Ind. (a), ceseee eens -80 
ongview, Wash........... 

Mankato, Ow BORE oe gener. ce nice nes 

lols = ae 

Norfolk, Neb. Mpeeee ccs) pc.) Se .90 

Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 

Paullina, Iowat a 

Somerset, La ee ee 

Tiskilwa, Ill. (rein. ) (a) ee Ce -65 


Wahoo, Neb. (b) 
Yakima, aa 
Tacoma, Wash, sites. ae 18 


.38 45 .60 
(a) 24-in. lengths; (b) Reinforced ; (a Seahens clay, list, 72% and 60% off. 


¢21-in. diam. tPrice per 2-ft. length. 


10 in. 
iene 04%d .05% 08% 12% 





Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. 


12in. 15in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 
15.00 per ton 
ye -40 -50 -60 .70 
72 1.00 1.28 e) —_ 1.92 
ene -63 ae .60T none ee 
55% .90 1 = Bee 1.70t 2 = 
90 1.10 13 


6 in. to 24 in., $18.00 per ton 
1.00 0s 060 SS eas aes 
"12. 00 per ton 

sees on Saies ra desoee 2.11 
1.08 1:25 eo GSC 2.50 
75 85 ae 
1.00 1.33 1.10 CY | rn 1.90 
S| a er 2.11 


$10.00 per ton 





27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60in. 
2.32 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 wu... iis 
et .58 ae fies pe a. * 

2.70 ae vd ails aa 
195 #250 323 «25 22 “Se ia 
aly 2.75 3.58 caer. 6.14 —— 
seek 2.75 3.58 Les 6.14 ns ee 
ve 3.65 4.85 7.50 8.50 ee 
_. ~=—o2.25—Ss«32« 40 a — i 
eS 2.75 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 7.78 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED WITH U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





Plant Location as a Factor in the 
Success of a Cement Products Business 


Warford Construction Co. Demonstrates the 
Advertising Value of Using the Right Material 


HEN a new company enters the field 

of cement products manufacturing and 
makes a very careful survey of all condi- 
tions before locating its factory, it is cer- 
tain that the plant will be placed where it 
has the best possible facilities for producing 
and distributing its products. Just such a 
survey was made by the Warford Construc- 
tion Co. of North Aurora, Ill., and the re- 
sult should be of interest to material pro- 
ducers generally, since the Warford com- 
pany arrived at the conclusion that one of 
the most important items in locating the 





plant was to be close to sufficient material 
of a known standard of quality. Besides the 
advantage of proximity to the material, the 
company also was located with good trans- 
portation facilities, both road and rail, and 
the market was equally convenient, since 
North Aurora is adjacent to Aurora, a com- 
munity of 30,000, and is also only 30 miles 
from Chicago. The plant was completed in 
January, 1926, and already additional ma- 
chinery is a necessity and is now being in- 
stalled, indicating that the decision to place 
the plant in its present location was sound. 


Cement products plant and storage yard of the Warford Construction Co., North Aurora, Ill. 
Conkey Co. shows in the background at the right 


Planned Location 

The Warford plant is situated next to 
one of the gravel plants of the H. D. Con- 
key Co., sand and gravel producers and 
manufacturers of gravel machinery, and 
from that company all the sand and pebbles 
used in the concrete block and other prod- 
ucts are obtained. The Warford company 
thus can get washed and graded gravel of 
known quality at a minimum expense. H. R. 
Webb, superintendent of the products plant, 
pointed out the four chief advantages of this 
proximity as being (1) no freight charges, 








The gravel plant of H. D. 
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(2) quick delivery, (3) inexpensive yard 
switching, and (4) no frozen material in 
winter due to several days’ exposure while 
being shipped. 


Handling the Material 


All of the aggregate material for the 
plant, whether it be sand and gravel from 
the Conkey company, crushed stone, or 
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four vertical bins, each running from the 
top nearly to the bottom, and each being a 
quarter circle in cross-section. From the 


hopper under the track the material is 
brought to the foot of the silo by a Gifford- 
Wood reciprocating feeder, and there it is 
taken by a Gifford-Wood bucket elevator 
with 5x8-in. buckets and raised to the top 
of the bins. A 7'%-hp. motor is used to 





Ee 2 oS AD LO SEIN 


Showing layout of material track, with car under bins, and 14-ft. mixer to left 
of track 


ground shale, is brought 1 hopper cars to 
the company’s stub track (a spur from the 
C. B. & Q. R. R.) and unloaded into a 
hopper beneath the track. The track runs 
beside the main plant and the hopper is 
opposite a large monolithic concrete silo 
having a capacity of 6 carloads, in which the 
material is stored. The silo is divided into 


Automatic stripper and conveyor from 
mixer 





operate the feeder and elevator. With this 
arrangement it is possible to unload a 60-ton 
carload of material in about three hours. 

One of the bins is used for sand and 
another for pebbles. A third is used for 
ground low-carbon shale, known as haydite. 
The last bin holds crushed limestone screen- 
ing or haydite, but the latter is placed in it 
only when no blocks using limestone aggre- 
gate are being made. The shale is obtained 
from the Western Brick Co., Danville, 
Ill., and the limestone screenings are from 
the quarry of Dolese & Shepard at Mc- 
Cook, Ill. 

There is a small track leading from the 
room underneath the bins at the base of the 
silo out to the large room in which are the 
mixers and strippers. Gates in the bottom 
of the bins and directly above the track 
allow the material to flow into the material 
car on the track, which carries it to points 
opposite either of the two mixers. Since 
the room at the base of the silo and that 
portion of the large room in which the track 
is located are 3 or 4 ft. higher than the 
balance of the room, it is easy to dump the 
material directly into the mixers from the 
car. The raised part of the large. room is 
also used for storage space for cement. 


Block Machinery 


The main unit in the Warford plant is a 
Universal face-down block machine. The 
material for this machine is mixed in an 
Ideal 14-ft. mixer and from the mixer it 
flows onto a bucket elevator in a small pit 
below the mixer and is carried up to the 
stripper. Power for the mixer and the 
stripper is provided by a 5-hp. Western Elec- 
tric motor. In a nine-hour day 2500 block 
can be turned out by this machine. The 
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block are 8x8xl6 in. 8x10x16 in, and 
8x12x16 in. The demand for the company’s 
product has so increased that a new Stripper 
is being installed at the present time. The 
new machine is made by the Anchor Cop. 
crete Machinery Co., Adrian, Mich. ang 
when it is in operation it is expected that 
the plant will have a capacity of 4000 block 
in a nine-hour day. Both the old and the 
new machine are of the dry-iamping type. 


Concrete Staves for Large Bins 

The particular specialty of the Warford 
company, however, is not block, but con- 
crete coal pocket staves. These are double- 
rib, key-lock staves, 12x24 in. in size, which 
are used in circular bins, coal pockets, silos 
and similar construction. These structures 
generally are 15 to 20 ft. in diameter and 
may be 50 ft. tall in some cases. The com- 
pany not only makes these staves but in 





Stave machine and 9 ft. mixer 


many instances constructs the bins or silos 
also. One department handles all of the 
latter work. Some of the recent installa- 
tions by the Warford company include coal 
pockets at the yard of the Lauderbach Coal 
Co. at Cicero, Ill., at Boriss Bros. yard in 
Detroit, Mich., and at Spencer Bros. coal 
yard on Belmont avenue, Chicago. 

The concrete for the staves is mixed in 
an Ideal 9-foot mixer, and removed by 
shovel to a vibrating machine on which the 
staves are made. This vibrating machine is 
an ingenious arrangement made right at the 
plant, consisting of only a frame of 2x4-in. 
pieces to which can be clamped one of the 
steel forms in which the staves are made. 
An eccentric driven by a 5-hp. Westert 
Electric motor vibrates the upper portion 
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Dolly with key-lock coal-pocket staves 


of the frame to which the form is attached, 
and apparently tamps the concrete as well as 
could be done by hand. The same motor 
also drives the mixer. Five hundred staves 
can be turned out from this vibrator in a 
day. The mix used on the staves and also 
on the block may vary slightly according 
to the condition of the aggregate, but gen- 
erally a batch runs about one sack of cement 
tol cu. ft. of stone or haydite and 8 cu. ft. 
of sand and pebbles. 


Curing the Block 


As the forms are removed from the 
blocks and the staves they are placed on 
simple wooden dollies which when loaded 
are taken to the steam rooms by Barret- 
Craven Co, jack cars. These Barret-Craven 
jacks are used all around the plant for 
transporting block to kilns, storage yards, 
shipping platform, etc., and are found to be 
remarkably successful, since they allow more 
freedom of transportation than does a car 
running on a track. 

There are five steam rooms, each 50 ft. 
long and 8 ft. wide. Wooden doors are 
used to close both the inner and outer ends 
of these rooms. Both live steam and dry 
steam is admitted to the kilns while the 
block is curing, but the familiar method of 
using standing heated water into which 
steam is forced is not used by the Warford 
company at all. Mr. Webb believes it is en- 
tirely unnecessary when live steam is used, 
since the steam supplies sufficient moisture. 
A Kewanee portable firebox boiler fur- 
nishes the steam for the curing rooms and 
also heats the entire plant. Both the block 
and staves are allowed to remain in the 
steam room on an average of 12 hours. 


Distribution and Advertising 
All of the coal pocket staves are shipped 
out from the plant, but only 25% of the 
block are shipped. The balance of the block 
are trucked out, the Warford company con- 
tracting for the trucks. 
In advertising its products the company 





makes particular mention of its good grade 
of aggregates. All the material is washed 
and graded, and this fact is stressed, the 
company pointing out the fact that aggre- 
gate, free from impurities and scientifically 
graded in the mix, is sure to produce a 
superior product. W. H. Warford is presi- 
dent of the company, W. H. Towne is vice- 
president, and R. C. Cook is secretary and 
treasurer. H. R. Webb is superintendent. 


Oregon Gravel and Concrete 
Products Co. Will Enlarge 
Facilities 

HE Medford Concrete and Construction 

Co., which began operations in Medford, 
Ore., 16 years ago, have announced exten- 
sive plans for the relocation and enlarge- 
ment of their plant to facilitate the in- 
creased demand for their products in this 
district. 

All of the present plant, except that por- 
tion used in the manufacure of sewer pipe, 
will be moved to a location outside the cor- 
porate limits as soon as a lease has been 
executed. 

Plans for the enlargement and improve- 
ment of the company’s operations call for 
the installation of modern machinery to 
supply sand and gravel for the building 
trade and all grades of crushed rock for 
paving and road building. It is also planned 
to remodel the sewer pipe plant, which will 
remain at the present location on North 
Riverside. C. J. Semon, Russell Semon and 
H. H. Pringle are the directing heads of 
the company.—Medford (Ore.) News. 


Invents New Process for Making 


Glazed Concrete Brick 


C. JOURDON of Parsons, Kans., has 

* invented a process and machine which 

he claims will make successfully glazed con- 
crete brick at a lower cost than clay brick. 
One of the principle operations in the 
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manufacture of bricks in the machine is a 
continuous vibration to settle the concrete 
which is poured into molds. Various colors 
may be mixed in the concrete and the 
molded brick glazed to make the finished 
product attractive. 

The first machine built will be operated 
by J. W. Prince, D. E. Minton and H. A. 
Medaris, who have formed a partnership and 
purchased exclusive rights for manufactur- 
ing the brick in 25 eastern Kansas counties. 

Mr. Jourdan holds all patent rights on 
the machine and process, and if present plans 
materialize will construct a factory, made 
of the new brick, to manufacture the ma- 
chines.—Parsons (Kans.) Sun. 


Concrete Signs in England 

ONCRETE signs for road crossings and 

other places are now being largely 
adopted. In the manufacture of these a 1:3 
mixture of cement and gravel or cement and 
marble aggregate is used. When casting a 
white and black sign a white concrete mix- 
ture of one part of white cement and three 
parts of marble aggregate graded from 0 to 
3% in. is used. In making the black letters 
on all the concrete signs a mixture of one 
part of black portland cement with three 
parts of copper slag is used. The black 
portland cement is produced by adding to 
the standard portland cement not more than 
10% by weight of black coloring pigment. 
On all cautionary signs where a yellow 
background is specified, the mixture is one 
part of yellow cement to three parts of mar- 
ble aggregate. The resulting shade of yellow 
to conform with the specifications of a domi- 
nant wave length in millimicrons of not less 
than 580 or more than 588, purity not less 
than 80%, integral reflection of pigment not 
less than 35%. These values are determined 
by the reflection of white light from the 
pigment.—London Contract Journal. 


British Tests on Effect of 
Pigments in Concrete 


REPORT of the results of investiga- 

tions made by the British Portland 
Cement Association to determine the effect 
of mineral pigments on the strength of con- 
crete is given in the Contract Journal. The 
tests were made with briquettes and cubes 
of ordinary portland cement and also with 
rapid hardening portland cement, using a 3:1 
mix with standard Leighton Buzzard test- 
ing sand. Varying percentages of the dif- 
ferent pigments were used. The results 
showed that the presence of red oxide gave 
no appreciable difference in the strength in 
both compression and tension. Ultramarine 
blue showed some decrease in strength, and 
the other pigments showed decreasing 


strength in the following order: green chro- 
mium oxide, yellow ochre, black manganese 
dioxide, marigold, and carbon black. The 
last named gave a very definite decrease, 
which became more marked as the per cent 
of pigment was increased. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 


New Totally Enclosed Motors 
for Portable Hoists 
ENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenect- 
ady, N. Y., announces a new line of 
motors for portable electric hoists and suit- 
able also for other applications involving 
intermittent operation and _ high © starting 
torque. The line runs from 1- to 10-hp. in 


the d.c. types; from 1- to 11-hp., single- 








New portable hoist motors. Above— 
3-phase, a. c. type and below—end 
view of d. c. type 


speed, 3 and 2 phase, and from 1- to 5-hp., 
single phase, in the a.c. types. Three- and 
two-phase, slip-ring type hoist motors are 
also included from 3-hp. up. 





New type of excavating bucket 





The new motors are totally enclosed and 
all parts are well protected. Bearings are 
of the waste-packed, sleeve type, being 
closed against the entrance of dirt from the 
outside. The direct-current motors are 
series wound. The a.c. motors of the poly- 
phase type have high-resistance rotors, while 
the single-phase motors have high starting 
torque. 

in a great many of the applications of 
these motors a brake is required. Accord- 
ingly the motors are all built with the shaft 
extension away from the drive to take a 
brake, and the motor end-shield at this end 
is fitted with pads or bosses with drilled and 
tapped holes for mounting the brake. 


New Belt Conveyor Carrier 


HE STEPHENS-ADAMSON MANU- 

FACTURING CO., Aurora, IIl., has 
recently placed on the market a new type 
of belt conveyor carrier which is said to 
embody several improvements both in con- 
struction and design. The new carrier is 
known as the Stephens-Adamson “Simplex” 
carrier, the complete line including carriers 
for belts ranging in width from 12 to 60 in. 
The carrier proper consists of three rollers 
in line, the troughing rollers being mounted 
at a 20 deg. angle so as to increase the 
capacity of the belt, the manufacturers say. 
The carriers are mounted on a heavy steel 
angle section base of the self-cleaning type. 
The whole assembly is tilted slightly in the 
direction of belt travel, in order to facilitate 
the proper training of the belt. 

The rollers are self-contained units, of 





New clamshell for rehandling 








New three-roller conveyor troughing 
unit 


simple, strong construction. They are made 
of steel tubing, and are furnished with 
drawn steel end plates. The ends of the 
rollers are rounded to protect the belt from 
fraying, or wear. Each roller is equipped 
with two Timken Bearings. The permanent 
adjustment of the bearings is provided for 
by lock screws. 

The rollers proper are mounted on mal- 
leable iron stands, which support the shafts 
close to the bearings, and have large, flaring 
caps. The stands which support the outer 
ends of the troughing rollers can be swung 
out of the way to remove the roller bodily. 
This gives access to the center roller from 
either side. 

Lubrication of the rollers is of the high 
pressure grease variety, each roller shaft 
being equipped with pressure fittings. 

All the parts of the carriers, such as 
bearings, shafts, rollers, brackets, and com- 
plete roller assemblies are mutually inter- 
changeable for belts of the same size. 


Two New Clamshell Buckets 


HE OWEN BUCKET CO., Cleveland, 

Ohio, announce two new models, Type 
“M,” a digging bucket, and Type “K,” a 
rehandling bucket. Though both of these 
new types follow the general principles of 
design and construction of their other and 
earlier products, many details are said to be 
improved upon. 

Some of the changes and improvements 
incorporated in the design, according to the 
manufacturers, are a new design of cross 
head in one piece having fewer parts than 
previous types of Owen buckets; provision 
for complete protection and lubrication of the 
main or center shaft bearings; heavy lips of 
alloy steel extending up the side plates of 
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the bucket past the wearing point; improved 
arm brackets and a smooth contour for the 
inside of the shell without undue thickness of 
angles at the corners of the cutting edges. 

The Type “M” bucket is primarily a dig- 
cer, designed for excavating and general 
purpose work. It is made in three models, 
namely, Type “M” standard, special, and 
narrow. The narrow or standard Type “M” 
buckets when equipped with special arm 
bracket construction are known as the Type 
“M” Special. 

The rehandler, known as the Type “K,” 
is a lighter weight bucket designed particu- 
larly for rehandling of materials. It is also 
made in three models, called the Standard 
Type “K,” the Special, and the Hi-Speed. 
The Type “K” Hi-Speed, which is illus- 
trated here, has a different shell with sharp 
pitch to the bottom plates for rehandling of 
loose materials. Both the Standard and Hi- 
Speed models can be furnished with special 
lubricated bearings, and when so equipped 
are known as the Type “K” Special. 

These two types of buckets replace older 
types manufactured by the Owens company. 


New Type of Vacuum Filter 


NEW type of continuous vacuum filter, 
to be known as the Dorrco filter, has been 
introduced by the Dorr Co. of New York. 
Several new features are said to be incor- 
porated in this filter which give it a rela- 
tively wider field of application; it is being 





New type of continuous vacuum filter 


specially adapted for filtering cement slurry, 
the manufacturers say. 

The filter medium is applied on the in- 
side of the drum and the division of the 
total filter medium into several sections or 
panels makes it possible to change all of the 
cloth or any panel of it by removing the 
wood strips which secure the medium to the 
drum. Vacuum for cake formation, drying 
and washing, and air for cake discharge are 
applied to the panels through a port valve 
of the usual type adjacent to the closed end 
of the drum. All piping is located on the 
outside of the drum and is accessible. 
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The drum at its open end is provided with 
an internal flange which serves to retain 
the pulp within it during filtration, thus 
eliminating the filter tank. The feed pipe 
extends into the drum through the trunnion 
at the closed end of drum, although the feed 
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may enter through either end as desired. 
The cake is discharged from each panel in 
turn by pulsating air admitted between the 
cloth and the shell by a special valve which 
is driven from the filter countershaft. The 
filter cake drops into a hopper inside the 
drum and is removed by a screw conveyor. 

A trunnion bearing supports the filter at 
the closed end, while the drum is supported 
near the open end by a trundle bearing the 
tire, being secured to the shell and the roll- 
ers mounted on the main filter baseplate. 
The drum is rotated by means of a worm 
and worm gear drive and turns in a clock- 
wise direction. The filter is furnished with 
direct motor drive or is arranged for belt 
drive from a line shaft. 


New Shovel-Crane 


— “American Gopher,” a new shovel- 
crane, has been recently brought out by 
the American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. The machine is equipped with 
flat continuous chain treads to which cleats 
may be applied for travel over slippery 
places. High pressure lubrication, S. K. F. 
bearings and a large number of interchange- 
able parts are some of the features stressed 
by the manufacturers for this new machine. 
The power unit is either a gasoline or Diesel 
engine or an electric motor, as desired. 





Diesel-powered shovel-crane 
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New 10-Ton Diesel Locomotive 


HAT is claimed to be the first Diesel- 

powered, gear-driven locomotive built in 
America has just been brought out by the 
Plymouth Locomotive Works (the Fate- 
Root-Heath Co.), Plymouth, Ohio. 

The power plant is a 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 
enclosed type Atlas-Imperial full Diesel en- 
gine, 614x8% in., developing 77 hp. at a 
speed of 650 r.p.m. Starting is accomplished 
by compresed air, and a small combined gas 
engine and compressor is fitted in the cab 
for providing starting air. This unit is used 
for emergency only. The engine has built 
into it an air compressor that normally sup- 
plies all the air necessary for keeping the 
starting tanks filled. 

The transmission follows the standard 
practice of the Plymouth locomotives, with 
sliding change gears that give four speeds 





New 10-ton Diesel locomotive 


forward and four reverse. A “Twindisc” 
clutch is mounted on the front end of the 
transmission, driven from a driving disc 
mounted on the engine crankshaft. The final 
drive from transmission to driving axles is 
by means of two short hardened-steel roller 
chains. 

A heavy cast-steel frame forms the struc- 
ture upon which the engine, transmission, 
cab, etc., are mounted. The side frame mem- 
bers also form the truck frame, having suit- 
able provision for mounting the roller bear- 
ing axle boxes. 

A Modine sectional radiator and a 30-in., 
8-bladed fan driven from the engine provide 
the necessary cooling. The braking is ac- 
complished by means of hand-operated levers, 
although provision is made for the applica- 
tion of air brakes when required. 

The weight of the locomotive ready for the 
rails is 20,000 lb., said to come on the wheels 
all of which are drivers. This is claimed to 
give a drawbar pull of 5000 Ib. on dry rails 
at 214 miles per hour. Additional speeds 
of 4, 8% and 13% miles per hour are 
provided. 

The new Diesel locomotives will be made 
in a full range of sizes from 10-ton up to 
50-ton, and the larger sizes will soon be in 
production. 
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Cost Analysis,Sand Dredge Operation: 


Result of Survey of the Pump Boat of Woods 
Bros. Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


HE experience of Woods Bros. Con- 

struction Co. of Kansas City, Mo., in 
the pumping of sand was obtained under 
conditions which might be called average 
for plants in the United States, employing 
dredge pumps on sand alone. The opera- 
tion began as a contract for filling low 
ground and was turned into commercial 
sand and gravel production after the dredge 
had been in operation for some time and 
hence the results are those of settled and 
regular conditions. 

The dredge hull is 100 ft. long and 24 ft. 
wide. The pump isa 12-in. Type H “Amsco,” 
made by the American Manganese Steel Co. 
It is belt driven by a 250-hp. variable speed 
induction motor taking current at 440 v. 
from a transformer substation on shore. 
The motor runs at 580 r.p.m. and with a 
26-in. drive pulley and 32-in. driven pulley 
the pump makes 470 r.p.m. The suction is 
50 ft. long enabling digging up to 42 ft. 
(although 35 ft. is the average depth) and 
the pump is of the right-hand bottom dis- 
charge design. 

The discharge of the pump goes into a 
concrete sump 7 ft. long, 30 ft. wide and 
3 it. deep. A flume takes the overflow from 
this and thus disposes of excess water, clay 
and sand too fine to be included in the plant 
product. The line from the dredge to the 
sump is 860 ft. long and the lift is 16 ft. 

A 10-in. “Amsco” pump, of the same type 
as the dredge pump, lifts the sand from the 





*Survey made by A. C. Nielsen Co., engineers, 
in collaboration with and approved by W. A. Judd, 
manager, sand production, Woods Bros. Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The 12-in. belt-driven pump, the work of which was 
surveyed 
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Woods Bros. Co.’s dredge on the Missouri river near Kansas City 


sump to the simple washing plant, which 
has screens and a “tipple,” or collecting 
bin, from which the sand is usually loaded 
into cars. When cars are not available the 
sand is chuted into a stockpile from which 
it is loaded out by a locomotive crane. 
About 50% of the solids drawn from the 
river has to be flumed to waste as fines. 
Including this waste material, the produc- 
tion of the pump is about 190 tons of solids 
per hour. The average production of com- 
mercial sand (with all the fines washed out) 
was 575 tons in six hours’ pumping or al- 
most 96 tons per hour, and this was the 


average for two months of the 1926 season. 
The sand produced has the following screen 
analysis: 


Per cent 
Passing 100 Gn6Sh i eee 3.4 
Passine “48 ness .c5 scissor 13.8 
PASSBe: 326 NCS) 3320623 e ns le 30.0 
LEE CE) se gimme CO) 2) : 28.3 
Passing “Semesh =... oo oe, 15.3 
Paseiae: A eshte 3 ns 77 
Passing 3@-inch ....... 1.5 





Peak production of 1100 tons of commer- 
cial sand was reached several times in the 
1926 season. 


Under these conditions, the cost of pump- 





The 10-in. pump that lifts the 12-in. pump discharge 


from the sump 
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ing per ton of commercial sand produced 
5 . . 
has been found to be $0.062 as is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


The wear on the various parts of the 
dredge pump has been: 


Shaft, 24 months. This was made possible 
by building up, annealing and re-turning 
every four months, a spare shaft being kept 
on hand for that reason. 

Liners, 8 months; no attention required. 

Impeller, 24 months; no attention required. 


Shell, 48 months. There was no apparent 
wear on the shell at the end of this period. 


Routine maintenance on this pump has 
been very simple, as only 15 min. per day is 
required to oil and inspect the pump. About 
6 gal. of oil are used per season. The gland 
has to be packed twice a week (requiring 
28 lb. of packing for the average season and 
1% hr. labor per week) as the pump is not 
equipped with high pressure water protec- 
tion for the gland. The 10-in. pump is sup- 
plied with this protection and the packing 
lasts about eight times as long. 


In figuring the cost of operation, depre- 
ciation and interest were based on a 10-year 
life for the unit as a whole. Cost of re- 
placement parts was figured on their respec- 
tive wearing lives as given above. The an- 
nual repair and replacement allowance of 
$170 is ample to cover machine shop work 
and work on the river in maintaining shafts. 


Total fixed costs of $1,275.95 divided by 
215, the number of days of operation, gives 
$5.93 as the fixed cost per day. Packing, 
oil, maintenance, labor and power have to 
be added to this. Power, the largest item 
in the cost summary, was determined from 
meter readings made during average operat- 
ing conditions during six hours of actual 
operation. 


Including all operations, the actual cost 
for six hours of actual pumping is $35.61. 


Pump Costs for Sand Dredging with 
12-In. Type H Amsco Pump 


Conditions: 


Belt driven by 250-hp. motor at 470 r.p.m. 

12-in. pipe line, 860 ft. long, from dredge to 
sump. 

50-ft. suction line; total lift, 16 ft. 
Annual Fixed Charges: 
Depreciation (on first cost plus installa- 

tion) $3650+-10-year life......................-200- $ 365.00 
*Average interest of 6%, 11-10x$3650x0.06% 120.45 
Repairs and replacements: 


MOOR, CMEUNEMIOD  ccsscciccesscoicdeicaanccicns $170.00 

Parts 

Shell $610, 4-year life...................... 152.50 

Liners, 3 sets at $186, 2-year life.. 279.00 

Shaft, $198, 2-year life...................-- 99.00 
Impeller, $180, 2-year life.............. 90.00 790.50 
Total annual fixed charges.............-.iss:+++ $1,275.95 


Daily Operating Costs: 

Daily fixed charge, $1,275.95-+-215 days........ $ 5.93 
Maintenance: 

Packing. Material 28 lb. @ $0.50--215 days .07 








Labor, 1.5 hr. a wk. @ $0.40+7 days........ .09 
Lubrication. Oil, 6 gal. @ $0.70+215 days.. .02 
Labor, % hr. $0.40... -10 
Power, 196 kw.x6 hr. @ $0.025.0........scsssssseeee 29.40 
Total daily operating cost (10 hr.) ........-es. $35.61 


Unit Pumping Cost:+ 
$35.61 a day+575 tons per day (average)....$0.062 


* A) 


lowing for interest earned by depreciation 
reserves, 


‘t including plant overhead and general labor. 
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Notes on Dredge Operation 


E. BROWN, engineer in charge of 
* dredging, Toronto Harbor Commis- 
sion, writes in Engineering and Contracting 
of the use of various types of dredges in 
harbor deepening and similar work. Much 
of the article has to do with the problems 
of placing spoil and the like, which does not 
interest sand and gravel producers. But a 
part of it, relating especially to the opera- 
tion of the dredge, is of interest, as show- 
ing the differences between contractors’ and 
producers’ operations. 

Mr. Brown classifies the materials to be 
dredged and the different types of dredges 
used in them as follows: 

Mud—Hydraulic, grapple, dipper, ladder. 

Mud and Sand—Hydraulic, grapple, dip- 
per, ladder. 

Coarse Sand—Hydraulic, ladder, dipper, 
grapple. 

Fine Sand—Hydraulic, 
grapple. 

Sand and Gravel—Dipper, ladder, hy- 
draulic, grapple. 

Gravel—Ladder, dipper, grapple, hydraulic. 

Stiff Clay—Dipper, ladder, hydraulic, 
grapple. 

Indurated Clay—Ladder, dipper. 

It will be noted that all forms of dredge 
are used in excavating sand and gravel in 
contractors’ work as well as in commercial 
production. He says that: 

It will be noticed from the above that 
the hydraulic is the most popular type of 
dredge, and the dipper probably comes a 
close second. 

Combinations of these types may, how- 
ever, be used to great advantage, especially 
the dipper dredge which loads into scows, 
and they in turn are unloaded by a stationary 
type of hydraulic dredge and discharged 
through a pipe line to suitable disposal 
grounds. 

In general, wherever dipper or ladder 
dredges are employed in producing sand and 
gravel it has been found cheaper to tow 
barges rather than to pump the material 
from them as Mr. Brown suggests. 


dipper, ladder, 


Hydraulic Dredges 


Regarding the operation of hydraulic 


dredges, Mr. Brown notes: 

Hydraulic dredges require sufficient depth 
for themselves as well as for a considerable 
portion of their pontoon line so as to give 
the dredge the necessary freedom of action, 
but as only 3 ft. to 4 ft. is necessary for a 
24-in. machine, the dredge itself is nearly 
always the governing feature. 

The height of bank above water at the 
dredging face does not present any diffi- 
culty provided it is dealt with properly. The 
bank may slide into the water as the dredge 
advances, or if it has a vertical face it may 
break down periodically in sufficiently large 
quantities to form a serious menace to the 
plant. In the case of the Chippawa Canal 
the face was 32 ft. high, and had to be 
drilled and blasted daily to avoid serious 
slides which at the start of the work had 
caused considerable damage. 


Booster Pumps 


The advantages and disadvantages of using 
booster pumps in dredging are well ex- 
plained in the following paragraphs: 

The grade or distance of a deposit area 
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may be such as to warrant the use of a 
booster pump in the line in order to relieve 
the dredge of excessive discharge pressure. 
Booster pumps are placed in the line with 
by-pass valves so that they may be brought 
into action only when required. The chief 
difficulty with this work is due to the fact 
that the operation of a hydraulic dredge 
cannot be carried on continuously and, if 
the suction gets blocked, violent surging may 
be set up in the line, which may, on reach- 
ing the booster pump, suddenly relieve it of 
its load with serious consequences. Then, 
again, suppose that booster is stopped, pend- 
ing resumption of operations, which may 
take place in anywhere from 5 to 30 minutes, 
the line beyond the booster may be fully 
loaded and, as usually happens, the heavy 
material settles in the pipe mostly at the 
low points and forms effective plugs. 

On the Panama Canal, where they had 
two booster pumps set up in compound in 
order to raise discharge over 100-ft. bank, 
an ingenious arrangement was designed so 
that the booster pumps, which were on a 
floating scow close to dredge pontoon line, 
would automatically pick up the canal water 
if the dredge discharge dropped below a 
certain predetermined pressure. In other 
words, should the dredge close down, the 
booster pumps would pick up and flush the 
line with clear water until such time as the 
dredge started working or a definite shut- 
down took place. 

These booster pumps are also necessary 
where the discharge is such a long distance 
from the dredge that the output dropped 
below an economical point, which only re- 
duces the carrying capacity of the pipe, also 
creates a condition in the discharge line 
likely to cause considerable trouble due to 
plugs forming in the line on account of the 
decreased velocity. We had in the power 
canal discharge lines 5000 ft. long, operating 
against a 32-ft. head, and I believe the elec- 
tric dredges discharged against heads of 42 
ft., but a distinct oscillation was set up in 
the line which periodically reduced the flow 
and then let go so that the lines frequently 
plugged or opened up at the joints. 


Atomic Hydrogen Welding 
Practicable 


TOMIC hydrogen welding, which was 

announced as a new discovery by the 
General Electric Co. last year, is now put 
into practical form and the company is 
selling the equipment for its use. As the 
hydrogen used literally burns without oxy- 
gen the torch can be used for welding oxy- 
dizable metals which could not be welded 
by ordinary methods. 

The torch consists of a holder supporting 
two tungsten wire electrodes, the electric 
conductors connecting these electrodes to 
the reactor and the tubing for the hydrogen 
gas. Each electrode is supported inside a 
nozzle through which the hydrogen gas is 
forced out around the electrode. The com- 
bination of electrodes and nozzles is set at 
an angle and the distance between electrodes, 
or arc length, and also the flow of gas, are 
readily adjustable. There is no current flow- 
ing from the torch to the weld as in ordi- 
nary electric welding. 

Atomic hydrogen welding is based on the 
fact that a stream of hydrogen gas passing 
through an electric arc is broken into atoms. 
These atoms recombine with heat. 
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Incorporations 





Tidewater Gypsum Co., Houston, Tex., 50,000 
shares common stock. 


Schumacher-Behrendt Sand and Gravel Co., 


Utica, Mich., $25,000. 


Pittsburgh White Sand Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
$5,000. G. S. Smith, Gwynedd Valley. 


Maloy-Riggs Sand and Gravel Co., Albany, 
N. Y., $20,000. H. J. O’Keeffe, Albany. 


Campbell Stone Co., Indian River, Mich., de- 
creased capital stock from $300,000 to $200,000. 


Plastic Lime Process Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
$100,000. William K. Hunter, and M. F. Nichols. 


Perkins Sand and Gravel Co., Calvert, Tex. 
Jess Perkins, Bryan Adams, and Jack F. Perkins. 


Raleigh Sand and Gravel Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., $100,000. To deal in gravel and allied 
products. 


McCracken Concrete Pipe Co., Sanford, Fla., 
$100,000. M. B. Hutton, F. N. Cameron and 
K. B. McCracken. 


H. G. Swendsen & Co., Seattle, Wash., $25,000. 
To engage in sand and gravel ‘business. H. G. 
Swendsen and W. C. Richards. 


General Mica Co., Penland, N. C. W. P. De- 
neen, Micaville; F. Bailey, Penland, and F. A. 
Swift, Spruce Pine. 


Marble and Limestone Development Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., $50,000. John H. Thatcher, T. H. Devine 
and C. H. G. Johnson. 


Hudson i 2 — and Gravel Corp., New 
York City, N. . M. Klein, 2 Lafayette St., 
New York hai N. iy 


Wise Granite and Construction Co., Richmond, 
Va., increased capital stock from $150,000 to 
$200,000. Thomas Gresham is president of the 
company. 


P. P. Oglesby & Son, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
$100,000. To deal in granite, marble, cement, etc. 
Franklin L. Metter, F. M. Gilkey, both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Ellett Lime Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va., $25,000. 
To produce lime, crushed stone, etc. G. R. Hash, 
408 Day Ave.; Paul G. Hash and M. J. Patse! 
of 379 Allison Ave. 


El Paso Rock and Gravel Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., $500,000 divided into 500 shares of $100 
par value. S. H. Jones, L. M. Roberts and 
M. M. Albee, directors. 


Indianapolis Sand and Gravel Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., $15,000. To produce and deal in sand and 
gravel. C. O. Dodson, Minnie T. Dodson, Otho 
F. Calvin and Eliza.J. Calvin. 


Carolina Concrete Pipe Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
$250.000. To manufacture concrete products. 
S. H. Clark, Lilesville, N. C. P. Stewart, 
Rockingham, N. C., and B. Vv. Hedrick, Salis- 
bury, N. C 


Florida Crushed Stone Co., Tampa, Fla., $100,- 
000 divided into 1,000 shares, each of $100 par 
value. Jack Camp, E. F. Fitch, Frank Drake, 
J. E. Ballenger and W. P. McDonald, board of 
directors. 


Monarch Brick and Cement Co., Martinsburg, 
W. Va., $250,000. F. Vernon Aler and associates. 
To establish plant on Charles Town Rd.; Norman 
S. Sprague, consulting engineer, 6372 Jackson St., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Great Northern Stone Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
$500,000. To take over and operate the property 
formerly controlled by the Lake Shore Products 
Co. J. H. Cassell. Oscar J. Horn and C. E. 
Weissel of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Marietta Concrete Corporation, Marietta, Ohio, 
$200,000. To _take over, enlarge and operate the 
plant of the Marietta Silo ‘Co. at Westview and 
to engage in the manufacture of cement building 
blocks and the production of art stone trim for 
trimming and facing all sorts of building. F. L. 
Christy, H. E. Goddard and F. J. McCauley. 


Osage Gravel Co., an Illinois corporation. has 
filed articles of incorporation at Indianapolis to 
permit them to do business in Indiana. The com- 
pany will produce, manufacture and sell sand, 


gravel brick, stone and cement. An office has 
been established with B. Kessinger, Indiana 
agent, R. R. No. 4, Vincennes, Knox county, in 
charge. 





Quarries 





Mono Travertine Co., Bridgeport, Calif., has 
been organized by D. E. Sullivan and others of 
Los Angeles to work travertine deposits in Mono 
county, Calif. 


John T. Dyer Quarries Co., Norristown, Penn., 
has moved its offices from 207 De Kalb St., which 
property they have occupied for the last 30 years, 
into new quarters in the Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. building. 


Colorado Lime Corp., Denver, Colo., has closed 
its quarry at Calcite on account of lack of lime- 
rock, according to local newspaper reports. The 
company owns another quarry at Wellsville which 
may be opened later. 


Centerville Limestone Co., Centerville, Ohio, are 
making improvements at their plant and quarry, 
including the installation of a new pump and com- 
pressor house and a new stone building for shop, 
storeroom, locomotive and car repair purposes. 


Milroy, Ind. Motors of 30 and 15 hp. are being 
installed at the McCorkle stone crusher, located 
on Little Flatrock, south of Milroy. The crusher 
will be operated all winter, and three-phase, 220- 
volt electricity will be supplied by the Milroy 
Light and Power Co. 


Oregon Lime Products Co., Falls City, Ore., is 
preparing to commence operations at the Muck 
quarry near Falls City. A new plant is being 
constructed and a railroad spur is being built to 
the quarry. The estimated capacity of the plant 
will be 300 tons of pulverized limestone per day. 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., Houston, Tex., has 
leased three city blocks at Dowling and Walker 
streets from the Missouri Pacific railway, on 
which it will erect a new building and make im- 
provements at an expenditure of about $25,000. 
Work on the new building has already begun and 
if present plans materialize the structure will be 
completed in thirty days. 


Indiana Limestone Co., Bedford, Ind., held a 
meeting of its board of directors and district sales 
managers on October 4 to talk over business con- 
ditions. Lawrence H. Whiting, chairman of the 
board, said the Limestone company has so far for 
the calendar year 1927 broken all existing records 
in its quarry, mill production and_ shipments. 
From December 1, 1926, to date it has shipped 
more than 8,000,000 ft. of stone, which breaks all 
former records. The company has unfilled orders 
on hand in excess of 2,000,000 ft. This is nine 
months of capacity mill production of approxi- 
mately 11,000 ft. a day. Mr. Whiting said the 
mills will be run at capacity until the middle of 
July, 1928, even if no new orders are obtained. 





Sand and Gravel 





Shelton Sand and Gravel Co., Shelton, Wash., 
has been sold by Wm. Gaul to J. W. Curtain of 
Montesana, Wash. 


Lawrenceville, Ill. R. J. Gray has purchased 
the Kinder gravel bank and lands surrounding it. 
Mr. Gray is already operating the gravel pit adja- 
cent to the Kinder pit. 


Pioneer Sand and Gravel Co., Seattle, Wash., 
will move into their new _ two- story building at 
Ninth Ave. and Harrison St. from present quar- 
ters in the Leary Bldg. on November 1. 


John Guyer Sand and Gravel Co., Santa Cruz, 
Calif., recently launched a new barge to operate 
in the San Lorenzo river, which is equipped with 
a pump with capacity of 60 yd. of sand and gravel 
per hour. The company also plans to equip a 
machine shop for the maintenance of a fleet of 
ten motor trucks. 


South Shore Coal and Building Material Co. 
has purchased a large waterfront tract of land 
alongside the Arthur Kill channel at Tottenville, 
Staten Island, N. Y., and will erect a sand and 
gravel plant and central distributing station. Ac- 
cording to reports the company also intends to 


expend about $100,000 in rebuilding the existing 
dock. 

Princeton, Ill. Robert L. Schoenberger, county 
superintendent of highways, has entered into an 
agreement, covering a period of five years, with 
Tom Mountain of Indiantown township, whereby 
the county highway —— is to have the 
privilege of taking gravel and other road building 
material from his pit at the rate of 15 cents per 
sq. yd. 


Normal, Ill. A second gravel pit has been 
opened in Normal township, directly south of the 
first pit opened here several weeks ago on the 
Kletz grounds. Indications are that the newly dis- 
covered supply of gravel is even greater and of a 
better grade in other parts of the field than that in 
which the first pit was excavated, from which 
2300 yd. of gravel was taken for use in graveling 
Sudduth road. 


Hanover, Kans. It is reported that John West- 
over, Lincoln, Neb., who recently purchased 20 
acres of gravel land just west of Hanover from 
John Schuette, has leased 40 acres of gravel land 
from H. W. Meyer south of the land recently 
purchased and also leased part of the big gravel 
deposits just west of the Little Blue river. Up 
to the present time a number of tests have been 
made of the gravel in the first acquisition of land, 
and they have proven very satisfactory. 


Greenville Gravel Corp., Greenville, Ohio, is re- 
ported to have leased a new deposit of sand, gravel 
and stone 6n the Edward W. Hodge and Samuel 
Hodge farms in Goshen township, south of Me- 
chanicsburg, for ten years. The lease gives the 
company the right to remove sand, gravel and 
stone from either farm upon the payment of a 
royalty equal to a cent a ton. According to the 
report, the agreement is that the company will 
remove at least 50,000 tons a year for the first 
three years and 100,000 tons a year after that 
during the life of the lease, with the privilege of 
abandoning the land if the materials expected are 
not found in sufficient quantities to justify the 
continuance of operation. 





Silica Sand 





Early County, Ga. Tests are now being made 
of a glass sand deposit in Early county near 
Blakely, which is claimed to be the only —_ 
deposit of consequence in the state. J. M. 
lory, general industrial agent of the Central ‘e 
Georgia railway, has returned from an_ investiga- 


tion of the deposit and believes it to be of high 
quality. 





Cement 





Pacific Portland Cement Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., has moved its offices to 111 Sutter St. 


Peerless Portland Cement Co., Detroit, Mich. 
has awarded contract to the MacDonald Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, Tll., for the construction of six 
silos, 50 ft. in diameter and 80 ft. high, for storage 
of bulk cement on West Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


Ideal Cement Co., Denver, Colo., has closed a 
contract with the Colorado-Wyoming Gas Co. for 
natural gas to its new cement plant just out- 
side of Fort Collins, Colo. The plant will use 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
daily. Operation is expected to begin about No- 
vember 15. 


Virginia Portland Cement Corp., Norfolk, Va., 
a_ subsidiary of the International Cement Corp., 
New York City, is constructing six additional 
storage silos at its plant in South Norfolk. The 
circular silos, of reinforced concrete construction, 
will be 32x80 ft. each, and have a combined ca- 
pacity of 100,000 bbl. MacDonald Engineering 
Co., Baltimore, Md., is in charge of the new 
construction work. 





Cement Products 








W. T. Lange & Co., Bellingham, Wash., ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, will begin opera- 
tions at once to manufacture Shope patented con- 
crete brick. The brick will be turned out at the 
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rate of 8000 a day and this will be increased to 
16,000 when two more machines are installed. 


C. J. Mattlin, White Bear, Minn., has bought 
the cement block business of J. I Palmer of 
White Bear. 


Cast Stone Co., Columbus, Ohio, is planning the 
erection of a new plant. H. W. Price, 1859 North 
Grant St., is president of the company. 


Portland Cast Stone Co-, Portland, Ore., has 
conimenced operations at 1314 Union Ave., Port- 
land. George R. Davidson is owner of the com- 
pany. 


Beverett Automatic Sealing Vault Co., Troy, 
Ala., is reported planning to construct a plant on 
South Brundige St. in Troy for the manufacture 
of burial vaults, flower vases and other cement 
products. A. L. Beverett is manager. 


Chicago Panelstone Co-, Chicago, IIl., a subsid- 
iary of the National Panelstone Co., producers of 
synthetic marble and tile, has leased a one-story 
manufacturing building at Campbell and George 
Sts. for 10 years, with an option to buy within 
three years. The company has a plant at 419 
West Superior St., where laboratories will be 
maintained, as well as a permanent exhibit in the 
Builders Bldg. The company was recently in- 
corporated for $25,000. 





Lime 





Berkshire Hills Lime Co., Sheffield, Conn., is 
erecting a large building north of its present ware- 
house on the New Haven railroad tracks. 


East Sound (Orcas Island), Wash. It is re- 
ported that the lime plant and property of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., located on 
the north side of East Sound, has been sold to 
eastern people for $30,000. The property has been 
lying idle for about 10 years, but it is expected 
that the new owners will have a good sized plant 
in operation shortly. 





Gypsum 





United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., is re- 
ported to have preliminary plans for a new mill 
on the River Rouge, near Dearborn, Mich. 





Agricultural Limestone 





Janesville, Wis. Rock County Farm Bureau has 
sold one of its four limestone crushers, purchased 
several years ago for supplying lime to its mem- 
bers, to Fred Risch of Janesville. The crusher 
will be used in the quarry on his farm, four miles 
west of the city, where he has orders for several 
hundred tons of lime for those in the neighbor- 
hood. The Farm Bureau is now operating three 
crushers and turning out hundreds of tons of 
crushed rock for application to land every summer. 


Moberly, Mo- The board of directors of the 
Randolph County Farm Bureau met here recently 
to discuss the question of providing sources of 
agricultural limestone at all shipping points in 
the county. There are many farmers who would 
like to use lime but who are not in a position to 
handle it in carload lots. Naturally the limestong 
would cost more in smaller lots, because the 
individual or organization who stocked it would 
be put to some expense in providing storage. 
but it was the unanimous opinion of the board 
that the stocking of lime at all shipping points 
would be a service of far-reaching value to the 
farmers of the county. A committee was appointed 
to begin work on the. project. 





Miscellaneous Rock Products 





_ American Magnesium Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is developing maximum production at its new 
plant at Wilmington, on Los Angeles Harbor. 
The company has a large deposit at Magnesium, 
San Bernardino county, and is producing 15 tons 
of magnesite per day for use at the refining plant, 
where the raw material is being converted into 
such basic products as epsom salts, magnesium 
carbonate, light precipitates and glauber salts. 


_ Kobold Corp., agent for ‘“Zonolite’? (vermicu- 
lite), a form of mica mined in the Kootenai 
Valley of northwestern Montana, and described in 
ROCK PRODUCTS of June 26, 1926, has leased 
space and established general distribution offices 
in the Westland Warehouses, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Zonolite is now being marketed for use as insu- 
lating material, for refractory purposes, for fire- 





Rock Products 


proof roofing material, as a filtering material for 
oils and as a_ substitute for ground mica in 
various capacities. 


Ganim Mining Co. Notwithstanding the fire of 
September 26, which destroyed the works at the 
Ganim mine, two miles west of Whiskey Town, 
near Redding, Calif., mining for talc will be re- 
sumed here very shortly, according to local news- 
paper reports. The company has decided to pro- 
ceed immediately with the building of a mill to 
replace the one destroyed and to raise funds for 
construction an assessment of 5 cents a _ share 
has been levied on the stock of the company. 





Personals 





Joseph Scobell, treasurer and general manager 
of the Erie Sand and Gravel Co., Erie, Penn., has 
suffered a stroke of paralysis and is reported to be 
seriously ill at his home. 


J. V. N. Dorr, of the Dorr Co., engineers, New 
York, N. Y., has returned from three months 
spent in Europe, where he has been conferring 
with business associates in the industrial centers 
of Emgland and the Continent. 


John D. Grothe, technical director of the Societe- 
Dorr et Cie of Paris, France, arrived in New 
York on October 18. He will spend severai 
months studying the progress made in engineering 
since his last visit to this country five years ago. 


A. L. Curtis, Westmoor Laboratory, Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire, England, has recently been award- 
ed the Carnegie Gold Medal for the year 1915 by 
the council of the Iron and Steel Institute in 
recognition of his research work on molding sands. 


J. I. McCants, of Augusta, Ga., has been made 
sales manager of the Georgia Portland Cement 
Co. at Augusta. The Georgia Portland is a re- 
cently formed company which will manufacture 
quick - hardening ce- 
ment. Mr. Cants is 
now assisting with the 
organization of the 
forces of the company 
and will take charge 
of the sales work as 
soon as production is 
started. 


Robert W. Gillispie, 
formerly vice-president 
and assistant general 
manager of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been 
elected vice-president 
and general manager of 
the company. Mr. Gil- 
lispie joined the Jeffrey 
organization in 1926, 
previous to that time 
having been connected 
with the Bethlehem 
Steel Company in an 
executive capacity for 
a number of years. 


R. W. Gillispie 
B. Zahn, secretary of the United States 


Portland Cement Co., Denver, Colo., and vice- 
president of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
was elected chairman of a committee to look into 
the advisability of placing the control of all the 
state highways in the hands of the state highway 
commission in place of leaving them under the 
control of the county commissioners, as they are 
at the present time. 





Obituaries 





Francis Winthrop Taylor, vice-president of the 
S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Chicago, Ill., died on 
October 9, after a long illness. 


J. C. Dennison, pioneer dealer in sand and 
gravel and a civil war veteran, died at his home 
in Chicago on October 7th. He was 88 years 
old. 


William H. Matthews, Jr., Cleveland district 
sales manager of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co., died October 16. He was 46 years old and 
had been connected with the Cleveland office of 
the Universal company since 1910. 


Redmond §S. Colnon, a director of the Missouri 
Portland Cement Co., died at his home in St. 
Louis on Oct. 9 at the age of 65. Mr. Colnon was 
a graduate of the engineering school of Cornell 
University, and at the time of his death he was 
the active head of the Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
Co. of St. Louis. In addition to being a director 
in the Missouri Portland Cement Co. he was also 
a director in the MerchantsLaclede National Bank, 
the Scullin Steel Co., and the St. Louis Frog & 
Switch Co. 
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Manufacturers 





ae 
Bates Valve Bag Corp., Chicago, Ill, has 

moved its executive offices to Suite 2700, 35 

East Wacker Drive, Chicago. , 


Robert W. Hunt Co-, Engineers, Chicago, an. 
nounce the removal of their Birmingham, Ala 
office to the Bankers Bond Building, in Birming. 
ham. 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
opened a branch office at 509 Mutual Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., in charge of F. M. Poole. 
District Manager. E 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York City 
will move its Cleveland district sales office on 
November Ist from 1241 East 49th St. to 1727 
Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa 
has reorganized. The manufacturing plant and 
entire business has been acquired and _ will here. 
after be conducted by the Davenport Locomotive 
and Manufacturing Corporation. 


Rollway Bearing Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has opened a new sales office at 956 
Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio. D. Faris 
has been appointed Cleveland district representa- 
tive, with headquarters at this address. 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has ap. 
pointed E. A. Thornwell of Atlanta, Ga., as their 
representative for Georgia and Eastern Tennessee, 
John Van Horn, factory engineer for the com- 
pany, has been attached to the Atlanta office to 
assist Mr. Thornwell. 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has purchased 
the mortar and plaster mixer business of the Atlas 
Engineering Co., thereby adding a complete line 
of mortar and plaster mixers to the Rex line of 
concrete mixers. Thi is the second manufacturing 
business the company has bought within a year, 
the Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of belt conveyors, being taken over 
about eleven months ago. 


American Manganese Steel Co., ‘Chicago, 
Heights, Ill., has purchased the iron foundry of 
the American Brake Shoe and Foundry Co. at 
Burnside on the South Side of Chicago, and will 
establish their seventh manufacturing unit there 
for AMSCO manganese steel castings. The date 
set for the Burnside plant to begin operations 
under AMSCO management is January Ist, 1928, 
and the company is now engaged in re-arranging 
and equipping part of the plant. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, IIl, 
has acquired the plant and business of the A. 
Plamondon Manufacturing Co., also of Chicago, 
which consumates a merging of two pioneer in- 
dustrial firms manufacturing gearing and power 
transmission machinery. The Foote company has 
specialized in all kinds of gearing, special ma- 
chinery, and speed reducers of all types, while the 
Plamondon company specializes in large sizes and 
machine moulded gears, and produces a complete 
line of transmission equipment. They also do a 
large business on heavy special machinery built to 
order. The Plamondon plant will continue to be 
operated as in the past, the personnel of the old 
organization being retained, and Foote Bros. will 
also be able to offer a more complete service on 
transmission equipment through the additional 
lines acquired. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 


G-E Bulletins. GEA-233A on single-stage cen- 
trifugal air compressors. GEA-152A on type A 
auxiliary welding resistors (200-500 Amperes 60 
Volts) for metallic welding only. GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y 


Portable Air Compressors. Bulletin No. 200-A, 
describing the new line of Gardner-Denver port 
able gasoline engine driven air compressors. Con 
struction details, operation data, specifications, ett. 
GARDNERsDENVER COMPANY. Denver, Colo. 


Explosives. Anniversay Number of the Du Pont 
Magazine, giving interesting facts on the history 
of explosives, and the development and growth of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. over a_ period 
of 125 years. E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Power Shovels. Bulletin No. 6—Illustrated em 
gineering, sales and service manual covering ¢t 
tire line of Wilford units, and giving technica 
specifications, operation, maintenance and lubrica- 
tion data, as well as typical installations, of the 
Wilford power shovel. UNIVERSAL POWER 
SHOVEL CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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